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PREFACE 


[n sending this book to press I have only two 
remarks to make by way of preface. 

The first is wholly personal. It has been my 
good fortune to reside twicie for a considerable 
period in Soutli Africa Mrst in the neighbour- 
hood of .Capetown (IHSff-.')), and afterwards in 
Johannesburg' (1904-.5). During these periods 
of residence, and also during the long interval 
between them. I ha\e been brought into personal 
contact with many of the principal actors in the 
events which are related in this book. \NTiile, 
therefore, no pains have been spared to secure 
accuracy by a careful study of official papers and 
other reliable publications, iiiy information is not 
derived by any means exclusi\ely from these 
sources. 

JVly seeond remark is the expression of a hope 
that the contents of this book may be regarded 
not merely as a chapter of history, but also as a 
body of facts essential to the full understanding 
of the circumstances and conditions of South 
Africa, as it is to-day. Since the restoration of 
peace — an e\ent not yet five years old- -a great 
change has been wrought in the political and 
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economic framework of this province of the 
empire. None the less, with a few conspicuous 
exceptions, almost all of the principal actors in 
these pages are still there: and, presumably, they 
are*very much the same men now as they were 
before, and during, the war. And in this con- 
nection it remains to notice an aspect of the Soi^th 
African struggle which transcends all others in 
fruitfulness and importance. It was a struggle to 
keep South Africa not a dependency of Great 
Britain, but a part of the ‘empire. The over-sea 
Britains, understanding it in this sense, took their 
share in it. They made their voices he/ird in the 
settlement. The service which they thus col- 
lectively performed was great. It would have, been 
infinitely greater if they had been directly repre- 
sented in an administration nominally common to 
them and the mother countiy. No political 
system can be endowed with effective unity — with 
that organic unity which is the only effective unity 
— unless it is possessed of a single vehicle of 
thought and action. 'Fo create this vehicle — an 
administrative body in which all parts of the 
empire would be duly represented — is difficult 
to-day. The forces of disunion, which are at work 
both at home and beyond the seas, may make it 
impossible to-morrow. 


Riimjk, nkau Capbi., SliRRprv, 
October MHh, ] 90 (! 


W. B. W. 
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LORD MILNER 


CHAPTER 1 

DOWNINC; STIiEET AND 'I'HE MAN ON THE SPOT 

• 

Thk failure of liritish ac^niinistration in South 
Africa diying the nincteentli century forms a 
blemish u*pon the record of the Victorian era that 
is at lirst sight difficult to understand. 11' success 
could he won in Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, in India anti in Egypt, why failure in 
South i\frtca I For failure it was. A century 
of wars, missionary effort, liritish expansion, in- 
dustrial development, of lofty administrative ideals 
and great men sacriticed, had left the two European 
races with political ambitions so antagonistic, and 
social differences so hitter, that nothing less than 
th? combined military resources of the colonies 
and the mother-country sufficed to compel the 
Dutch to recognise the British principle of “ equal 
rights for all white men south of the Zambesi.” 
Among the many contributory causes of failure 
that can be di.stinguished, the two most prominent 
are the nationality difficulty and the native question. 
But these are problems of administration that have 
been solved elsewhere : the former in Canada and 

1 
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the latter in India. Or, to turn to agencies of a 
different order, is the cause of failure to be found 
in a grudging nature — the existence of pliysical 
cogditions that made it difficult for the white 
man, or for the white and cohuired man together, 
to wring a livelihood from the soil ? The answ^er 
is that the like niaterial disadvantages have blen 
conquered in Australia. India, and in Egypt, 
by Anglo-Saxon energy. AVe might apply the 
Socratic method throughoi)t, traversing the entire 
range of our distinguisliable causes ; but in everj'^ 
case the inquiry wx)uld reveal sueeess in some other 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon domain ' to darken 
failure in South iAfrica. 

Nevertheless, in so far as any single influence 
can be assigned to render intelligible a result 
brought about by many agencies, various in them- 
selves and operating from time tr) time in varying 
degrees, the explanation is to be found in a little 
incident that happened in the second year of the 
Dutch East India Company’s settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The facts are preser\'ed for 
us by the diary which Commander A"an Riebtck 
was ordered to keep for the information of his 
employers. Under the date October 19th, 1653, 
we read that David .Janssen, a herdsman, w'as 
found lying dead of assegai w^ounds, inflicted by 
the Ueechranger Hottentots, w'^hile the cattle placed 
under his charge were seen disappearing round 
the curve of the Lion’s Head. The theft had 
been successfully accomplished through the perfidy 
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of a certain “ Harry,” a Hottentot chief, who was 
living on terms of friendship with the Dutch — a 
circumstance which was sufHciently apparent from 
the fact that the raid was timed to take plac® at 
an hour on Sundfty morning when the whole of 
the little community, with the exception of two 
seftinels and a second herdsman, were assembled 
to hear a sermon from tlie “ Sick-Coroforter,” 
Wylant. It was the first conflict between the 
Dutch and the nati\^‘s : for Van Kiebeck had 
been bidden, for various excellent reasons, to keep 
on good terms with the Hottentots, and to treat 
them kindly. But tlie murder of a white man 
was a serious matter. Kindness scarcely seemed 
to meet .the case ; and so \'^an Hiebeek applied to 
the Dii’cetors. tlie fanfous Cliamber of Seventeen, 
for definite#instructions as to tlie course which he 
must pursue. 

He was told that only the actual murderer 
of David Janssen (if apprehended) was to be put 
to death ; that cattle eipial in amount to the 
cattle stolen were to be recoi ercd, but only from 
thd* actual robbers ; and that “ Harry,” if necessary, 
should be sent to jirison at Batavia. But he 
was not otherwise to molest or injure the offending 
Hottentots. Excellent advice, and such as we 
should expect from the countrymen of Grotius 
in their most prosperous era. But unfortunately 
it was quite impossible foi- V’^an Biebeek. with 
his handftil of soldiers and sailors, planted at the 
extrermty of the great barbaric continent of Africa, 
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to think of putting it into effect. He replied 
that he had no means of identifying the individual 
wrong-doers, and that the institution of private 
pr(}iperty was unknown among the Hottentots. 
The only method by wliieli the individual could 
be punished was by punisliing the tribe, and he 
therefore proposed to capture the tribe and their 
cattle. , But this was a course of ac'tion which was 
repugnant to the Directors’ sense, jof justice. It 
aroused, besides, a vision of .reinforcements ordered 
from Batavia, and of disbursements (piite dispro- 
portionate to the practical utility of tlie Cape 
station as an item in tlie system of the Company. 
In vain Van Riebeck urged tliat a large body of 
slaves and ten or twelve hundred head of (“attle 
would be a great addition to the resources of 
the settlement. The Chamber of Seventeen re- 
fused to sanction the proposals of the commander, 
and, as its own were impracticable, nothing was 
done. The Beechranger tribe escaped with im- 
punity, and the Hottentots, as a whole, were 
emboldened to make fresh attacks upon the 
European settlers. 

This simple narrative is a lantern that sheds a 
ray of light upon an obscure subject. Two points 
are noticeable in the attitude of the home autho- 
rity. First, there is its inability to grasp the local 
conditions ; and second, the underlying assumption 
that a moral judgment based upon the conditions 
of the home country, if valid, must be equally 
valid in South Africa. By the time that the 
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home authority had become Downing Street 
instead of the peripatetic Chamber of Seventeen, 
the*field of mischievous action over which these 
misconceptions operated had become enlarg^'d. 
The natives were there, as before ; but, in addition 
to the natives, there had grown up a population 
of* European deseent, some tliirty thousand in 
number, whose manner of life and stand&rds of 
thought and conduct were scarcely more intelligible 
to the Rritisli, or ind(;ed to the European mind, 
than those of tlie yellow-skinned Hottentot or 
the brown-skinned Kafir. A century and a half 
of the Dnlch East India Company's government 
— a government “ in all things political purely 
despotic,, in all things commercial purely mono- 
polist ” — had produced* a people unlike any other 
European community on the face of the earth. 
Of the small original stock from wliich the South 
African Dutch are descended, one-ijuarter were 
Huguenot refugees from France, an appreciable 
section were (Jerman, and the institution of 
slavery had added to this admixture the inevitable 
strain of non-Aryan blood. Rut this racial change 
was by no means all that separated the European 
population in the Cape Colony from the Dutch 
of Holland. A more potent agency had been at 
work. The corner-stone of the policy of the 
Dutch East India Company was the determination 
to debar the settlers from all intercourse — ^social, 
intellectual, commercial, and political — with their 
kinsmen in Europe. One fact will suffice to 
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show how perfectly this object was attained. 
Incredible as it may seem, it is the case that at 
the end of the eighteenth century no printing-press 
was to be found in tlie Cape C’olony, nor had 
this community oi' twenty thousand Europeans 
the means of knowing the nature of the laws 
and regulations of the Government by whicl# it 
was ruled. So long and complete an isolation 
from European civilisation producecj, a result which 
is as remarkable in itself as it is significant to 
the student of South African history. This 
phenomenon was the existence, in the nineteenth 
century, of a community of European biood whose 
moral and intelleetual standards M ere those of the 
seventeenth. 

Our dip into the early history of South Africa 
is not purposeless. It does not, of course, explain 
the failure of llritish administration ; but it 
brings us into touch M'ith circumstances that 
M’ere bound to make the task ol' governing the 
Cape Colony— a task finally undertaken by 
England in 180 G — one of j)eculiar difficulty. The 
native population Mas strange, but the European 
population Mas even more strange and abnormal. 
If M^e had been left to deal M'ith the native popu- 
lation alone M^e should ha\ e experienced no serious 
difficulty in roidering them harmless neighbours, 
and have been able to choose our own time for 
entering upon the responsibilities involved in the 
administration of their territories. But, coming 
second on the field, Me were bound to modify 
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our native policy to suit the conditions of a pre- 
existing relationship betw^een the white and black 
raccg that was not of our creation, and one, more- 
over, that was in many respects repugnant to 
British ideas of juijtice. Nor was this all, l^e 
old European population, whieh should have been, 
na^rally, our ally and fellow-worker in the 
task of native administration, gradually changed 
from its original position of a subject nationality 
to that ol‘ a political rival ; and, as such, openly 
bid against us for the mastership of the native 
African tribes. • 

Now wLen two statesmen are pitted against 
each other, of whom one is a man whose methods 
of attack are limited by nineteenth-century ideas, 
while the morality of the other, being that of 
the seventeenth century, permits him greater 
freedom of action, it is obvious that the first 
will be at a disad\ autage. And this would be the 
case more than ever if the nineteenth-century states- 
man was under the impression that his political 
antagonist was a iTian whose code of morals was 
idty^itical Math his own. W^hen once he had 
learnt that the moral standard of the other was 
lower than, or different from, his own. he would 
of course make allowance for the circumstance, 
and he would then be able to contest the position 
with him upon equal terms. But until he had 
grasped this fact he would be at a disadvantage. 

Generally speaking, the representatives of the 
British Government, both Governors and High 
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Commissioners, soon learnt that neither the natives 
nor the Dutch population could be deajt with 
on the same footing as a Western European. JBut 
the British Government cannot be said to have 
thoroughly learnt the same lesjfOn until, in almost 
the last week of the nineteenth century, the three 
successive defeats of Stormberg, Magersfontqjn, 
and Colenso ai'oused it to a knowledge of the 
fact that we had been within an^ ace of losing 
South Africa. Many, indeed, would question 
whetlier c^ en now the lesson had been thoroughly 
learnt. But, however ‘this may be, it is certain 
that throughout tlie nineteenth century.'the Home 
Government wished to treat botli the natives 
and the Dutch in South Africa on a basis of 

t 

British ideas ; and that by go doing it constantly 
found itself in conflict witli its own local repre- 
sentatives, wlio knew that the only hope of success 
lay in dealing with both alike on a basis of South 
African ideas. 

As the result of this chronic inability of 
British statesmen to understand South Africa, 
it follows that the most instructive manner *,of 
regarding our administration of that country 
during the nineteenth century is to get a clear 
conception of the successive divergences of opinion 
between the home and the local authorities. 

At the very outset of British administration — 
during the temporary occupation of the Cape 
from 179.5 to 1803— we find a theoretically perfect 
policy laid down for the guidance of the* early 
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English Governors in their treatment of the Boers, 
or Dutch frontier farmers. It is just as admirable, 
in jj:s way, as were the instructions for the treat- 
ment of tlie Hottentots furnished by the Directors 
of the • Dutch E 3 ,st India Company to \ an 
Riebeck. In a despatch of July, 1800, the third 
Dyke of I’ortland, w'ho was then acting as Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, writes : 

“ Considering tlie tract of country over which 
these border inhabitants are dispersed, the rude and 
uncultivated state in Avliich they live, and the wild 
notions of indej)endence wh?cli prevail among them, 
I am afraid any attempts to introduce civilisation 
and a strict administration of justice will be slow in 
their progress, and likely, if not proceeded upon 
with cai^ition and management, rather to create a 
spirit of resistance, or j;o occasion them to emigrate 
still further fi’om the seat of government, than 
answer the*beneticent views with which they might 
be undertaken. In (act, it seems to me the proper 
system oi‘ policy to observe to them is to interfere 
as little as possible in their domestic concerns and 
interior ecojiomy : to consider them rather as 
distant communities dependent upon the Govern- 
ment than as subjects necessarily amenable to the 
laws and regulations established within the pre- 
cincts of Government, Mutual advantages arising 
from barter and commerce, and a strict adherence 
to good faith and justice in all arrangements with 
them, joined to efficient protection and occasional 
acts of kindness on the part of the Government, 
seem likely to be the best means of securing their 
attachment,” 

Who would have thought that this statement 
of polfcy, admirable as it is at first sight, contained 
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in itself the germ of a political heresy of the first 
magnitude ? Yet so it was. The principle of 
non-interference, here for the first time enunciated 
and subsequently followed with fatal effect, could 
not be applied by a nineteenth-century adminis- 
tration to the case of a seventeenth-century 
community without its virtually renouncing t^e 
functions of government. Obviously this was 
not the intention of the home authority. There 
remained the difficulty of knowing when to apply, 
and when not to apply, the principle ; and directly 
a specific case arose there was the possibility that, 
while the local authority, with a full knowledge 
of the local conditions, might think interference 
necessary, the home authority, without .such 
knowledge, might take an apposite view. 

A very few years sufficed to show that the most 
ordinary exercise of the functions of government 
might be regarded as an “ interfcrenc-e with the 
domestic concerns and interior economy ” of the 
European subjects of the British Crown in South 
Africa. At the time of the permanent occupation 
of the Cape (1806) the population of the colony 
consisted of three classes : 26,720 persons of 
European descent, 17,657 Hottentots, and 29,256 
returned as slaves. One of the first measures 
of the British Governor, Lord Caledon, was the 
enactment of a series of regulations intended to 
confer civil rights on the Hottentots, while at 
the same time preventing them from using their 
freedom at the expense of the European papula- 
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tion. From the British, or even European point 
of view, this was a piece of elementary justice to 
whieh no man could possibly take exc;eption. As 
applied to the conditions of the Franco-Dujph 
population in the Cape Colony it was, in fact, a 
serious interference with their “ domestic concerns 
ani internal economy." And as such it produced 
the extraordinary protest known to history as 
the “ Rebellion” of Slaghter’s Nek. There was 
no question as to the facts. Booy, the Hottentot, 
had completed his term of service wdth Frederick 
Bezuidenhout, the Boer, and* was therefore entitled, 
under the-'Cape law, to leave liis master’s farm, 
and to remove his property. All this Bezuidenhout 
admitted ; but wdien it came to a question of 
yielding obedience to" the magistrate’s order, the 
Boer said No.” In the M'ords of Pringle, “He 
boldly declared that he considered this inter- 
ference between him (a free burgher) and kk 
Hottentot to be a presumptuous innovation 
upon his riglits. and an intolerable usurpation 
of tyrannical authority." 

And the danger of allowing the Boers to 
pursue their seventeenth-cejituiy dealings with 
the natives became rapidly greater when the 
European Colonists, Dutch and English, were 
brought, by their natural eastward expansion, into 
direct contact with the masses of military Bantu 
south and east of the Drakenberg chain of 
mountains — the actual dark-skinned “ natives ” of 
South* Africa as it is known to the people 
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of Great Britain. The Boer frontiersman, with 
his aggressiv'e habits and ingrained contempt for 
a dark-skin, disintegrated tlie Bantu mass before 
we^ were ready to undertake the work of re- 
construction. And therefore tlie local * British 
authority soon learnt that non-interference in the 
case of the Boer generally meant the necessityfiof 
a much more serious interference at a subsequent 
date with both Boer and Kafir. .^Vnd so non- 
interference, in the admirable spirit of the Duke 
of Portland’s despatch, came to bear one meaning 
in Downing Street and quite another in Cape- 
town. ' ' 

The earliest of the three crucial “ divergences 
of opinion,” to which collectively the history of 
our South African administration owes its sombre 
hue, was that which led to the revcsal of Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban’s frontier policy by Charles 
Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg) at the end of the 
year 1835. The circumstances were these. On 
Christmas Day, 1834, the Kafirs (without any 
declaration of war, needless to say) in^^aded the 
Cape Colony, murdering the settlers in the isolated 
farms, burning their homesteads, and driving off' 
their cattle. After a six months’ campaign, in 
which the Dutch and British settlers fought by 
the side of the regular troops, a treaty was made 
with the Kafir chiefs which, in the opinion of 
D’ Urban and his local advisers, would render 
the eastern frontier of the Colony secure from 
further inroads. The Kafirs were to retfi-e to 
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the line of the Kei River, thus surrendering part 
of their territory to the European settlers who 
had* suffered most severely from the invasion ; 
while a belt of loyal Kafirs, supported a 
chain of forts, v'^as.to be interposed between the 
defeated tribes and the colonial farmsteads. In 
addition to these measures, D’Urban proposed to 
compensate the settlers for the enormous flosses’ 
which they hg-d incurred ; since, as a contem- 
porary and not unfriendly writer- puts it, the 
British Government had exposed them for fourteen 
years to Kafir depredations, r*ither than acknowledge 
the existence of a state of affairs that must 
plainly have c-ompellcd it to make acti\’e exertions 
for their, protection. 

The view of the • home authority was very 
different. , In the opinion of His Majesty’s 
ministers at Downing Street the Kafir invasion 
was the result of a long series of unjustifiable 
encroachments on the part of the European 
settlers. D’Urban was instructed, therefore, to 
reinstate the Kafirs in the districts from which 
th^ had retired under the treaty of September, 
1835, and to cancel all grants of land beyond 
the P’'ish River — the original eastern boundary 
of the Colony — which the Colonial Government 

’ ^rhe official returns .showed that 456 farm-houses had been wliolly, 
and 350 partially, de.str()ycd ; and that 60 5,715 horses, 

111,930 head of horned cattle, and 161,930 sheep had been carried 
oif by the Kafirs. And thi.s apart from the remuneration claimed by 
the settlers for services in the field, and commandeered cattle and 
supplies.^ 

* Cloete. See note, p, 10. 
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had made to its European subjects from 1817 
onwards ; while, as for compensation, any in- 
demnity was altogether out of the ques1;ion, 
since the colonists had only themselves to thank 
for the enmity of the natives — if, indeed, they 
had not deliberately provoked the war with a 
view to the acquisition of fresh territory. ft 

The divergence between these two opinions 
is sufficiently well marked. 'J'o trace the precise 
agencies through which two diametrically opposed 
views were evolved on this occasion from the 
same groundwork of facts would be too lengthy a 
business ; but, by way of comment, we ’may recall 
two statements, each significant and authentic. 
Cloete, writing while the events in question- were 
still fresh in his mind, says of l.,ord Glenelg’s 
despatch : “A communication more crdnel, unjust, 
and insulting to the feelings not only of Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban . . . but of the inhabitants 
. . . could hardly have been penned by a declared 
enemy of the country and its (governor.” And 
Sir George Napier, by whom D’l Jrban was super- 
seded, stated in evidence given before the House 
of Commons : “ My own experience, and what 1 
saw with my own eyes, have confirmed me that 
I was wrong and Sir Benjamin D’Urban was 
perfectly right ; that if he meant to keep Kafir- 
land under British rule, the only way of doing 
so was by having a line of forts, and maintaining 
troops in them.” 

This settlement of a South African qiiestion 
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upon a basis of British, or rather non-South 
African, ideas was followed by events as notorious 
as they were disastrous. It must be remembered 
that in 1819-20 the first and only effort to int;JO- 
duce a considerable* British population into South 
Africa liad been successfully carried out when 
th# “ Albany ” settlers, to the number of some 
five thousand, were established in this and other 
districts upon .the eastern border of the Cape 
Colony. 'I'he colonial ^farmers who suffered from 
the Kafir invasion of 1834-5 were not exclusively 
Boers. Among them there were many members 
of the ncA^ British poj)idation, and the divergence 
of opinion between D’Urban and I.,ord Glenelg 
was all .the more significant, since in this case 
the British settlers were in agreement with the 
Boers. It *vas no longer merely a divergence of 
views as between the local and the home 
authority, but as between the British in Britain 
and the British in South Afri(;a. It must also 
be remembered that, in the same year as the 
Kafir invasion, a social re\olution — the emanci- 
pation of slaves — had been accomplished in the 
Cape Colony by an Act of the British Parliament, 
in comparison with which the nationalisation of 
the railways or of the mines in England would 
seem a comparatively trifling disturbance of the 
system of private property to the Englishman of 
to-day. The i-eversal of D’Urban’s arrangements 
for the safety of the eastern frontier was not only 
bad in itself, but it came at a bad time. Whether 
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the secession of the Emigrant Farmers would in 
any case have taken place as the result of the 
emancipation of slaves is a matter which caYinot 
ntjw be decided. But, however this may be, the 
fact remains that two men So well qualified to 
give an opinion on the subject as Judge Cloete 
and Sir .John Robinson, the first Prime Minifter 
of Na^al, unhesitatingly ascribe the determining 
influence which drove the Boers *o seek a home 
beyond the jurisdiction of the British Government 
to the sense of injustice created by the measur.es 
dictated by Lord (xlenelg, and by the Yhole spirit 
of his despatch.* And this judgment is* supported 
by the fact that the wealthier Dutch of the 
Western Province were much more •seriously 
affected by the emancipation of slaves than the 
“ Boers ” of the eastern districts of tiie Colony ; 
yet it was these latter, of course, who provided 
the bulk of the emigrants who crossed the Orange 
River in the years of the Great Trek ( 1835 - 8 ). 
We shall not therefore be drawing an extrava- 
gantly improbable conclusion, if we decide that 
the movement wLich divided European Sotith 
Africa was due to a well-ascertained divergence 


^ For the benefit of those who may desire to read the passages in 
which these opinions are expressed, I append the references, (doete’s 
opinion is to he found in his Five Lectures on tlie Emigration of 
the Dutch Farmers,” delivered before the Natal Society and published 
at Capetown in 1866. A reprint of tins work was published by 
Mr. Murray in 1899. Sir John Robinson’s opinion, which endorses 
the views of Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Steenekamp as expressed in The 
Gape Monthly Magazine for September, 1876, is to be found ^ pp. 46, 
47 of his A Lifetime in South Africa ’* (Smith, Elder, 1900). 
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of opinion between the home and local authorities 
—both British. 

The results of tJiis secession of sometliing like 
one-fourth of the Franco-Dutch population ^ 
cominon'knowledge* Out of the scattered settle- 
ments founded by the Emigrant Farmers beyond 
th% borders of the Colony were created, in 1 8.52 
(Sand River Convention) and 1854 (Bloemfontein 
Convention), thg two Boer Republics, which half 
a century later withstood for two years and eight 
months the wliole available military force of the 
British Empire. 'Phe first effect of the secession 
was to erwt the republican Dutch into a rival 
power which bid against the British Government 
for the j:erritory and allegiance of the natives. 
Secession, therefore, made the inev'itable task of 
establishing^ the supremacy of the white man in 
South Africa infinitely more costly both in blood 
and treasui*e. The British nation accepted the 
task, w'liich fell to it as paramount power, w'ith 
the greatest reluctance. The endless and appar- 
ently aimless Kafir wars exhausted the patience 
of *he country, and the destruction of an entire 
British regiment by Ketshwayo's ' impis- created a 
feeling of deep resentment against the great High 
Commissioner, whose policy was held — unreason 
ably enough — responsible for the military disaster 
of Isandlhwana. Tw'o opportunities of recovering 
the lost solidarity of the Europeans were presented 
before the repiiblican Dutch had set themselves 

* Cetewayo. 
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definitely to work for the supremacy of South 
Africa through reunion with their colonial kinsfolk. 
That both were lost w^as due at bottom tp the 
(psgust of the British people at the excessive cost 
and burden of establishing Ji, civilised administra- 
tion over the native population in South Africa. 
But in both cases the immediate agency of disinter 
was the refusal of the Home Government to 
listen to the adviee of its local representative. 
Sir George Grey would have regained the lost 
solidarity of the Europeans by taking advantage 
of the natural recoil 'manifested among the Free 
State Dutch from independence and iiesponsibility 
tow'ards the more settled and prosperous life 
assured by British rule. His proposal was to 
unite the Cape Colony, Njiial, and the Free State 
in a federal legislature, consisting of representatives 
chosen by popular vote in the several states. In 
urging this measure he took occasion to combat 
the pessimistic views of South .^Vfriean affairs 
which were prevalent in England. The country 
was not commercially useless, but of “ great and 
increasing value.” Its people did not desire Kafir 
wars, but were well aware of the much greater 
advantages which they derived from the peaceful 
pursuits of industry. The colonists were them- 
selves willing to contribute to the defence of that 
part of the Queen’s dominions in which they lived. 
And, finally, the condition of the natives was not 
hopeless, for the missionaries were producing most 
beneficial effects upon the tribes of the •interior. 
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But the most powerful argument which Grey 
used was his ruthless exposure of the futility of 
the Oonventions. By allowing the Boer emigrants 
to grow into independent communities the Briti^ 
Government believed that not only had they 
relieved themselves of responsibility for the re- 
puliican Dutch, but that they had secured, in 
addition, the unfaltering allegiance of the Jarger 
Dutch populatic^n which remained behind in the 
Cape Colony. (Jrey assured the Home Govern- 
ment that in both I’cspeets it was the victim of 
a delusion bred of its complete ignorance of South 
African coffditions. 'fhe Boer Republics would 
give trouble. Apart from the bad draftsmanship 
of the cqnventions — a fertile source of disagree- 
ment — these small states would be centres of 
intrigue and^ “ internal commotions,’' while at the 
same time their revenues would be too small to 
provide efficiently for their protection against the 
warlike tribes. The policy of divide ct intpevd — 
or, as Grey called it, the “dismemberment” policy 
— would fail, since the political barrier which had 
beeif erected was wholly artiticial. 

“ Although these European countries are treated 
as separate nations,” he wrote, “ their inhabitants 
bear the same family names as the inhabitants of 
this Colony, and maintain with them ties of the 
closest intimacy and relationship. They speak 
generally the same language — not English, but 
Dutch. They are for the most part of the same 
religion, belonging to the Dutch Reformed Church, 
They hflve the same laws — the Roman Dutch. 
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They have the same sympathies, the same pre- 
judices, the same habits, and frequently the same 
feelings regarding the native rac‘,es. ... ^ 

“ I think tliat there can be no doubt that, in any 
^•eat public, or popular, or national question or 
movement, the mere fact of* calling the'se people 
different nations would not make them so, nor 
A^"ould the fact of a mere fordable stream running 
between them sever their sympathies or prevent 
them •from acting in unison. . . . Many questions 
might arise in which, if the Government on the 
south side of the Orange River took a different 
view from that on the nArth side of the river, it 
might be very doubtful which of the two Govern- 
ments the great mass of the people wojild obey.” ' 

The “ divergence of opinion ” between Cape- 
town and Downing Street was complete. Grey 
was charged with “ direct di.sobedienee ” for 
listening to the offers of the Free Stat^ inhabitants. 
Recalled by a despatch of .June 4th, 1859, he was 
reinstated in August on condition that “he felt 
him.self sufficiently free and uncompromised,” both 
with the Cape Legislature and the people of the 
Free State, to be able personally to carry out the 
policy of the Home Government, which, said the 
despatch, 

“ is entirely opposed to those measures, tending 
to the resumption of sovereignty over that 
State, of which you have publicly expressed your 
approval in your speech to the Cape Parliament, 
and in your answers to the address from the 
State in question.” 

^ Despatch of November 19th, 1868, to Sir E. B. L;^ton. 
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Nor was that all. In his endeavours to establish 
a simple but effective system of European magis- 
tratesf over the Kafirs beyond the eastern border 
of the Colony, he was hampered by the short/ 
sighted economy of*the Home Government. It 
seems incredible that a Colonial Governor, even 
at that epoch, should have been looked upon 
by Downing Street as a sort of importunate 
mendicant. But Grey’s language sliows tliat this 
was the attitude against which he had to defend 
himself. 

4 f 

“ I would now only urge upon Her Majesty’s 
•Government*” he writes on September 8th, 1858, 

“ that they sliould not distress me more than is 
absolutely necessary for the government and 
control of the people ^of the country which lies 
beyond the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Stripping the country as I am of troo}Js [to serve 
in putting down the Indian Mutiny], some great 
disaster will take place if necessary funds are at 
the same time cut off’ from me. 1 am sure, if 
the enormous reductions 1 have effected in mili- 
tary expenditure are consideretl, the most rigid 
economists will feel that the money paid by Great 
Britain for the control of this country has been 
advantageously laid out.” 

These extracts are not pleasant reading. They 
i were written at the time when the Imperial 
spirit was at its nadir. In the plain language of 
the Secretary of Stote for the (^olonies ' in 1 858, 
it was a time when ministers were “ compelled 
to recognise as fact the increased and increasing 

^ Sir E, B, Lytton, 
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dislike of Parliament to the maintenance of large 
military establishments in our colonies at Imperial 
cost.” Yet one more passage must be cited, not 
s,*'. much because it is tinged by a certain grim 
humour — although this is a' valuable quality in 
such a context — as because it affords an eminently 
pertinent illustration in support of the conterfcion 
that the refusal of the Home Government to 
follow the advice of the " nuiK on the spot ” 
has been the operative cause of the failure of 
British administration in South Africa. The 
reply to the charge of “ direct disobedience,” 
which Grey formulates in one leisurely sentence,- 
runs as follows: 

“With regard to any necessity which inight exist 
for my removal on the ground of not holding the 
same views upon essential points of policy as Her 
Maje.sty’s Government hold, I can only make 
the general remark that, during the five years 
which have elapsed since 1 was appointed to my 
present office, there have been at least seven 
Secretaries of State for the Colonial Department, 
each of whom held different views upon some 
important points of policy connected with# this 
country.” 

Grey was not by any means the only Governor 
of the Cape to show the home authorities how* 
impossible it was to govern South Africa from 
Downing Street, and to urge upon them the 
necessity of allowing their representative, the one 
man who was familiar with local conditions, to 
decide by what methods the objects ot British 
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policy could be most effectively advanced. But 
it was not until some considerable time after the 
Coloftial Department had been placed vinder a 
separate Secretary of State, and the Coloni^ 
Office had been constituted on its present basis, 
with a staff of permanent officials, that these 
prdtests produced any appreciable effect. What 
really aroused an interest in South Africa^that 
is to say a pnw’itical interest, as distinct from the 
interest created by the stories of missionary 
enterprise and travel, and by the records of 
Kafir warfi^re — was the disco^'ery of dianionds in 
Griqualand* West in 1H70, and the subsequent 
establishment of the diamond industry at Kim- 
berley. It was the first time that anything certain 
had occurred to show fthat the vast “ hinterland ” 
of the Cape might prove to be a territory of 
industrial possibilities. The earnings of the 
diamond mines pro\ided the Cape Colony with 
a revenue sufficient to enable it to link together 
its main towns by a tolerable railway system. 
The industry, once establislied, attracted British 
cajfltal and Britisli population, and by so doing 
it did what Blue-books and missionary reports had 
failed to do : it brought the everyday life of the 
British Colonist in South Africa within the pur- 
view of the nation. 'I’hanks to the Kimberley 
mines the Cape ceased to be thought of as a 
country whose resources were exclusively pastoral 
and agricultural. 

The* epoch of the next great divergence of 
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opinion was a more hopeful time from an Im- 
perialist point of view. Lord Beaconsfid.d, who 
was the first statesman to give practical' ex- 
pression to the belief that the maintenance of 
empire was not inconsistent with the* welfare 
of the masses of the home population, was in 
power. British statesmen, and the class from 
which ^ British statesmen are drawn, had begun to 
study Colonial questions in a mpre hopeful and 
intelligent spirit. Something had been learnt, too, 
of the actual conditions of South Alrica. And 
yet it was at this epoch that what was, perhaps, 
the most ruinous of all the divergenceA*of opinion 
between Capetown and Downing Street occurred. 

When Sir Bartle F'rere was sent out J;o South 
Africa to carry out a definite scheme for the 
union of the Republics with the British colonies 
in a federal system, British statesmen and the 
educated classes in general had adopted the views 
expressed by Grey twenty years before. Tardily 
they had learnt to recognise both the essential 
unity of the Dutch population and tlie value of 
the country as an industrial asset of the em^re. 
But, in the meantime, the centre of political 
power had shifted in England. The extension 
of the franchise had placed the ultimate control 
of British policy in South Africa in the hands of 
a class of electors who were, as yet, wholly un- 
educated in the political and economic conditions 
of that country. The divergence of opinion 
between the home and the local authority became 
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in this case wider than ever. In short, it was 
the will of the nation that caused Frere to be 
arrested midway in the accomplishment of his 
task, and gave a mandate in 1880 to the Libei^ 
party to* administer. South Africa upon the lines 
of a policy shaped in contemptuous indifference 
offthe profoundest convictions and most solemn 
warnings of a great proconsul and most loyal 
servant of the ^Crown. 

The facts of Frere ’s supersession and recall are 
notorious : the story is too recent to need telling 
a£ length. We know now that, apart from the 
actual discvBvery of the XA'^itwatersrand gold-mines, 
all that he foresaw and foretold has been realised 
in the ev;ents which culminated, tw'enty years later, 
in the great South yifrican \\'^ar. The military 
power whi(;Ji at that time (1877-80) stood in the 
way of South African unity under the British 
flag was the Zulu people. 'J'lie whole adult male 
population of the tribe had been trained for war, 
and organised by Ketshwayo into a fighting 
machine. AVith this formidable military instru- 
m^t at his command Ketshwayo proposed to 
emulate the sanguinary career of conquest pursued 
by his grandfather Tshaka;* and he had pre- 
pared the way for the half-subdued military 
Bantu throughout South Africa to co-operate 
with him in a general revolt against the growing 
supremacy of the white man. Frere removed 
this obstacle. But in doing so he, or rather the 


* Chaka, 
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general entrusted with the command of the 
military operations, lost a British regiment at 
Isandlhwana. This revelation of the strength of 
ti^e Zulu army was, in fact, a complete confirma- 
tion of the correctness of Frere’s diagnosis of 
the South African situation. His contention was 
that England must give evidence of both her 
capacity and her intention to control the native 
population of South Africa before she could 
reasonably ask the republican Dutch to surrender 
their independence and reunite with the British 
colonies in a federal system under the British flag. 
A native power, organised solely for* -aggressive 
warfare against one of two possible white neigh- 
bours, constituted therefore, in his opinion, not 
only a perpetual menace to the safety of Natal, 
but an insuperable obstacle to the elective dis- 
charge of a duty by the paramount Power, the 
successful performance of which was a condition 
precedent to the reunion of the European com- 
munities. The only point in dispute was the 
question whether the powers of Ketshwayo’s 
impis had been exaggerated. To this question 
the disaster of Isandlhwana returned an emphatic 
“ No.” 

The divergence of opinion between Frere and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s cabinet was trivial as com- 
pared with the profound gulf which separated 
his policy from the South African policy of Mr. 
Gladstone. After the return of the Liberal party 
to power in the spring of 1880, Frere was allowed 
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to remain in office until August 1st, when he 
was recalled by a telegraphic despatch. But, as 
Lord Kimberley pointed out to him, there had 
been “ so much divergence ” between his vie;i<?; 
and those of the • Home Government that he 
would not have been allowed to remain at the 
C*pe, “ had it not been lor the special reason that 
there was a prospect of his being able materially 
to forward tli*; policy of confederation.” This 
prospect, of course, had then been removed by 

the failure of the Cape Government, on .June 29th, 

• « 

to bring ^bout the conference of delegates from 
the sevenfl States, which was the initial step 
towards the realisation of I.,ord Carnarvon’s scheme 
of federal union. 

The vindication of Frere’s statesmanship has 
been carried, by the inexorable logic of events, 
far beyond the sphere of Blue-book arguments. 
But it is impossible to read this smug despatch 
without recalliiig the words which JNIr. Kruger 
wrote to Mr. (now Lord) Courtney on .Fune 2(»th 
of the same year : “ 'I'he fall of Sir Bartle Frere 
will ... be useful. . . . We have done our duty 
and used all legitimate influence to cause the 
conference proposals to fail.” That is to say, it 
was known to these faithful confederates of that 
section of the Liberal party of which Mr. Courtney 
was the head, that the CJladstone Government 
had determined to reciall Sir Bartle Frere three 
days before “ the special reason ” for maintaining 
him ^ the Cape had disappeared. 
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But what we are really concerned with is the 
nature of the opinions upon the central question 
of South African administration which Frere‘'put 
fls^pvard at this critical period. With these before 
us, the most elementary acquaintance with the 
events of the last ten years will suffice to indicate 
the profound degree in which his knowledge ffif 
South African conditions surpassed the knowledge 
of those who took upon themselveic to reverse his 
policy. What, above all, Frere realised was, that 
a point had been reached at which the whole of 
South Africa must be gathered under fhe British 
flag without delay. He had noted '"the disin- 
tegrating influences at work in tlie Cape Colony 
and the strength of the potential antagonism of 
the republican Dutch. The anne.xation of the 
Transvaal was not his deed, nor did either the 
time or the manner in which it was done command 
his approval. But he asserted that British rule, 
once established there, must be maintained at all 
costs. With this end in view, he urged that 
every re.sponsibiIity incurred by England in the 
act of annexation must be fulfilled to the letter. 
Utilising the information which he had gained 
by personal observation during his visit to the 
Transvaal in 1879, and availing himself of the 
co-operation of President Brand, of the Free 
State, and Chief .Justice de Villiers, in the Cape 
Colony, he drafted a scheme of administrative 
reform sufficient to satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Boers for self-government without 
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endangering the permanency of British rule. It 
included proposals for administrative and financial 
reforms framed with a view of reducing the cost 
of government to the lowest point consistent 
efficienc5^, for the reorganisation of the courts of 
law, for the survey of the proposed railway line 
tot Uelagoa Bay, and full details of a system of 
representative government. This measure hg urged 
upon the Colonial Oflice as one of immediate 
necessity, since it embodied the fulfilment of the 
definite promises of an early grant of self-govern- 
ment made to the Boers at the time of annexation,^ 

He reewgnised the value of Delagoa Bay as an 
essential factor in tlie political and commercial 
system <^f a united South .^Vfriea, and he earnestly 
recommended its acqwisition by purchase from the 
l*ortugues(^ Government. His perception of the 
extreme importance of satisfying all legitimate 
claims of the Boers, and his acute realisation of the 
danger of allowing the 'fransvaal to become a 
“jumping-off ground” either for foreign powers 
or Afrikamier Nationalists, are exhibited in due 
reifetionship in a private memorandum which he 
wrote from the Cape at the end of July, 1879 : 

“Any reliance on mere force in the Transvaal 
must react dangerously down here in the old 
colony, and convert the Dutch Country party, now 
as loyal and prosperous a section of the population 

* llie receipt of the despatcii in which tliese valuable recommen- 
dations were made was not even acknowledg-ed by the C olonial Office. 
Frero himself ^ives the outlines of his proposals in an article published 
in The mneteenth Century for February, 1 B 81 . 
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as any under the Crown, into dangerous allies of 
the small anti-English Republican party, who are 
for separation, thus paralysing the edbrts of the 
^yal English party now in power, who aim at 
making the country a self-defending integral portion 
of the British Empire. Further, any attempt to 
give back or restore the Boer Republic in the 
Transvaal must lead to anarchy and failure, and 
probably, at no distant period, to a vicious imitation 
of some South American Republics, in which the 
more uneducated and misguided lipers, dominated 
and led by better educated foreign adventurers — 
Germans, Hollanders, Trisli Home Rulers, and 
other European Repiddicans and Socialists — will 
become a pest to the whole of South Africa, and a 
most dangerous fulcrum to any European Power 
bent on contesting our nav al supremacy, or injuring 
us in our colonies. 

“There is no escaping from the responsibility 
which has already been incurred, ever since the 
British flag was planted on the Castlp, here. All 
our real difficulties have arisen, and still arise, from 
attempting to ev’ade or shift this responsibility. . . , 
If you abdicate tlie sov'^ereign position, the abdica- 
tion has always to be heavily paid for in both blood 
and treasure. . . . Your object is not concjuest, but 
simply supremacy up to Delagoa Bay. This will 
have to be asserted some day, and the assertion yill 
not become easier by delay. 'I'he trial of .strength 
will be forced on you, aTid neither justice nor 
humanity will be served by postponing the trial if 
we start with a good cause.” 

Could not the man who foresaw these dangers 
have prevented them ? It is impossible to resist the 
momentum of this thought. 

The events by which this forecast was so closely 
realised are not likely to be effaced fro'm the 
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memory of this generation. Frere had scarcely left 
the Colony from which he had been recalled by the 
ioint* efforts of Mr. Kriiger and Lord (then Mr.) 
Courtney before the former, with his fellow triuiTi^ 
virs, had raised the V^ier-kleur upon the still desolate 
uplands of the Witwatersraud. The attempt to 
pul down by force the Boer revolt of 1880-81 failed. 
Mr. Gladstone's cabinet recoiled before the prospect 
of a war in wjjich tlie Boers might have been 
supported by their kinsmen in the Free State and 
the Cape Colony, 'fhe retrocession of the Trans- 
vaal under the terms of the Pretoria Convention 

t 

(1881) was* followed by further concessions em- 
bodied in the laaidon Convention of 1884. It is 
absolutely established as fact that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government intended, .by certain articles contained 
in both conventions, to secure to all actual and 
potential British residents in the 'IVansvaal the 
enjoyment of all tiie political rights of citizenship 
possessed by the Boers. But it is equally certain 
that the immediate contra\ ention of Article XVI. 
of the Pretoria Convention, when in 1882 the 
perk)d of residence necessary to qualify for the 
franchise was raised from two to fixe yeai-s, was 
allowed to pass without protest from the Imperial 
Government. And thus a breach of the Conven- 
tion, which the discovery of the Witwatersrand 
gold-fields (188(5) and the subsecpient establishment 
of a great British industrial community made a 
matter of vital importance, was condoned. A few 
years fliore and the country which prided itself 
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upon being the home of liberty and of free 
institutions was confounded by the spectacle of a 
South Africa of its own making, in which a British 
\|ajority denied the franchise in a Dutch Republic, 
contrasted with a Duteli minority dominatir^ 
and controlling the machinery of responsible 
government in a British colony. • 

Thi^ situation brings us (to use a military phrase) 
within striking distance of the jibjective of the 
present work — the personality and efforts of the 
man who administered South Africa in the momen- 
tons years of the struggle for equal rjghts for all 
white men from the Zambesi to Capetown. 

If the records set out in the preceding pages 
leave any impression upon the mind, it is one that 
must produce a sense of amazement, almost 
exasperation, at the thought of the mjj,ny mistakes 
and disasters that might have been avoided, if only 
greater weight had been attached to the advice 
tendered to the British Government by its local 
representative in South Africa. And with this 
sense of amazement a generous mind will associate 
inevitably a feeling of regret for the injustice 
unwittingly, but none the less irreparably, inflicted 
upon loyal and capable servants of the Crown — 
an injustice so notorious that it has made South 
Africa the “grave of reputations.” Apart from 
the pre-eminence with which the period of Lord 
Milner’s administration is invested by the occur- 
rence within it of a military conflict of unparalleled 
magnitude, Lord Milner stands out in thtf anqals 
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of South Africa as the first High Commissioner 
whose knowledge of South African conditions was 
allowed to inspire the policy of the Home Govern-^ 
ment, and who liimself was recognised by thi 
Government and people of Great Britain as voicing 
the convictions and aspirations of all loyal subjects 
of the Crown in that province of the empire. 

The state of affairs with which I.,ord Milnor was 
called upon to d*al was in its essence the situation 
sketched by Frere tw^enty years before in the 

memorable forecast to which reference has been 

« • 

made. But the working of the forces indicated 
. by Frere 'S^s destined, if xmeheeked, to drive 
England one day to a life-and-dcath struggle for 
her supramacy in South Africa, had been com- 
plicated by an event * which cannot be omitted 
altogether frain a chapter intended, like a Euripidean 
prologue, to prepare the mind of the spectator 
for the proper understanding of the characters and 
action of the drama. This event is the Jameson 
Raid. 

In order to see the Jameson Raid in its true 
pers’pective, it is not sufficient to place it in 
relationship to those familiar and notorious events 
by which it was followed. It must also be placed 
in relationship to the no less clearly defined events 
by which it was preceded. Thus placed it 
becomes the direct outcome of the refusal of the 
Imperial Government to use the advice of its 
local representative — or, more precisely, of the 
refusal to base its policy on South African instead 
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of British conditions : and, as such, it convinced 
the Imperial Government of the need of reviving 
the power of its local representative. In* other 
''^words, it is a connecting link between the High 
Commissionersliips of Frere and Milner. The 
events which followed the recall of Frere were 
.accepted by the Britisli inliabitants of South Africa 
as a practical demonstration of the inherent vicious- 
ness of the system under whick the decision of 
cardinal questions of Soutli .tVfrican administration 
was left in the hands of the House of Commons, a 
body in wdrich they were not represepted ; which 
met 6,000 miles away ; whose judgment was liable, 
to be w^arped by irrelev'ant considerations of English 
party politics ; and one which was admittedly 
unfamiliar with the country atid peoples whose 
interests were vitally affected by tl»e manner in 
which these questions were decided. The lesson 
of the retrocession was taken to heart so earnestly 
that, fifteen years later, the majority of the British 
residents in the Transvaal refused to support a 
movement for reform which involved the re- 
establishment of Imperial authority, while aAong 
those who were loyal to the British connection 
throughout South Africa its effect was to make 
them think, as did Rhodes, that the machinery 
of the various local British governments must 
be dissociated as much as possible from the 
principles and methods of the Home Government. 
Hence the necessity for what Rhodes called 
the “elimination of the Imperial factoA” The 
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expression, as he afterwards explained, w^as in no 
way inconsistent w’ith attaehment to the British 
connexion. As read in tlie context in which it 
was originally used, it meant merely that the 
European ’ population of Bechuanaland,’ being 
mainly Boer immigrants, could be administered 
morf successfully by oHicers responsible to a 
government which, like that of the Cape Cojony, 
was well versed i^i South jV.friean conditions, than 
by officers directly responsible to the Imperial 
Government. The phrase was a criticism of 
Downing Sfj’eet, and still more of English party 
government..* In short, Rhodes was convinced 
that if a system of Britisli administration, based 
on South ^African conditions, was ever to be 
carried on .successfully, the local British authority, 
and not tlie Jilome (Tovernment, must be the 
machine employed ; and in order to allow it to 
work freely, its action must be made as independent 
as possible of Downing Street. For I3owning 
Street was an autliority whicli blew hot or cold, 
in accordance with the views of the party for the 
time being in power.^ 

And, in point of fact, both parties in England 


^ ' The Crown C'olony — not the I’roteetonite — .•innexeil by the ('.Hpe 
(^doiiy in 189 . 5 . 

’ llhodes’s word.'? were : “ If we do not settle this [i.p. the question 
of Bechuanaland] ourselves, we shall see it hiken up in the House 
of Commons on one side or the other, not from any real ii\terest 
m the question, but simply because of its ooasequeuces to those 
occupying the Ministerial iMiiiches. W'e want to get rid of Downing 
Street in this question, and to deal with it ourselves, as a self- 
governing colUny." 
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acquiesced in this judgment of the South African 
British. During the years between Frere’s recall 
^^and the appointment of Lord Milner (1880—1897) 
the High Commissioner was a decreasing force. 
Both Lord Rosmead and I..ord Loch did little 
to mould the destiny of South jVfrica : not because 
they lacked capacity, but because it was «• tlie 
determination of the Home (Government to leave 
the difficult pz'oblem of South ‘African unity to 
local initiative. On the other hand, the progress 
which was made in this direction by local initiative, 
aided as it M'as by the fortuitous discovery of the 
A¥itwatersrand gold-fields, was considerable. The 
highlands of South Central Africa were acquii-ed 
for the British race, and the Boer was, effectively 
prevented from carrying ’■the Vier-klcur beyond 
the Limpopo ; the railway, drawiie through the 
Free State by the magnet of the Rand, disturbed 
the retirement of the republican Dutch ; and 
finally the Cape Colony and Natal were linked 
together with the Free State in a Customs Union. 
But the development of the mineral resources of 
the country led to the appearance of a new Yactor 
in South African politics. 'Die comparative decline 
in the activity of the High Commissioner had 
been accompanied by the establishment and growth e 
of powerful industrial corporations. It is easy to 
understand how a man like Rhodes, with the 
wealth and influence of De Beers and the Chartered 
Company at his command, might seek, by an 
alliance with the “ great houses ” of the^ Rand, to 
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find in private effort an instrument for remedying 
the deficiencies of the Imperial Government even 
more 'appropriate than the local governmental 
action upon which he had previously relied. For* 
the work of these •industrial corporations had 
powerfully enlisted tlie interest and sympathy of 
the •British public. The Jameson Raid was an 
illegitimate and disastrous application of an qjther- 
wise meritorious j*nd successful effort to strengthen 
the British hold upon South Africa by private 
enterprise. It "was at once the measure of Imperial 
inefficiency, «ind its cure. 

. One othe^ circumstance must be recalled in 
estimating the extent to whic*h the Home Govern- 
ment had, earned the distrust of the British 
population in South 'Africa. Only eighteen 
months ' before the Raid the High Commissioner, 
Lord Loch, had gone to Pretoria carrying a 
despatch in Avhich the grant of a five years’ 
franchise was advocated on behalf of the Uit- 
landers. His instructions were to present this 
despatch, and press upon President Kriiger per- 
sonally the necessity for giving effect to its recom- 
mendations. These instructions were cancelled 
at the last moment by I.iord Ripon, because the 
German Ambassador had made representations 
in London that such action Avould be regarded 
as an interference with the statm quo in South 
Africa, and, as such, detrimental to German 
interests in that country. And six months later* 

* June, 1894. * January 28tk, 1896 
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President Kriiger, in attending a “Kommers” 
given by the German Club at Pretoria in honour 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm II.’s birthday, alluded to 
Germany as a grown-up power that would stop 
England from “ kicking ” the child Republic. 

The Raid was, therefore, a short cut to baffle 
German intrigue and solve the problem of ^uth 
African unity at one blow. For to Rhodes the 
enfranchisement of the Uitlafiders meant the 
withdrawal of the Transvaal Government from its 
opposition to his scheme of commercial feden\J;ion. 
It is obvious that one ground of •justification, 
and one only, can be found for tfie usurpation 
of the functions of government by a private 
individual, or group of individuals. This justifi- 
cation is success. It has been tlie custom to 
represent Dr. Jameson’s decision t(f “ride in” as 
“ an act of monumental folly,” alike from a 
political and a military point of ^'icw. But this 
opinion overlooks the fact that the affair may 
have been so planned in Rhodes’s mind that 
success did not depend upon the victory of the 
Uitlanders, aided by Jameson’s troopers, but on 
the presence of the High Commissioner in .the 
Transvaal under such conditions as w'ould make 
the intervention of the Imperial Government at’ 
once imperative and effectual. The representative 
of the Imperial Government, backed by a Johannes- 
burg in armed revolt again.st the Boer oligarchy, 
would find himself — so Rhodes thought — in a 
position highly favourable to the successful prose- 
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cution of the demands which had already been 
put forward on behalf of British subjects resident 
in the Transvaal. And in order that this essential 
part of the plan might be carried out without 
a momeflt of unnecessary delay, Rhodes kept a 
train, with steam up, in the station at Capetown 
rej^dy to speed Lord Rosniead northwards direetly 
the news of Dr. .Jameson’s arrival at Johannesburg” 
should have rea^-hed him. Onee .Jameson’s foree 
had “ got througli,” he relied upon tlie Reform 
Committee, however incomplete its preparations, 
behig able^to hold Johannesburg for a couple of 
days agaiuj^t any force the Boers could bring.' 
Nor in the light of what happened, during the 
war, both at Mafeking and Kimberley, can this 
expectation be thought extravagant. Here his 
responsibilitjes would have ended. The High 
Commissioner and the Imperial Government would 
ha^■e done the rest. To indulge in metaplior, the 
Imperial locomotive was to be set going, but 
the lines on which it was to run were those laid 
down by Mr. Rhodes. 

M this was the essence of Rhodes’s plan, it 
would matter comparatively little whether the 
Reformers had, or had not, completed their pre- 
parations, or whether Dr. Jameson had 1,200 or 
500 men. Certainly some such assumption is 
necessary to account for the fact that Rhodes 

* It is worth noticing that even the presence of the Oeniian Marines 
atDelagoa Bay wjis coiiuterbalanced —whether hy eliance or ilesign — by 
the coincidence of the arrival of a Britisli troopship with time-expired 
mew Ironf the Indian garrison^ otF Durham 
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treated his confederates at Johannesburg as so 
many pawns on a chess-board. It is. equally 
necessary to account for Dr. Jameson’s action. 
‘ Twenty years friends, and now he goes in and 
ruins me,” was Rhodes’s comment on the news 
that Dr. .laraeson liad “ ridden in,” in spite of 
his own orders to the contrary and the message 
’to the same effect which Captain Heany had 
delivered on behalf of the Reforqfiers. But what 
if Dr. .Jameson knew, or thought that he knew, 
that Rhodes’s object in forcing the insurrection 
was not to make the Uitlanders redi^ce Kruger, 
but to compel the Imperial Government to step 
in? In this case he may w'ell have thought that 
what was essential was not that the rising should 
be successful, but that there should be a rising of 
any kind; provided that it was sufficiently grave 
to arrest the attention of the Avorld, and claim 
the interference of the Imperial Government. 

According to Mr. Chamberlain the continued 
inaction of the Imperial Government in the eighteen 
months that had passed since Imrd I..och’s visit 
to Pretoria in .June, 1894, was due to two circum- 
stances. In the first place, “the Uitlanders and 
their organs had always deprecated the introduction 
into the dispute of what is called in South Africa 
the ‘ Imperial factor ’ ” ; and in the second, the 
“ rumours ” of violent measures “ were continually 
falsified by the event.” Obviously, if Rhodes forced 
an insurrection with the intention of removing 
these obstacles — if, that is to say, the intexveqtion 
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of the Imperial Government, and not the success 
of the insurrection, was his primary object — the 
temerity of, Dr. Jameson’s invasion is materially 
diminished. Now Mr. Chamberlain’s statement,' 
made under date February 4th, 1896, i.c. five 
weeks after the Raid, is perfectly consistent with 
the^view of the attitude of the Reformers expressed 
by Rhodes on the day before the Raid took 
place. , 

Dr. Jameson’s force, it will be remembered, 
started on the evening df Sunday, December 29th, 
18J5. Up^ to three days' before — the 26th — 
nothing had occurred to interfere with the final 
arrangement, telegraphed to Dr. Jameson from 
Capetown^ that the movement in Johannesburg 
would take place on Saturday, the 28th. The 
circumstance^ which caused tlie Reformers to 
alter their plans were explained by Rhodes in an 
interview with Sir Graham Rower, the Imperial 
Secretary, at Capetown on the same Saturday, 
the 28th, with his accustomed A’i^'acity. The 
.Johannesburg insurrection, he said — 

“hafl fizzled out as a damp squib. The capitalists 
financing the movement had made the hoisting 
of the British flag a Avn-c (/ud non. This the 
National Union rejected, and issued a manifesto 
declaring for a republic. ’Die division had led to 
the complete collapse of the moA'cment, and it 
was thought that the leaders would make the best 
terms they could with I*resident Kriiger.” 

The telegrams which reached Dr. .Taineson between 
the 26th and 29th contained tlie same facts, with 
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the further information that Captain Heany was 
travelling by special train to him with a message 
direct from the Reformers. In these circumstances 
it is said that Rhodes at Capetown imagined as 
little as the Reform leaders at Johannesburg that 
Dr. Jameson would cross the frontier. That, 
however, there was another point of view %om 
which the situation might present itself to Dr. 
Jameson is shown by the fact that JMr. Chamberlain, 
in reply to the High Commissioner’s telegram 
reporting the substance Rhodes’s statement to 
Sir Graham Bower,* at once ‘ inquired of Tord 
Rosmead, Are you sure .Jameson h«ii not moved 
in consequence of the collapse ? ” 

W as Mr, Chamberlain riglit ? Did Dr. Jameson 
see in the fact that the Reformers were divided 
on such an issue only an additional reason for 
carrying out a plan which had for its object to 
compel the Imperial Government to intervene in 
the affairs of the Transvaal before it was too 
late ; that is to say, before the British population 
had definitely committed itself to the policy of a 
purged republic, but a republic under any flag 
but that of Great Britain ? Such a policy was 
not merely possible. It seemed inevitable to the 
vivacious French observer who wrote, not from 
hearsay, but “ with his eyes upon the object,” 
in December, 1893 : 

“The Transvaal will never be an English colony. 
The English of the Transvaal, as well as those 

* Afternoon of Monday f l)ecem)>er ® 
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of Cape Colony and Natal, M^ould be as firmly 
opposed- to it as the Uoers themselves, for they 
havemever forgiA'cn England for letting herself be 
beaten by the Boers at Majuba Hill and accepting' 
her defeat, a proceeding whicli has rendered them 
ridiculous in the eyes of the Dutch population of 
South Africa. . . . ^Vith me this is not a simple 
injpression, but a firm conviction.”' 

If these were the considerations wliich \yeighed 
with Dr. Jameson, his decision to “ ride in ” 
was inconsistent neither with friendship nor with 
p.'rtriotism. When Captain Heany had read from 
his pocket-book the message from the Reformers, 
Jameson placed for twenty minutes outside his 
tent. Having re-entered it, he announced his 
determination to disregard Heany ’s message no 
less than Hhodes’s telegram. It was a momentous 
decision to* take after twenty minutes’ thought. 
Had he a reasonable expectation of carrying out 
the plap as Rhodes conceived it, in spite of the 
change in the position of affairs at Johannesburg ? 
Had he any reason to believe that Rhodes desired 
him to force the insurrection in spite of his 
tefegrams to the contrary ? It is the answers to 
these questions that make the Raid, as far as 
Dr. Jameson is concerned, an “ act of monumentiil 
folly,” or a legitimate assumption of personal 
responsibility that is part of the empire-builder’s 
stock-in-trade. The answer to the second question 
remains a matter of speculation. The answer to 
the first is to be found in the record of the 
* “ JolJU Bull & Co,;’ by “ Max O’Bell," 1894, 
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expedition. Dr. Jameson reached Kriigersdorp at 
three o’clock on Wednesday, January 1st. . A few 
^ hours before a cyclist had brought him con^atu- 
latory messages from the Reform leaders. The 
goal was almost within sight. What prevented 
Sir John AVillougliby from taking his little force 
safely over the remaining twenty miles fr*m 
Krligersdorp to .Johannesburg was the merest 
accident: the few hours’ delay ciiused, naturally 
enough, by Dr. Jameson’s desire that his force 
should be met and escorted by a small body of 
A’^olunteers from the Rand. He did mjt want, as 
he said, to go to .Johannesburg as “a pirate.” Sir 
John Willoughby’s evidence is perfectly definite 
and conclusive on the point. If the fprce had 
pushed on by road from Krligersdorp to .Johannes- 
burg on \^’^ednesday evening — had ' in 

Willoughby’s words, “ messed about ” at Kriigers- 
dorp in expectation of the welcoming escort — 
Johannesburg would have been reached in safety 
on Thursday morning. With Dr. .Jameson in 
Johannesburg and J^ord Rosmead speeding north- 
wards in his special train, the way would hftve 
been prepared for that decisive and successful 
action on the part of the Imperial Government 
which Rhodes had desired to bring about. 

But, unsuccessful jis Avas the actual expedition, 
the decision to “ ride in ” had secured the inter- 
vention of the Imperial Government. If inter- 
vention could haA^e done what Rhodes expected 
of it, Dr. Jameson’s decision to “ ride in ” "would 
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have gained, at the cost of few lives and no 
increase .of the national debt, what the war gained 
four years later at the cost of twenty thousand^ 
lives and £220,000,000. As it was, it failed to 
win the ‘franchise fbr the Uitlanders, Why did 
not Lord Rosmead, with so strong a Colonial 
Secretary as JMr. Chamberlain at his back, brush 
the Raid aside, and address himself to the re- 
moval of the greater wrt)ng that gave it birth ? 
If Lord Rosmead had acted in the spirit of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s despatches ; if he had reminded 
thcT (iovewiment of the Republic from the first 
“ that the<danger Irom which they had just escaped 
was real, and one which, if the causes which led up 
to it werp not removed, might recur, although in a 
different form if he had used “ plain language ” 
to Fresideyt Kruger ; and if, above all, he had 
remembered — as Mr. Cliamberlain reminded him— 
that “the people of Johannesburg had surrendered 
in the belief that reasonable concessions would 
hav'e been arranged through his intervention, and 
until these were granted, or were definitely pro- 
mised to him by the President, the root-causes 
of the recent troubles would remain,” — might he 
not yet have saved South Africa for the empire 
without subjecting her to the dread arbitrament 
of the sword ? 

It is in the answer to this question that we 
find the actual cause of the utter failure oi 
Rhodes’s plan. The truth is that success in any 
real sense — ^that is to say, success which would 
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have strengthened British supremacy and promoted 
the union of European South Africa — ^was im- 
possible. The sole response which Lord Rosmead 
S’eturned to Mr. Chamberlain’s counsels was the 
weary confession : “ 'Phe quostion of concessions 
to Uitlanders has never been discussed between 
President Kriiger and myself.” The methods 
employed by Rhodes were so questionable that 
no High Commissioner could h^ve allowed the 
Imperial Government to have derived any advantage 
from them. To have gained the franchise for the 
Uitlanders as the resulf of violent and ui^scrupuliUlis 
action, would have inflicted an endiK’jng injury 
upon the British cause in South Africa for which 

the enfranchisement itself would have been small 

« 

compensation. The disclosure of these methods 
and, with them, of the hollowness of Rhodes’s 
alliance with the Afrikander Bond, alarmed and 
incensed the whole Dutch population of South 
Africa. What this meant Uord Rosmead knew, 
and Mr. Chamberlain did not know. The ten 
years’ truce between the forces of the Afrikander 
nationalists and the paramount Power was at •an 
end. To combat these forces something better 
than the methods of the Raid w'as required. Non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribm Ms! No modern 
race have excelled the Dutch in courage and 
endurance. In Europe they had successfully de- 
fended their independence against the flower of' 
the armies of Spain, Austria, and France. The 
South African Dutch were not inferior in* these 
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qualities to the people of the parent stock. If 
such a race, embarked upon what it conceived to 
be a 'struggle for national existence, was to be 
overcome, the hands of the conqueror must be 
clean as well as stroAg. None the less the active’ 
sympathy with the Uitlanders exhibited in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s despatches was welcomed by the 
British as evidence that the new Colonial Secretary 
was more alert* and determined than his pre- 
decessors, For tlie first time in the history of 
British administration in South Africa, Downing 
Street had*shown itself more zealous than Cape- 
.town. It w?is the solitarj' ray of light that broke 
the universal gloom in which South Africa was 
enshroudefi by the catastrophe of the Raid. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CREED OF THE AFJIIKANDER XATIONAIASTS ^ 

In the face of the colossal resistance offered to 
the British arms by the Boers and their colonial 
kinsmen in the South African War, it may seem 
unnecessary to produce any evidence in su^ort 
of the contention that the military Arength then, 
displayed by the Dutch in Soutli Africa was the 
result of long and careful preparation.. But the 
same inability to grasp the facts of the South 
African situation which kept the Ajmy Corps in 
England three months after it should have been 
sent to the Cape, is still to be met with. 'J'his 
attitude of mind — whether it be a consciousness 
of moral rectitude, or a mere insular disdain of 
looking at things from any but a British point of 
view — is still to be observed in the statemeifts of 
those politicians who will even now deny that any 

' is our Afrikander character, llie desceiidants of Hollanders, 

Germans and Frenchmen iater-niarried, and are only known at 
present by their surnames. They form the Afrikander nationality, 
and call themselves Afrikanders. The Afrikanders are no inor« 
Hollanders than Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Germans, They have 
their own language, own morals and customs ; they are just as much 
a nation as any other .*' — De Patriot , in the course of an article headed 

A Common but Dangerous Error ** — the error in question being the 
assertion that ^^the Cape Colony is an English colony** (translated 
and reproduced in The Cape Timee^ September Bth, 1884), 

48 
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trace of a definite plan of action, or of a concerted 
purpose, .which could properly be described as a 
“conspiracy” against British supremacy was to 
be found among the Dutcli population of South 
Africa as* a whole, pVior to the outbreak of the 
war. It is for the benefit of such politicians in 
parl^ and still more with a view of bringing the 
mind of the reader into something approachjng a 
direct contact vwth the actual working of the 
Afrikander mind, that I transcribe a statement 
of the pure doctrine of the Bond, as it was 
expanded %by the Cierman, Borckenhagen, and 
his followers •in the Free State. It will, however, 
be convenient to preface the quotation with a 
word of e^iplanation in respect both of the text 
and the personality of Borckenhagen. 

The passage, which is taken verbatim from a 
work entitled, “ The Origin of the Anglo- Boer 
War Revealed,” is a collection of sentences gathered 
from Dutch pamphlets and articles “ emanating 
from Holland,” and translated literally into the 
somewhat uncouth Fiiiglish of the text. The 
autheft" of the work, INIr. C. II. Thomas, was for 
many years a burgher of the Free State, where 
he shared the opinions of President Brand, and 
subsequently supported Mr. J. G. Fraser in 
opposing the policy of “ closer union ” with the 
South African Republic, advocated by Brand’s 
successor, Mr. F. W. Reitz. The point of view 
from which the Dutch of Holland regarded the 
nationalist movement in South Africa was succinctly 

4 
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stated in an article published by the Amsterdam 
Handelsbiad in 1881. 

“ The future of England lies in India, and the 
future of Holland in South Africa. . . . When 
our capitalists vigorously develop this ttade, and, 
for example, form a syndicate to buy Delagoa Bay 
from Portugal, then a railway from Capetown to 
Bloemfontein, Potchefstroom, Pretoria, Del{%oa 
Bay will be a lucrative investment. And when, in 
course of time, the Dutch language shall universally 
prevail in South Africa, this most extensive 
territory will become a North America for Holland, 
and enable us to balance the Anglo-Saxon race.” ’ 

Carl Borckenhagen, who, with Mi;. Reitz,* ad- 
vocated the establishment of the Bond in 1881, 
was a German republican. His name has been 
associated with I\Ir. Thomas’s summary of the Bond 
propaganda in the Free State, because, as editor 
of The Bloemfontein Exprss up to* the time of 
his death, early in 1898, he was probably the most 
consistent of all the South African exponents of 
the nationalist creed. Certainly it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that he converted the Free State of 
Brand into the Free State of Steyn. , 

“The Bond Pkoguamme 

“The Afrikander Bond has as final object what 
is summed up in its motto of ‘ Afrika voor de 
Afrikaners.’ The whole of South Africa belongs 
by just right to the Afrikander nation. It is the 

^ Quoted by Du 7 oit in Ik Patriot : transliitiou from tlie Engli»h 
reprint of Ik Trammake Oortog. 

^ I’hen Judge, afterwards President of the Free State, and State-» 
Secretary qf thp South African Republip ip $uccp8sio?i tp Bp. Leyds^ 
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privilege and duty of every Afrikander to contribute 
all in his power towards the expulsion of the 
EnglifJi usurper. The States of South Africa to 
be federated in one independent Republic. 

The Afrikander Bond prepares for this consum- 
mation. * 

Argument in justification : — 

(|t) The transfer of the Cape Colony to the 
British Government took place by circumstances 
of force majeure and without the consent of the 
Dutcli nation, aWio renounced all claim in favour 
of tire Afrikander or Boer nation. 

{h) Natal is territory* which accrued to a con- 
tingent of the Boer nation by purchase from the 
Zulu king.' who received the consideration agreed 
• for. •* 

(c) The British authorities expelled the rightful 
owners from Natal by force of arms without just 
cause. 

The task of the .;\frikander Bond consists in : 

(tf) Prociulng the staunch adhesion and co- 
operation of every jVfrikander and other real friend 
of the cause. 

{h) To obtain the sympathy, the moral and 
effective aid, of one or more of the world’s Powers. 

The means to accomplish those tasks are : 

Personal persuasion. Press propaganda, legislation 
and diplomacy. 

The direction of the application of these means 
is entrusted to a select bf)dy of members eligible 
for their loyalty to the cause and their abilities and 
position. That body w'ill conduct such measures 
as need the observance of special secrecy. Upon 
the rest of the members will devolve activities of a 
general character under the direction of the selected 
chiefs.^ 

One of the indispensable requisites is the proper 

prganisation of an effective fund, which is to be 
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regularly sustained. Bond members will aid each 
other in all relations of public life in preference to 
non-members. o 

• In the efforts of gaining adherence to the cause 
it is of importance to distinguish tliree categories 
of persons : 

(1) The class of Afrikanders who are to some 
extent deteriorated by assimilative influences A^th 
the English race, Avhose restoration to patriotism 
will need great efforts, discretion, and patience. 

(2) The apparently untliinking and apathetic 
class who J5refer to relegate all initiative to leaders 
whom they will loyally follow. This class is the 
most numerous by fat. 

(8) The warmly patriotic class, including men 
gifted with intelligence, energy, and spcedh, qualified 
as leaders, and apt to exercise influence over the 
rest. 

ft 

Among these three classes many exist whose 
views and religious scruples need to be corrected. 
Scripture abounds in proofs and salieSit analogies 
applying to the situation and justifying our cause. 
In this, as Avell as in other directions, the members 
who M'ork in circulating written propaganda Avill 
supply the correct and conclusive arguments 
accessible to all. 

Upon the basis of our just rights the British 
Government, if not the entire nation, is ^ the 
usurping enemy of the Boer nation. 

In dealing with an enemy it is justifiable to 
employ, besides force, also means of a less open 
character, such as diplomacy and stratagem. 

The greatest danger to Afrikanderdom is the 
English policy of Anglicising the Boer nation — to 
submerge it by the process of assimilation. 

A distinct attitude of holding aloof from English 
influences is the only remedy against that peril and 
for thwarting that insidious policy. ' 
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It is only such an attitude that will preserve the 
nation iii its simple faith and habits of morality, 
and provide safety against the dangers of con- 
tamination and pernicious examples, with all their 
fateful copsequences to body and soul. 

Let the Dutch language have the place of 
honour in schools and homes. 

j^et alliances of marriage with the English be 
stamped as unpatriotic. 

Let every .(Vfrikander sec that he is at all •times 
well armed with tlie best possible weapons, and 
maintains the expert use of the rifle among young 
and old, so as to be ready when duty calls, and the 
timo^is ri^ for asserting the nation’s rights and 
being rid m Eiiglish thraldom. 

Employ ‘feachers only who are animated with 
truly patriotic sentiments. 

Let it be well understood that English domi- 
nation will also bring English intolerance and 
servitude, for it is only a very frail link which 
separates the English State Church from actual 
Romanism, and its proselytism eii bloc is only a 
matter of short time. 

Equally repugnant and dangerous is England’s 
policy towards the (coloured races, whom she aims, 
for the sake of industrial profit, at elevating to 
equal rank with whites, in direct conflict with 
spiritual authority — a policy -which incites coloured 
people to rivalry with their superiors, and can only 
end in common disaster. 

Whilst remaining absolutely independent, the 
ties of blood, relationship, and language point to 
Holland for a domestic bjise. 

As to commerce, Germany, America, and other 
industrial nations could more than fill the gap left 
by England, and such connections should be culti- 
vated as a potent means towards obtaining foreign 
support^to our cause and identification with it. 
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If the mineral wealth of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State becomes established — ^ appears 
certain from discoveries already made — England 
will not rest until these are also hers. 

The leopard will retain its spots. The indepen- 
dence of both Republics is at stake on that account 
alone, with the risk that the rightful owners of the 
land will become the Iiewers of wood and drajyers 
of water for the usurpers. 

There is no alternative hope for the peace and 
progress of South Africa except by the total 
excision of the British ulcer. 

Reliable signs are not wanting to show that our 
nation is designed byf Providence as the instrument 
for the recovery of its rights, and for the chastise- 
ment of proud, perfidious Albion.”' 

These brief and disjointed sentences present in 
their shortest form arguments and exhortations 
with which the Dutch population of the Free 
State, the Transvaal, and the Cape Colony, were 
familiarised through the Press, the pulpit, the 
platform, and through individual intercourse and 
advocacy, from the time of the Retrocession in 
1881 onwards. It is in effect the scheme of a 
Bond “ worked out more in detail by some friends 
at Bloemfontein,” as published by Borckenhagen in 
his paper, The Bhemfoiitein Eorpresa, on April 7th, 
1881, to which Du Toit, the founder of the Bond 
in the Cape Colony, referred in the pamphlet, 
De Transvaake Oorlog (The 'fransvaal War), 
which he issued from his press at the Paarl later 
on in the same year. The nationalist creed, as 

* P. 64 of The Origin of the Ar^khBoer War Mrnmkd 

(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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thus formulated, was preaclied consistently in the 
Free State; but in the Cape Colony it was modified 
by Hofmeyr to meet the exigencies of Colonial 
politics. 

None the less it was in the Cape Colony that 
the Bond, as a political organisation, was destined 
to •find its chief sphere of action. In the Free 
State it was discouraged by President BrancJ, and 
in point of facb the British population was too 
insignificant a factor in the politics of the central 
repubhc to make it necessary to maintain a dis- 
tinct orgaiRsation for the promotion of nationalist 
.sentiment. •* In tlie 'J'ransvaal, again, the Bond 
maintained no regular organisation. And this 
for two seasons. Every burgher of the northern 
Republic was sufficiently animated by the anti- 
British sentiments whicli it w'as intended to pro- 
mote ; and the only “ constitution ” wliich the 
Iransvaal Dutch would accept was one Avhich 
embodied principles so flagrantly inconsistent with 
submissiqn to Britisli authority tliat it could not 
be adopted by the branches of the Bond in the 
Cape Colony without exposing its members to 
immediate prosecution for high treason.^ 

In the politics of the Cape Colony, however, 
the Bond became the predominant force ; and any 
picture, however briefly sketched, of South Africa 
as it Was when Lord Milner's administration com- 

Under the chan^d conditions of to-day the Boer population is 
cruised in tho Transvaal into Het Vulk, and in the Oranjfe River 
olony iat^ the Oranjie Unie ; botli practically identical with the 
Bond in the Cape Colony. 
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menced, must include some account of the origin 
and methods of this remarkable organisation. 

The origin of the Afrikander Bond is 'to be 
found in the articles M'ritten by the Rev. S. J. 
du Toit, a Dutch predikaht, in JJe Patriot, a 
newspaper published at the Paarl, of w'hich he was 
the editor. Mr. du Toit’s political standpoint is 
sufficiently revealed by the fact that in 1881 he 
claimed that lie Patriot had done more than any 
other single agency to secure the successful revolt 
of the Boers from British authority accomplished 
in that year. The inspiration which d»o\'e huT pen 
to advocate the founding of a politlotil organisa-. 
tion, that should serve to prepare the way for a 
more general and complete “ war of independence,” 
was the defeat of the British troops by the 
Transvaal burghers. , 

“This is now our time,” he wrote, in the same 
year, “ to establish the Bond, while a national 
consciousness has been awakened through the 
Transvaal War. And the Bond must be our pre- 
paration for the future confederation of all the 
States and Colonies of South iVfrica. The Eiiglish 
Government keeps talking of a confederation 
under the Britisli flag. Tliat will never happen. 
We can assure them of that. ^Ve have often 
said it: there is just one hindrance to con- 
federation, and that is the English flag. Let 
them take that away, and the confederation under 
the free Afrikander flag would be established. 
But so long as the English flag remains here the 
Afrikander Bond must be our confederation. And 
the British will, after a while, realise that Froude’s 
advice is the best for them : they must Jlist have 
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Simon’s Bay as a naval and military station on 
the road to India, and give over all the rest of 
South «Africa to the Afrikanders.”’ 

This general statement of the purpose of the 
Bond was*supported iJy reiterated appeals to racial 
passion : 

‘^The little respect wliicli the Afrikander had 
for British troops and cannons [up to the Mjjuba 
defeat],” lie writes, “ is utterly done away. And 
England has learnt so much respect for us 
Afrikanders that she will take care not to be so 
ready^ to make war with ais again. . . . The 
Englishman has made himself hated, language and 
.all. And tliis is well.” 

When, by the use of these and even more violent 
expressions, the mind of the Dutch population had 
been sufficiently aroused, Du 'Foit proceeded to un- 
fold his plan1;)f campaign. His modus operandi is 
similar to that of Borckenhagen in its main features. 
The Bond, says Dc Patriot, must boycott all 
English traders, except only those who are ready 
to adopt its principles, English signboards, ad- 
vertisements, shops and hook-keepers, must be 
abolished. 'Fhe English banks must be replaced 
by a National Bank. No land must be sold to 
Englishmen. The Republics must “ make their 
own ammunition, and be well supplied with 
cannon, and pro^•ide a regiment of artillery to 
work them.” And he cheerfully notices that “ at 
Heidelberg there are already 4,000 cartridges 

^ Reprint of a pamphlet (found with the first leaf torn) containing 
ati Kuglisli translation of De Traumiaahe Oorlog^ p. 8. 
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made daily, and a few skilful Afrikanders have 
begun to make shells, too. This is right: so must 
we become a nation.” For the Cape tolony, 
however, “ such preparations are not so espeeially 
necessary.” But, most of all, Du Toit insists 
upon the need of combating the growing use of 
the English language. “ English education,® he 
laments, “ has done more mischief to our country 
and nation than we can express.” i\nd, therefore, 
he urges “ war ” against the English language. 
In the scliools, in the Church, and “ in our family 
life above all,” it must be considered a “ disgrace 
to speak English . . . Who will jbrn the war ? 
All true Afrikanders, we hope.” 

Thus was the Bond, the child of Majuba, 
quickened into conscious being by the fiery pen 
of the predikant, Du Toit. Poor Du 'Foit ! His 
after life was a strange commentary upon this 
early triumph of his brain, won in the drowsy 
solitudes of the Paarl. Summoned to be Director 
of Education in the Transvaal, he w'as quickly 
disillusioned of his love of his Dutch mothei- 
country by actual intercourse with the contemp- 
tuous Hollanders whom Kriigcr had invited to 
serve the Republic. Later, again, he was rejected 
by the Bond which he had himself created, and 
driven to find comfort in the broad freedom of 
allegiance to an Empire-state. 

The object of the Bond, as stated by Du Toit 
in De Transvaalse Oorlog, was the “ creation of 
a South African nationality . . , throfllgh the 
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establishment of this Bond in all states and 
colonies of South Africa.” Its organisation was 
to consist of a central governing body {bcduur), 
with provincial, district, and ward hcsturen. The 
central hestuur was to be composed of five members, 
two for the Cape Colony, and one each for the 
TrsHisvaal, Natal, and Free State, who were “ to 
meet yearly in one or other of the chief towns of 
the component .'*tates.” 'I'lie pro\incial hcMuren, 
consisting of one representative from each of the 
district besturen, were to meet every six months 
at tlmr re^^pecti^'e colonial or state capitals.’ 

. The first? * Congress of the Afrikander Bond 
was held at (iraaf llcinet in 1882. In the draft 
constituti<vi then drawn up for the approval of 
its members, the relationship of the Bond to the 
British Government in South Africa was defined 
with commendable frankness. In the “Programme 
of Principles ” was tlie article : 

In itself acknowledging no single form of 
government as the only suitable form, and whilst 
acknowledging the form of government existing 
at })fesent, [tlie Bond] means that the aim of our 
national development must be a united South 
Africa under. its own flag. 

And it 'Was upon the basis of this “ Programme 
of Principles ” that the earliest Bond organisations 
were formed in the Transvaal, the Free Sftite, 
and the Cape Colony. In the year following the 

Graaf Reinet Congress, however, the “ Farmers’ 

• 


* De Ttmmmake ihrlog, pp. 7 and 8. 
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Protection Association ” was amalgamated with 
the Bond in the Cape Colony, and the influence 
of Mr. .1. H. Hofmeyr led the joint organisation 
to adopt a modified “ programme.” Mr. Hoftneyr, 
who was destined afterwards to assume the un- 
disputed headship of the Bond, was an economist 
as well as a nationalist. He was intensely inter- 
ested in the development of the country districts, 
and he saw that the conditions of agriculture 
could hardly be improved without the co-operation 
of the British and more progressive section of the 
farming class. He also knew that an ^Organisation, 
professing to forward aims of aA ow'ed disloyalty, 
would rapidly find itself in collision with the Cape 
Government. With the growth of Mr.,Hofmeyr’s 
influence the policy, though not the aims, of the 
Bond was changed. All declarations, such as 
the clause “under its own flag,” inconsistent with 
allegiance to the British Crown were omitted 
from the official constitution, and its individual 
members were exhorted to avoid any behaviour 
or expressions likely to prevent Englishmen from 
joining the organisation. As early as ISSl the 
Bond secured the return of twenty-five members 
to the Cape Parliament, and it was their support 
that enabled the Upington Ministry to ^naintain 
itself in office against an opposition which con- 
sisted of the main body of the representatives 
elected by the British population ; and from this 
date onwards it was the recognised aim of Mr. 
Hofmeyr to control the Legislature of tllb Colony 
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by making it impossible for any ministry to 
dispense with the support of the Bond members, 
although ^e refrained from putting a ministry of 
Bondsmen into office. To have done this latter 
might have* united the “British population and their 
representatives in a solid phalanx, and endangered 
the iuccess of the effort to separate the British 
settlers in the country districts from the more 
recent arrivals from England — mostly townsmen — 
which remained a fruitful source of Afrikander 
influence up to the time of the .Jameson Raid. By 
represehtinf^ the new Britisli population, which 
followed in ihe wake of the mineral discoveries, 
as “ fortune-seekers ” and adventurers and not 
genuine colonists, the Bond endeavoured, not 
merely to widen the natural line of cleavage be- 
tween the tojv'nsman and the countryman, but 
actually to detach the older British settlers from 
sympathy with the mother country, and, by 
drawing them within the sphere of Afrikander 
nationalist aspirations, to make them share its 
own antagonism to British supremacy. 

Buf, in spite of the change of policy due to 
Mr. riofrneyr, the old leaven of stahvart Bondsmen 
remained sufficiently in evidence to draw from 
Mr. J. X. Merriman — then a strong Imperialist 
in close association with Mr. J. W. Leonard — a 
striking rebuke, iiie speech in question was 
made, fittingly enough, at (Irahamstown, the 
most “English” town in South Africa, in 1885. 
It was reprinted with complete appropriateness. 
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in The ,Cape Times of July 10th, 1899. Tho 
struggle which Mr. Merriman had foreseen four- 
teen years before w’as then near at hapd ; while 
Mr. Merriman himself had become a member of 
a ministry placed in power by the* Bond for 
the avowed purpose of “combating the British 
Government.” >4 

“ The situation is a gi-ave one,” he said. “ It is 
not a question of localism ; it is ‘not a question of 
party politics ; but it is a question whether the Cape 
Colony is to continue to be an integral part of the 
British Empire. . . .' You will liave to-keep public 
men up to the mark, and each one ot^you will have 
to make up his mind whether he is prepared to see 
this colony remain a part of the British Empire, 
which carries with it obligations as well as privi- 
leges, or whether he is prepared to obey the dictates 
of the Bond. From the ^■ery first time, some years 
ago, when the poison began to h(* instilled into 
the country, I felt that it must come to this — Is 
England or the Transvaal to be the paramount 
force in South Africa ? . . . Since then that insti- 
tution has made a show of loyalty, while it stirred 
up disloyalty. . . . Some people, who should have 
known better, Avere dragged into the toils unde 
the idea that they could inHnence it for good, bi 
the Avhole teaching of histoiy goes to show thsj 
when the conflict was betAveen men of extrern 
A'icAvs and moderate men, the Aiolent section 
triumphed. And so Ave see that some moderate 
men are in the poAver of an institution whose 
HA'owed object is to combat the British Govern- 
ment. In any other country such an organisation 
could not have groAvn ; but here, among a .scat- 
tered population, it has insidiously and successfullj 
M'orked. ... No one who wishes well fpr the 
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British Government could have read the leading 
articles of the Zuid Africaun, and Express, and 
De Patriot, in expounding the Bond principles, 
without seeing that the maintenance of law and 
order under the British Crown and the object they 
have in vi6w are absohitely different things. My 
quaiTcl with tlie Bond is that it stirs up race 
differences. Its main object is to make the South 
Afrifian Republic the paramount power in South 
Africa.” 


This was plain speaking. The rare insight 
revealed in such a seiltcnce as this — “ in any 
other ‘Country such an organisation could not 
have grown,, but here, nwoiip; a scattered popula- 
tion, it has insidiously and successfully worked”; 
the piquant incident of tlie reproduction of the 
speech on the e\ e of the war ; the fact that the 
man "who n^idc this diagnosis was to drink 
the poison whose fatal effects he described so 
faithfully, Avas indeed to become the most bitter 
opponent of the great statesman that “kept South 
Africa a part of the British Empire," — these things 
together make Mr, Mcrrinian’s (frahainstown 
speecli one of the most curious and instructive 
of the political utterances of the period. 

In the year following ( 188 ( 5 ) the Bond met 
officially, for the first and only time, as an inter- 
state organisation. Bloemfontein was the place 
of assemblage, and in the Central Bestuur, or 
Committee, the South African Republic, the Free 
State, and the Cape Colony were each represented 
by two • delegates, This meeting revealed the 
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practical difficulties which prevented the Cape 
nationalists from adopting the definitely anti-British 
programme of the Bond leaders in the Reprublics ; 
and the conflict of commercial interests between 
the Cape Colony and the Trartsvaal, already initiated 
by the attempt of the latter to secure Bechuana- 
land in 1884-5, confirmed the Cape delegate^; in 
their decision to develop the Bond in the Cape 
Colony upon colonial rather than inter-state lines. 
The result of the divergences of aim manifested 
at Bloemfontein was spdbdily made apparent in 
the Cape Colony. In 1887 Mr. 'f. /i*. ’^Fneron, 
then Secretary of the Bond, delivered, an address 
in which the new, or Hofmeyr, programme was 
formulated and officially adopted. In recom- 
mending the new policy to the members of the 
Bond, Mr. Theron made no secret ^f the nature 
of the considerations by whicli its leaders had 
been chiefly influenced. 

“You must remember,” he said, “that the eyes of 
all are directed towards you. Tlie l*ress will cau.se 
your actions, expressions, and resolutions to be 
known everywhere. You cannot but feel *how 
much depends on us for our nation and our country. 
If we must plead guilty in the past of many an 
unguarded expression, let us be more cautious and 
guarded for the future.” 

And he then proceeded to sketch a picture of 
racial conciliation, when all “ differences and dis- 
agreements ” between Dutch and English would 
be merged in the consciousness of a rrew and 
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common nationality — pointing out, however, that 
the advent of that day depended on “ you and me, 
my fellow Bond members.” 

Assuming that tlie predominance of Afrikander 
ideals could be secured only by the complete 
separation of the local governments from the 
Government of Great Britain, nothing could be 
more masterly than tiie manner in which the Bond 
approached the task of rc-imiting the European 
communities of Soutli Africa — the task which the 
Imperial Government luul abandoned as hopeless. 
As inspired and (controlled 4)y Hofmeyr during 
the years between this date (1887) and the 
Jameson Raid, the Bond embodied a volume of 
effort in whuch the most sincere supporter of the 
British connection could co-operate. It Avas the 
assistance afforded by tlie Bond in moulding British 
administration* in South .^Vfrica upon South African 
lines tliat provided the common ground upon 
which Rhodes and Hofmeyr met in their long 
alliance, llofmcj'r probably nc\ cr abandoned his 
belief that a republican form of government was 
the inevitable dcnoiu'mcni to which the administra- 
tion of South vVfrica on a basis of South African 
ideas must lead. Rhodes never AvaA’'ered in his 
loyalty to the British connection. But there was 
a great body of useful work Avhich both men could 
accomplish in common, whicli each desired to see 
accomplished, which, when accomplished, would 
leave each free to choose the path — Republican 
or Impejial — by v'hich the last stage was to be 
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traversed and the goal of South African unity 
finally attained. 

The character and career of Rhodes afford 
material for a study of such peculiar and engrossing 
interest that any adequate tieatment of the subject 
would require a separate volume. Fortunately, 
the broad facts of his life are sufficiently .well 
known to make it unnecessary to attempt the 
almost impossible task of condensing a volume 
within the limits of a few pages. None the less, 
tliere is one incident in his political career which 
must be recalled here, and that for, the«- simple 
reason that it establishes two facts, <?ach of which 
is essential to the complete understanding of the 
situation in the C'ape Colony as it dexeloped 
immediately after the Raid. First, that all through 
the years of the Rhodes-Hofmeyr alliance the 
Bond remained at heart true to tlie aim which 
it had at first openly avowed — tlie aim of estab- 
lishing a united South Africa under its own flag. 
And second, that Rhodes was equally staunch in 
maintaining his ideal of a united South Africa 
under the British flag. The incident wliiftli ex- 
hibits both these fa<!ts in the clearest light is the 
refusal by Rhodes of the overtures made to him 
by Borckenhagen. At the time when these over- 
tures were made Rhodes was Prime Minister of 
the Cape Colony, the Chartered Company had been 
successfully launched, and the alliance between 
himself and Hofmeyr was in full operation. The 
occasion which led to them was the q,pening pf 
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the railway at Bloemfontein in 1890 — a railway 
constructed by the Cape Government under a 
friendlj^ arrangement w'ith the Free State. And 
it was one, therefore, which afforded a conspicuous 
example of tlie value of the Bond influence as 
a means of securing progress in the direction of 
Soijth African unity. The story was told by 
Rhodes liimsclf in a speecli wliich he made iii the 
Cape Colony on JNIarcli 12th, 1898. 

“ I remember, ’ lie said, “ that avc had a great 
meeting at BloemfonteiiT, and in tlie usual course 
I liad V) m,'*ke a spcceli. I tlunk I was your Prime 
Minister. this speech ])leased many tlicrc, and 

especially -and I speak of him with the greatest 
respect — a gentleman who is dead, Mr. Borcken- 
hagen. lie came to me and asked me to dictate to 
him the whole of my speech. I said, * I never wTote 
a speech, and 1 don't kiunv what I said ; but I will 
tell you what*I know about it.’ lie wrote it down, 
and afterwards came to Capetown with me. . . . 
He spoke very nicely to me about my speech. 
‘]Mr. Rhodes, we Avant a united South Africa.’ 
And 1 said, ‘ So do 1 ; 1 am with you entirely. 
We must have a united South ^Vfrica.’ He said, 
‘ There is nothing in the Avay.’ And 1 said, ' No ; 
there* is nothing in the Avay. AVell,’ I said, ‘ Ave 
are one.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and I Avill tell you: 
we will take you as our leader,’ he said. ‘ There 
is only one small thing, and that is, we must, of 
course, be independent to the rest of the world.’ 
I said, ‘ No ; you take me either for a rogue or a 
fool. 1 would be a rogue to forget all my history 
and traditions ; and 1 would be a fool, because 1 
would be hated by my own countrymen and mis- 
trusted by yours.’ From that day he assumed a 
most; acii4 tone in his Expi'css towards myself, and 
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I was made full sorry at times by the tone. But 
that was the overpowering thought in his mind — 
an independent South Africa.”' ' , 

The facts here disclosed explain how it was 
that the apparently satisfactory situation in South 
Africa before the Raid so rapidly developed into 
the dangerous situation of the years tliat follonved 
it. , The Raid tore aside tlic veil which the 
Rhodes-Hofmeyr alliance had cast over the eyes 
alike of Dutch and British, and left them free 
to see the essential antaljonism of aim between 
the two men in its naked truth." i*'rorri tliat 
moment Rhodes was recognised by. the Bond 
as its chief and most dangerous enemy ; and 
as such he was pursued by its bitterest hostility 
to the day of his death ; while Rhodes, on the 
other hand, was driven to seek sppport solely 
in the people of his own nationality. From that 

^ Cml lihodefs: Hu Political Life and Speeches, By \'in(lex, p. 
Borckenhagen had just died. 

* On/f Land, reputed to be controlled by Ilofineyr himself, and 
certainly the reco^ii.sed or^j^n of the Bond, published a p«5an of 
triumph over the surrender of Dr. Jameson’s troofKjr.s at Doornkop. 

Afrikanderdoin has awakened to a sense of earnestness wlych we 
have not observed since the heroic war of liberty in 1881. From the 
Limpopo, as far as Cajietowii, the second Majuba has ^iven birth to 
a new inspiration and a new movement amoiig-st oiir })eopIe in South 
Africa. . . . llie flaccid and cowardly im[)erialism that had already 
begun to dilute and weaken our national blood, gradually turned aside 
before the new current that permeated our jHiople. , . . Now or never 
the foundation of a wide-embracing nationalism must be laid. . . . The 
partition wall has disappeared . . , never has the necessity for a 
policy of a colonial and republican union been greater ; now the 
psychological moment has arrived ; now our peojde have awakened all 
over South Africa ; a new glow illumine.s our hearts ; let us lay the 
foundation-stone of a real United South Africa on the soil of a pure 
and all-coinprehensive national sentiment/* ^ 
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moment the Bond* fell back upon tlie policy of 
1881. The Dutch Press, pulpit, and platform 
commenced an active nationalist propaganda on 
the old racial lines and the advocacy of anti- 
British aims increased in boldness and in definite- 
ness as the Transvaal grew strong with its 
inflowing armaments. 

We are nowin a position to sum up the amain 
features of the situation in South Africa as Lord 
Milner found it. British administration, controlled 
from Downing Street, had .quickly led to what 
Sir George Grey called the dismemberment of 
• European Isouth Africa. The Imperial (Tov^ern- 
ment, having found out its mistake, had en- 
deavoured to regain the lost solidarity of the 
European communities and its authority over 
them, by bfinging the Republics into a federal 
system under the British Crown. It had been 
thwarted in this endeavour by the military resistance 
of the Boers in the Transvaal, and the fear of 
a like resistance on the part of the Dutch popu- 
lation throughout Soutli .tVlrica. Its impotency 
had invited, and in part justified, the efforts made 
by local British initiative to solve the problem 
of South African unity on South African lines, 
but in a manner consistent witli the maintenance 
of British supremacy. I'he early success of these 
efforts, prosecuted mainly through the agency of 
Rhodes, had been obliterated by the Jameson 
Raid. All attempts to secure the re-union of 
South' Afirica under the British flag having failed 
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alike under Imperial and lodil Tiritish initiative, 
the way was open for the Afrikander nationalists 
once wore to put forward the alternative plan 
of a united South Africa under its own flaff, wliich 
they had formulated in the year immediately 
following the retrocession of the Transvaal. 

In proportion as the friends and supporters of 
British supremacy were discredited and depressed by 
the catastrophe of the Raid, the advocates and pro- 
moters of Afrikander nationalism were emboldened 
and encouraged. It^was*not Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
the Prime Minister of the Cape who* succeeded 
the discredited Rhodes (.January 13th; 1890), but. 
Mr. Hofmeyr, the veteran leader of the Afrikander 
Bond, that dictated the policy which Lord Rosmead 
must pursue to re-establish tlie integrity of the 
Imperial Government in the minds of its Dutch 
subjects. At the next presidential election in the 
Free State (March 4th, 1890), Mr. .1. G. Fraser, the 
head of the moderate party which followed in the 
steps of President Brand, was hopelessly beaten by 
Mr. Marthinus Steyn, an Afrikander nationalist 
of the scientific school of Borckenhagen, and a 
politician whose immediate programme included 
the “closer union” of that state with the South 
African Republic, the terms of which were finally 
settled at Bloemfontein on March 9th, 189*r. In 
the Cape Colony the Bond organised its resources 
with a view of securing even more complete 
control of the Cape Legislature at the general 
election of 1898. And lastly. President* Kruger, 
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who had ceased to rely upon Holland for adminis- 
trative talent, and opened the lucrative offices of 
the South African Republic to the ambitious and 
educated ^Afrikander^ youth of the Free State 
and Cape Colony, commenced methodically and 
secretly to supply arms and ammunition to the 
adl^rents of the nationalist cause in the British 
Colonies. , 

But disastrous as was the Jameson Raid in its 
method of execution and immediate effects, it 
produced certain results* that cannot be held to 
have been prejudicial to the British cause in South 
•Africa, if once we recognise tlie fact that the 
English people as a whole were totally ignorant, at 
the time oi’ its occurrence, of the extent to wiiich the 
sub-continent had already slipped from their gi’asp. 
Sometliing the long advance towards the goal 
of nationalist ambition, achieved by the Bond, was 
revealed. 'Fhe emphatic cry of “ Hands off” to 
Germany, for which the Kaiser’s telegram of con- 
gratulation provided the occasion, was undoubtedly 
the ^means of arresting the progress of that power, 
at a point when further progress would have gained 
her a foot-hold in South .^Vfrica from which nothing 
short of actual hostilities could have dislodged her. 
And more important still was the fact that the 
Raid, with its train of dramatic incidents, had 
published, once and for all, the humiliating position 
of the British population in the Transvaal through- 
out the length and breadth of the Anglo-Saxon 
world, ‘and compelled the Imperial Government 
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to pledge itself to obtain the redress of the 
“ admitted grievances ” of the Uitlanders; 

Against the railing forces of Afrikander nation- 
alism Mr. Chamberlain, fpr the mqment, had 
nothing to oppose but the vague and as yet 
unknown power of an awakened Imperial senti- 
ment. Lord Rosmead’s attitude at Pretoria 'had 
convinced him of the uselessness of expecting that 
any satisfactory settlement of tlie franchise question 
could be brought about through the agency of 
the High Commissioner. He, therefore, invited 
President Kruger to visit England in the hope 
that his own personal advocacy of the cause of 
the Uitlanders, backed up by the weight of the 
Salisbury Government, might remove <the “root 
causes ” of Transvaal unrest. But President 
Kruger refused to confer with <;he Colonial 
Secretary upon any other than the wholly in- 
admissible basis of the conversion of the Ijondon 
Convention into a treaty of amity such as one 
independent power might conclude with another. 
Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, having put upon record 
that the purpose of the proposed conference was to 
give effect to the London Convention and not to 
destroy it, proceeded to foraiulate a South African 
policy that would enable him to make the most 
effective use of the authority of Great Britain 
paramount Power. His purpose was to win 
Dutch opinion in the Free State and the Cape 
Colony to the side of the Imperial Government, 
and then to use this more progressive* Dutch 
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opinion as the fulcrum by which the lever of 
Imperial -remonstrance W'as to be successfully 
applied to the Transvaal Government. In the 
speech’ in, which he sketched the main lines of 
this policy he declared emphatically that the 
paramount power of England was to be maintained 
at ill costs, that foreign intervention would not 
be permitted under any pretence, and that, the 
admitted grievances of the Uitlanders were to be 
redressed : 

• 

“ W<i haye,” he continued? “ a confident hope 
that we shall be able in the course of no 
lengthened tiine to restore the situation as it was 
before the invasion of the Transvaal, to have at our 
backs the sympathy and support of the majority of 
the Dutch* population in South Africa, and if w-e 
have that, tlie opinion — the united opinion — whieh 
that will constitute, will be an opinion which no 
power in Africa can resist.” 

With the record of the last ten years before us 
it seems strange that Mr. Chamberlain should ever 
have believed in the efficacy of such a policy : still 
more, strange that he should have spoken of his 
“ confident hope ” of winning the Afrikander nation- 
alists to support the paramount Power. But it 
must be remembered that the evidence of the 
real sentiments and purposes of the nationalists 
here set forth in the preceding pages, and now 
the common property of all educated Englishmen, 
was then known only to perhaps a dozen journalists 
and politicians in England ; and if these men had 

‘ 1896 , 
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attempted to impart their knowledge to the general 
public, they would have failed from the sheer in- 
abihty of the average Englishman to believe that 
“ British subjects ” under responsible government 
could be anything but loyal to the Imperial tie. 

But little as Mr, Chamberlain knew of the 
real strength of the forces of Afrikander nation- 
alism, he discerned enough of the South African 
situation to realise that this policy would have no 
chance of success, unless the maintenance of the 
British cause in South Africa ^vils placed in the 
hands of a personality of exceptionaf vigour and 
capacity. A^'^hen, therefore, Imrd Rtismead inti- 
mated his desire to be relieved of tlie heavy 
responsibility of the joint offices of High Com- 
missionship for South Africa and Governor of the 
Cape Colony no attempt to dissitade him wasi 
made. His health liad been enfeebled for sometime 
past, and he did not long survive his return to 
England. Both in Australia and at the Cape 
he had devoted his strength and ability to the 
service of the Empire. In the years 1883-5 he 
had resolutely and successfully opposed the attempt 
of the Transvaal Boers to seize Bechuanaland. 
His failure to control his powerful and impatient 
Prime Minister is mitigated by the circumstance 
that it was solely on the ground of public interest 
that, upon the retirement of Lord Loch in 189^, 
he had allowed himself, in spite of his advanced 
years and indifferent health, to assume the office 
of High Commissioner for a third time? 



CHAPTER III 


A YEAR OF OBSERVATION 

Lord Rosmead retired early in 1897. It is said 

that three men so different in character as I.A)rd 

• ^ 

Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Stead, each 
separately fixed upcn the same name as being 
that of the ivran most capable of undertaking the 
position of High Commissioner in South Africa 
— a position always difficult, but now more than 
ever arduous and responsible. To nine out of 
every ten men with whom he had been brought 
into contact there was little in Sir Alfred Milner 
— as he then was — to distinguish him from other 
high-principled, capable, and pleasant-mannei’ed 
heads of departments in the Civil Service. His 
was finance, and his accomplishment 
literature. Commencing with journalism and an 
unsuccessful contest (in the I^iberal interest) for 
the Harrow division of Middlesex, he had been 
private secretary to Lord Goschen, Under- 
secretary for Finance in Egypt, and Head of the 
Inland Revenue. In this latter office he had 
given invaluable assistance to Sir William Harcourt, 
tl^en Chancellor of the Exchequer, in respect of 
what is ‘perhaps the most successful of recent 

76 
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methods of raising revenue — the death duties. 
The principle of the graduated death -duties was 
Harcourt’s ; but it was Milner who worked out 
the elaborate system whjch rendered his ideas 
coherent, and enabled them eventually to be put- 
into effect. Academic distinctions, however ample, 
cannot be said to-day to afford a defiirite tssur- 
anee of pre-eminent capacity for the service of 
the State. Yet it was certainly no disadvantage 
to Sir Alfred IVIilner to have been a scholar of 
Balliol, or a President of the Oxford Union.' 
Whatever direct knowledge the educated public 
had of him was based probably upon the im- 
pression created by his book England in Egypt. 
This was a work which indicated tha± its author 
had formed high ideals of English statesmanship, 
and that his experience of a comp^Iex administra- 
tive system, working in a political society full of 
intrigue and inteimational jealousy, had developed 
in him the rare qualities of insight and humour. 
Some of his readers might have reflected that an 
active association with so accomplished a master 
of financial and administrative method as Lord 
Cromer was in itself a useful equipment for a 
colonial administrator. 

But the British public, both in England and 
South Africa, took their view of the appointment 

' Mr. Bodley, in liis Coronation of King Edward VJL, remarks 
that of the seventy Balliol scholars elected during the mastership of 
Jowett (1870 — 1B93) only three had at that time (1902) attained 
eminence in any branch of public life.” Ihese three were Mr. H. H. 
Asquith^ Dr. Charles Gore (then Bishop of lV'orcest%r), and JLord 
Milner 
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from the opinions expressed by the many prominent 
men to whom Sir Alfred Milner was personally 
known. * The leaders and the Press of both parties 
were unstinted in approval of the choice whicli 
Mr. Chamberlain liad Inade. Tlie banquet given 
’to Sir Alfred Milner three weeks before his 
departure to tlic Cape (March 28th, 1897) provided 
an occasion for an expression of unrestrained 
admiration and confidence unique in the annals 
of English public life. “ He has the union of 
intellect with fascination •that makes men mount 
high,” wrote Lord Rosebery.* .(Vnd Sir William 
Harcourt, “ the most grateful and obliged ” of 
Milner’s “ many friends and admirers,” pronounced 
him to be “ a man deserving of all praise and all 
affection.” Mr. Asquith, who presided, stated in 
a speech marked throughout by a note of intimate 
friendliness that “ no appointment of our time has 
been received with a larger measure both of the 
approbation of experienced men and of the applause 
of the public.” 'fhe office itself Avas “ at the 
present moment the most arduous and responsible 
in the*administrative service of the country.” Not 
only “ embarrassing problems,” but “ formidable 
personalities ” would confront the new High Com- 
missioner for South Africa : 

“But,” he added, “we know that he takes with 
him as clear an intellect and as sympathetic an 
imagination, and, if need should arise, a power 
of resolution as tenacious and as inflexible as 
belongs to any man of our acquaintance.” 
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Milner’s reply is significant of the spirit in which 
he had undertaken his task. Like Rhodes, he 
had found in his Oxford studies the reasoned basis 
for an enlightened Imperialism. Chief among his 
earliest political conviction^ was the belief that — 

“there was no political object comparable in im- 
portance with that of preventing a repetitien of 
such a disaster [as the loss of the United States] : 
the^ severance of another link in the great Imperial 
chain . . . It is a great privilege to be allowed to 
fill any position in the character of what I may be, 
perhaps, allowed to call ' a ‘ civilian soldier of the 
Empire.’ To succeed in it, to render any substantial 
service to any part of our world-wide State, would 
be all that in any of my most audacious di-cams 'I 
had e\'er ventured to aspire to. But in a cause in 
which one absolutely believes, even failure — personal 
failure, I mean, for the cause itself is not going 
to fail — would be preferable to an easy life of 
comfortable prosperity in anotlier .Sphere.” 

This was the man who was sent to maintain 
the interests of the paramount Power in a South 
Africa shaken by racial antagonism, and already 
feverish with political intrigue and commercial 
rivalry. Of all the tributes of the fifrewell 
banquet. Sir William Harcourt’s was closest to 
the life — “worthy of all praise and all affection.” 
The quality of inspiring affection to which this 
impressive phrase bore witness was one which 
had made itself felt among the humblest of those 
who were fortunate enough to have been asso- 
ciated w'ith liOrd JNIilner in any public work. 
I.ong after Milner had left Egypt, the face of 
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the Syrian or Coptic Effendi of the Finance 
Department in Cairo would light up at the 
chance “niention of the genial Englishman who 
had once been his cliief. And in remote English 
counties reVenue officials still hang his portrait 
upon the walls of their lodgings. Such men 
had, no claim to appraise his professional merit 
or his gifts of intellect ; but their feelings were 
responsive to the charm of liis nature. “ He 
was so considerate ” : that M as their excuse for 
retaining his name and* personality among the 
pleasant* memories of the past. But the other 
side of Milners character, the poMcr of “tenacious 
and inflexible resolution,” of M'hich Mr. Asquith 
spoke, M'as destined to be brouglit into play so 
prominently during the “ eight dusky years ” of 
his South African administration, that to the 
distant on-looker it came to be accepted as 
the characterising quality of the man. To some 
Milner became the “ man of blood and iron ” ; 
determined, like Bismarck, to secure the unity 
of a country by trampling M'ith iron-shod boots 
upon *the liberties of its people : ev en as in the 
view of others his clear mental vision — never 
more clear than in Soutir Africa — became clouded 
by an adopted partisanship, and he M^as a “lost 
mind.” Nothing could be further from the truth. 
If the man lived who could have turned the 
Boer and Afrikander from hatred and distrust 
of England and English ideas by personal charm 
and horvourable dealing, it was the man who 
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had universally inspired all his former associates, 
whether equals or subordinates, with admiration 
and affection. Whatever bitterness was displayed 
against Lord Milner personally by the Boer and 
Afrikander leaders after the issue erf the war 
was decided was due to their perception that 
he was then — as always — a source of strength^ and 
an inspiration for renewed effort to those whom 
they regarded as their rivals or opponents. They 
hated him just as the Frencli hated Bismarck — 
because he W'as the strong man on the other side. 

Lord IMilner’s inflexibility was, in its essence, 
a keener perception of duty than tli^ ordinary : it 
was a determination to do what he believed to 
be for the good of South Africa and the Empire, 
irrespective of any consideration of personal or 
party relationship. It was in no sense the in- 
capacity to measure the strength of an opponent, 
still less did it arise from any failure to perceive 
the cogency of an opinion in conflict with his 
own. Before the eight years of his administration 
had passed. Lord Milner’s knowledge of the needs 
of South Africa and the Empire had become so 
profound that it carried him ahead of the most 
enlightened and patriotic of the home statesmen 
who supported him loyally to the end. I’hrough 
the period of the war, when the issues were simple 
and primitive, they were wholly with him. But 
afterwards they supported him not so much 
because they understood the methods which he 
employed and the objects at which he giimed, as 
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because they were by this time convinced of his 
complete .mastery of the political and economic 
problems of Soutli Africa. It is to this inability 
to understand the filets of the South Afriean 
situation, as he had learnt them, that we must 
attribute the comparative feebleness shown by the 
Unionist leaders in resisting tlie pcr\'erse attempt 
Avhich was made by the Liberal party, after .the 
General Election of 1900, to revoke the final 
arrangements of his administration. The interval 
that separated Lord Milnei-’s Jcnowledge of South 
Africa from that of the Liberal ministers was 
profound ; bnf even the Unionist chiefs showed 
but sliglit appreciatiem of the unassailable validity 
of the administrative decisions with which they 
had identified themselves, when the “ swing of 
the pendulum* brought these decisions again, and 
somewhat unexpectedly, before the great tribunal 
of the nation. 

Lord Milner sailed for the Cape on April 17th, 
1897. At the actual moment of his arrival the 
relations between the Home Government and the 
South African Republic were strained almost to 
the breaking point. In a peremptory despatch of 
March 6th, JNIr. Chamberlain had demanded the 
repeal of the Aliens Immigration and Aliens 
Expulsion Laws of 1896 — the former of which 
constituted a flagrant violation of the freedom of 
entry secured to British subjects by Article XIV. 
of the London Convention. This virtual ultimatum 
was emphasised by the appearance of a British 

6 
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squadron at Dclagoa Bay, and by the despatch of 
reinforcements to the South African garrisons. The 
evident determination of the Imperial Government 
induced the Volksraad to i^peal the Inimigration 
Law and to pass a resolution in favour of amending 
the Expulsion Law. The crisis was over in June, 
and during the next few months the I’retoria 
Executive showed a somewhat more conciliatory 
temper tow^ards the Government of Great Britain. 
And in this connection two other facts must be 
recorded. In August, 189(5, Sir .Jacobus de Wet 
had been succeeded as British Agent at I’retoria by 
Sir William (then Mr.) Conyngham Cteene, and tlve 
Imperial Government was assured, by this appoint- 
ment, of the services of an able man and a trained 
diplomatist. The Parliamentary Committee of 
Inquiry into the Raid, promised in .July, 1896, met 
on February IGth, 1897, and reported on July 13th 
of the same year. Its report did little more than 
reassert the findings of the Cape I’arliamentary 
Inquiry, which had been before the British public 
for the last year. It was otlierwise remarkable 

t 

for the handle which it gave (by the failure to 
insist upon the production of certain telegrams) 
to some extreme Radicals to assert Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “ complicity ” in the “ invasion ” of the 
Transvaal as originally planned by Mr. Rhodes. 

Lord Milner had expressed his intention of 
acquainting himself with the conditions of South 
Africa by personal observation before he attempted 
to take any definite action for the solution of the 
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problems awaiting his attention. Nor, after the 
first month of anxious diplomatic controversy with 
the Pretoria Executive, was there anything either 
in the political situation in the Cape Colony, or 
,in the attitude of the Transvaal Government, to 
prevent him from putting his purpose into effect. 
Apa#t from the circumstance that the reorganisation 
of the Chartered Company’s Administration^a 
question in which the political future of Mr. Rhodes 
was largely involved — was a matter upon which 
his observation and advice wei;e urgently required 
by the Colonial Office, Lord Milner had no in- 
tention, as Ire* said, of “ being tied to an office 
chair at Capetown.” He liad resolved, therefore, 
to visit at the earliest opportunity, first, the country 
districts of tlie colony which formed the actual 
seat of the Dutch population, and, second, the 
two protectorates of Ifcchuanaland and Basuto- 
land, which were administered by officers directly 
responsible to the High Commissioner, as the 
represen tativ'e of the Imperial Government. In 
point of fact he did more than this. ^Vithin a 
year of his arrival he had travelled through the 
Cape Colony (August and September, 1897), 
through the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
• Rhodesia (November and December, 1897), 
and visited Basutoland (April, 1898). And with 
characteristic thoroughness he set himself to learn 
both the Dutch of Holland and the “ Taal ” — the 
former in order that he might read the newspapers 
which thb Afrikanders read, and the latter to 


/ 
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open the way to that intercourse of eye and ^?ir 
which most helps a man to know the. character 
of his neighbour. 

Lord Milner s year of observation may be said 
to have ended with the speech at Graaf Reinet 
(March 3rd, 1898), which held his first clear and 
emphatic public utterance. Oui'ing the gr^^ater 
parf, of this period he was by no means exclusively 
occupied with the shortcomings of President 
Kruger. The discharge of his official duties as 
(Governor of the Cape Cblony required more than 
ordinary care and watchfulness in view of the 
disturbed state of South African politics. And 
as High Commissioner he was called upon to deal 
with a number of questions relative to the affiiirs 
of Rhodesia and the Protectorates, of which some 
led him into the new and unfamiliar „field of native 
law and custom, while others involved the exercise 
of his judgment on delicate matters of personal 
fitness and official etiquette. But an account of 
these questions — questions which he handled with 
equal insight and decision — must yield to the 
commanding interest of the actual steps by 'which 
he approached the two central problems upon 
the solution of which the maintenance of British 
supremacy in South Africa depended — the removal 
of the pernicious system of race oligarchy in the 
Transvaal, and the preservation of the Cape Colony 
in its allegiance to the British Crown. 

The position which Lord Milner took up in 
his relations with the Transvaal Government was 
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one that was consistent alike with his personal 
characteristics and with the dictates of a high and 
enlightened statesmanship. Within the first few 
weeks of his arrival he let it be known, both 
through the British Agent at Pretoria, and through 
those of the Afrikander leaders in the Cape 
Colfcny who were on terms of intimacy with 
President Kriiger, that he desired, as it were, to 
open an entirely new account between the two 
governments. He, a new High Commissioner with 
no South African past, with no errors to retrieve, 
no failures to rankle, could afford to bury the 
diplomatic hatchet. There Avas nothing to prevent 
him from approaching the discussion of any 
questions that might arise in a spirit of perfect 
friendliness, or from believing that the President 
would be inspired, on his side, by the same friendly 
feelings. It was his hope, therefore, that much of 
the friction incidental to formal diplomatic con- 
troversy might be avoided through the settlement 
of all lesser matters by ami(!able and informal 
discugsion between President Kriiger and himself. 

This was no mere official pose. Milner never 
posed. He, too, desired to eliminate the Imperial 
factor in his own way. He saw from the first 
the advantage of limiting the area of dispute 
between Downing Street and Pretoria; and he 
made it his object to settle as many matters as 
possible by friendly discussion on the spot. The 
desire to avoid unnecessary diplomatic friction, 
and to make the best of President Kruger, was 
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manifested in all he did at this time. In the 
course of the preparations for the celebration of 
the Diamond Jubilee by the British eommunit^?’ on 
the Rand, the new High Commissioner \^'as asked 
to decide whether the toast of Queen Victoria, 
or that of President Kriiger, should come first 
upon the list at the public banquet. He replied 
unhesitatingly that the courtesy due to President 
Kruger, as the head of the State, must be fully 
accorded. On this occasion, of all others, British 
subjects, he said, “ shoultf be most careful to avoid 
anything which might be regarded as a slight to 
the South African Republic or its chiel‘*magistrate.”^ 
While to President Kriiger Lord IMilner said, 
“ Let us see if we cannot arrange matters by 
friendly discussion between ourselves ” ; to the 
Colonial Office he said, “ Give them time ; don’t 
hurry them. Reform there must be : if by no 
other means, then by our intervention. But before 
we intervene, let us be sure that they either 
cannot, or will not, reform themselves. Therefore 
let us wait patiently, and make things as easy 
as possible for President Kruger.” More than 
this, he had almost as little belief in the utility 

^ Tlie incident is otherwise interesting as affording the first sign 
of that confidence of tlie British population in Lord Milner, which, 
steadily increasing as the final and inevitable struggle approached, 
earned for him at length the unfaltering support of British 8outh 
Africa. After the Rand celebrations were over, he was informed 
that his advice had been put into effect with considerable 

difficulty.” The argument which had prevailed was this: ^^The 
new High Commissioner is a tested man of affairs; we all look to 
him to put British interests on a solid basis ; and as wg do this, let 
ns obey him in a matter like this/* 
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of the Conx^entions ' as Grey had in those of his 
epoch. Whether the Boers did, or did not, call 
the Queen “ Suzerain ” seemed to him to be a 
small matter— an etymological question, as he 
afterwards called it. AVhat was essential was that 
men of British blood should not l)e kept under 
thefhecl of the Dutch. Moreover, the grievances 
for which tlie observance of the London Qon- 
vention, however strictly enforced, could provide 
a remedy, were insignificant as compared with 
the more real grievances* such as the attack upon 
the independence of the law courts, the injury to 
yulustrial life* caused by a corrupt and incompetent 
administration, and the denial of elementary 
political rights, which no technical observance of 
the Convention would remove. Nor did it escape 
Lord Milner# notice that a policy of rigid in- 
sistence upon the letter of the Conventions might 
place the Imperial Government in a position of 
grave disadvantage. If any breach of the Con- 
ventions was once made the subject of earnest 
diplomatic complaint, the demand of the Imperial 
Government must be enforced even at the cost 
of war. The Conventions, therefore, should be 
invoked as little as possil)le. For, if the Boers 
denied the British Law Officers’ interpretation of 

^ Apart from the qncHtion of the validity of the preamble to the 
Pretoria C'ouvcntioii (1H81), two Conventions— tlie London (%»jnentiou 
(1884), and the Swaziland Convention (1B94) — were in force between 
the South African Republic and Great P»ritaiii. The relations of the 
Imperial Government to the Free State Avere regulated by the 
Bloemfontein Convention (]Bo4). This latter and the Sand River 
Convention tl852), were the Conventions of Grey’s time. 
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the text, the Imperial Government might find itselt 
on the horns of a dilemma. Either it must beat 
an undignified retreat, or it must make war upon 
the Transvaal for a mere technicality, a proceeding 
which would gain for the Republic a maximum, 
and for the Imperial Government a minimum of 
sympathy and support. Therefore, he said, “lieep 
the Conventions in tlic background. If we are to 
fight let it be about something that is essential 
to the peace and well-being of South Africa, and 
not a mere diplomatic wrffngle between the Pretoria 
Executive and the British Government.” ' 

Lord Milner’s hope that President Kriiger might 
meet him half-way, although it was shown by 
subsequent events to have been devoid, of founda- 
tion, had for the moment superficial appearances 
in its favour. After their retreat on tlie question 
of the Aliens Immigration Law the attitude of 
the Pretoria Executive remained for some time 
outwardly less hostile to the Imperial Government. 
Woolls-Sampson and “Karri” Davies were re- 
leased from Pretoria gaol in Jionour of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee,^ and at the same perioS the 
first and only step was taken that offered a genuine 


* lliese two meiij now Colonel Sir Aubrey Woollfi-Sampsoii and 
Major W. D. Karri ” Davies^ had refused to sign the petition of 
appeal— an act of submission which President Kruger required of the 
Johannesburg Reformers, before he released tliem from Pretoria 
gaol. They did so on the ground that the Imperial (lovermnent had 
made itself responsible for their safety; since they and the other 
Reformers, with the town of Johannesburg, had laid down their arms 
on the faith of Lord Rosmead’s declaration that he would obtain 
reasonable reforms from President Kriiger for the Uitlandera 
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promise of reform from within. The Industrial 
Commission, appointed earlier in the year by the 
Executive at the request of President Kruger, 
surprised the Uitlander community by conducting 
, its inquiry witli a thoroughness and impartiality 
that left no ground for complaint. Its report, 
reviewing in detail the conditions of the raining 
industry, was published in July. It afforded a 
complete confirmation of the fiscal and admini- 
.strative complaints put forward by the Uitlanders 
against the GoA ernment ; tyid as Mr. Schalk 
Rurger, 'the Chairman of the Commission, was 
both a merrdjer of the Executive and the leader 
of the more progressive section of the Boers, there 
seemed to, be a reasonable prospect of the recom- 
mendations of the Report being carried into 
effect. Scarcely more than six months later 
President Kriiger proved conclusively that the 
hope of these, or of any other, reforms Avas entirely 
unfounded ; but so long as there remained any 
prospect of the Uitlanders and the Transvaal 
Government being able to settle their differences 
by themselves. Lord Milner consistently pursued 
his intention of “ making things easy ” for the 
Transvaal Government. And this although the 
-Pretoria Executive soon began to make heavy 
drafts upon his patience in other respects.^ 

* lu the question of the Swaziland border^ the affair of Bunu^ and 
the continued and increasing ill-treatment of the Ca^ie Boys, 

Boer Government manifested its old sjiirit of aggression and duplicity. 
All these matters involved lAird Milner in anxious and wearisome 
negotiation^ which, however, he contrivecl by mingled firmness and 
address to keep within the limits of friendly discussion. 
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If Lewd Milner was prepared to make the most 
of Paul Kriiger and the Boers, he showed himselt 
no less ready to see the best side of the Dutch 
in the Cape Colony. As we have already had 
occasion to notice, the year of his appointment 
was that of the Diamond Jubilee celebration ; and 
on June 28 rd he sent home a brief despatch in 
wh|ch lie dwelt with evident satisfaction upon 
the share taken by the Dutcli in the general 
demonstrations of loyalty called forth by the 
occasion in tlie Ca^e Colony. After a reference 
to the number of loyal addresses or congratulatory 
telegrams which had been sent to .the Colonial 
Secretary for transmission to tlie Queen, lie 
continued : 

r 

“ The enthusiasm evoked here . . . seems to me 
to be of peculiar interest ... in tiew of recent 
events, which, as you are aware, have caused a 
feeling of considerable bitterness among different 
sections of the community. All I can say is that, 
so far as I am able to judge, tlicse racial differences 
have not affected the loyalty of any portion of the 
community to Her Majesty the Queen. People 
of all races, the English, the Dutch, the Asiatics, 
as well as the African natives, have vied with one 
another in demonstrations of affection for her 
person and devotion to the throne. When every 
allowance is made for the exaggeration of feeling* 
caused by the unparalleled scale and prolonged 
duration of the present festivities, and for the 
contagious excitement which they have produced, 
A is impossible to doubt that the feeling of loyalty 
among all sections of the population is much 
stronger than has sometimes been believed. In 
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my opinion, the impression made by the world- 
wide celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee has 
strengthened that feeling throughout South Africa, 
and is likely to have a permanent value.” ^ 

It has betn urged that the opinion liere recorded 
’ is inconsistent with the charge of anti-British 
sentiment subsequently brouglit by Lord Milner 
against the Dutcli leaders in the Cape Colony, 
and the despatch itself has been cited as affording 
evidence of the contention that the unfavourable 
view subscfjuently expressed in the Graaf Reinet 
speech, ,tind more definitely *in the despatch of 
May 4th, ISIU), was not the result of independent 
investigation, but was a view formed to support the 
Imperial Government in a coercive policy towards 
the Transvaal. J’his criticism, which is a perfectly 
natural one, onlv serves to establish the fact that 

1 ,. H 

Lord Milner actually did approach the study of 
the nationality difficulty in complete freedom 
from any preconceived notions on the subject. 
As he said, he went to South Africa with an 
“ open mind,” So far from having any prejudice 
agaiiAt the Dutch, his first impression was dis- 
tinctly favourable, and as such he recorded it, 
suitably enough, in this .Tubilee despatch. But it 
mu|it be remembered that the opinion here recorded 
was based upon a very limited field of observation. 
At the time when this despatch was written Lord 
Milner had not yet been quite two months in 

^ lliis short despatcli has been given practically in exiemo. It was 
not published in the Blue-books^ but it was coinumiiicated to the 
Press some^hree montbs after it had been received. 
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South Africa, and tiis experience of the Dutch 
of the Cape Colony had been confined to inter- 
course with the Dutch of tlie Cape peninsula ; 
that is to say, he had otjly coine ipto contact 
with that section of the Cape Dutch which is, as 
indeed it has been for a century, closely identified, 
from a social point of view, wdth the official* and 
mercantile British population of Capetown and 
its suburbs. 

What the Jubilee despatch really shows is that 
Lord ]\Iilner was pr§pareS to make the best of the 
Dutch, The contrast between its tone ‘of ready 
appreciation and the note of earnest* temonstranoe 
in the Graaf Reinet speech is apparent enough. The 
despatch is dated June 23rd, 1897 ; the speech 
was delivered on March 3rd, 1898. What had 
happened in this interval of nine months to produce 
so marked a change in the mind of the genial, 
clear-sighted Englishman, who, as Mr. Asquith 
said, took with him to South Africa “ as sym- 
pathetic an imagination ” as any man of his 
acquaintance ? Nemo rcpciite fuit turpiii.mms. 
Whether the diagnosis of his Graaf Reinet speech 
was right or wrong, something must have happened 
to turn Lord Milner from ready appreciation to 
grave remonstrance. * 

The circumstances which provide the answer to 
this question form an element of vital importance 
in the volume of evidence upon which posterity 
will pronounce the destruction of the Dutch 
Republics in South Africa to have been adjust and 
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necessary, or a needless and aggressive, act. But 
to see them in true perspective, the reader must 
first be possessed of some more preeise information 
of the political situation in the Cape Colony at 
this time. 

At the period of Lord Milner’s appointment 
the (political forces set in motion by the Raid were 
operating already to prepare the way for the new 
and significant combinations of persons and parties 
in the Cape Colony that took definite form in 
the parliamentary crisi;* of May, 1898 . The 
Ministrj;* now in office was that formed by Sir 
Gordon Spuigg upon Mr. Rhodes’s resignation 
of the premiership after the Raid (January 6th, 
1896 ). Take every other Cape Ministry of the last 
thirteen years, it was dependent upon the support 
of the Afrika^ider Bond, which supplied two out 
of the six members of the cabinet — Mr. Pieter 
Faure, Minister of .iVgriculture, and a moderate 
Bondsman, and Dr. Te \\"atei% the intimate friend 
of ]\lr. Hofineyr, aTul his direct representative 
in the Ministry. uiVnothcr minister. Sir Thomas 
Lpiugton, who had succeeded Mr. I’hilip Schreiner 
as Attt)rney-General, had been himself Prime 
Minister in the period 1884 -{ 5 , when he and Sir 
Gordon Sprigg (then 'I'rcasurer-General), had 
opposed the demand for the intervention of the 
Imperial Government in Bcchuanaland, successfully 
and strenuously advocated by Mr. J. W. Leonard 
and Mr. Merriman. It was, therefore, eminently, 
what w*uld be called in France “ a Ministry 
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of the Centre.” Sir Gordon Sprigg’s regard for 
British interests was too lukewarin to .command 
the confidence of the more decided advocates ot 
British supremacy ; while, o/i the other hand, his 
more or less friendly relations with Mr. Rhodes 
aroused the suspicions of the Dutch extremists. 
But Dr. Te ^Vater’s presence in the Ministry, 
ofFenng in itself a sufficient assurance that no 
measures deemed by Mr. Hofmeyr to be contrary 
to the interests of the Bond M^ould be adopted, 
had secured lor the government the \ otes of the 
majority of the Dutch members of the Legislative 
Assembly. An example of the sifoserviency of 
the Sprigg Ministry to the Bond at this date was 
afforded upon I..ord Milner's arrival. we have 
seen, the Home Government determined to re- 
inforce the South African garrison, in order to 
strengthen its demand upon the 'fransvaal Go\'ern- 
ment for the repeal of tlie jVliens Immigration 
Law. Although no direct opposition was offered 
by the Ministry to this measure, the insufficiency 
of barrack accommodation in the Cape Colony 
was used as a pretext for placing obstacles in the 
way of its accomplishment. These difficulties were 
successfully overcome by I^ord Milner, and in the 
end the reinforcements arrived without giving 
rise to any political excitement.* 

A more disagreeable incident was the covert 
attempt made by the Bond to obstruct the business 

* By August the South African garri.soii ha^ been raised to the 
very moderate strength of rather more tlian 8^000 troops. 
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of the Cape Parliament, in order that Sir Gordon 
Sprigg might be prev^ented from taldng his place 
among the other prime ministers of the self- 
governing colonies at, the Colonial Conference, 
,and representing the Cape in the Jubilee cele- 
brations in England^ Tliis was the beginning 
of }i* disagreement between the Ministry and the 
Bond, which gradually inci-eased in seriousopss 
after Sir Gordon’s return from England, until it 
culminated in the resignation of Dr. Te Water 
(May, 1898). The offer df an , annual contribution 
to the cost of the British Navy, which was affirmed 
in principle the Cape Parliament at this time, 
was understood in England to be a mark of 
Afrikander, attachment to the British connection. 
In point of fact the measure received practically 
no support fjiom the Bondsmen in Parliament ; 
while, outside of l*arliament, on Bond platforms 
and in the Bond Press, the Government’s action 
in the matter was employed as an effective argu- 
ment to stimulate disaffection in the ranks of its 
Dutch supporters. Mr. Hofmeyr, however, w'as 
carclul not to allow the Bond, as an organisation, 
to commit itself to any overt opposition to the 
principle of a contribution to the British Navy — 
an attitude Avliich would have been obviously 
inconsistent with the Bond’s profession of loyalty — 
and with characteristic irony the third reading of 

^ Sir Gordon long’ service avS a minister of the Crown fully 

entitled him to this honour ; nor was his presence rendered any the 
less desirably l»y the fact that Sir Henry de Villiers, the Chief Justice, 
was also attend kig the Jubilee in England. 
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the Navy Contribution Bill was eventually passed, 
a year later, without a division in the Legislative 
Assembly by a Ministry * placed in office by Bond ’ 
votes for the declared purpose of opposing the 
policy of the Imperial Government on the one 
question — the reform of the Transvaal Admini- 
stration — upon the issue of which depended* the 
maintenance of British supremacy in Soutli Africa. 

But circumstances of deeper significance con- 
tributed to deprive the Sprigg Ministry of the 
support of the Bond, ^ causing its majority to 
dwindle, and driving Sir Gordon himsolf, in an 
increasing degree, into the opposite . camp. The 
British population for the first time sliowed a 
tendency to organise itself in direct opposition to 
the Bond. As Sir Gordon Sprigg grew more 
Imperialist, the Progressive paity was formed for 
parliamentary purposes ; while for the purpose of 
combating the Afrikander nationalist movement 
in general an Imperialist organisation, called the 
South African League, was establislied with the 
avowed object of maintaining British supremacy 
in South Africa. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, immediately 
after the Raid, announced his intention of taking 
no further part in the politics of tlie Cape 
Colony, and of devoting himself, for the future, 
to the development of Rhodesia. But upon 
his return from England, after giving evidence 
before the Committee of Inquiry into the Raid, 
he was received with so much warmth by the 


1 The Schreiner Ministry 
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British population at Capetown in July, 1897, 
that he had retracted this decision, and determined 
to assume the same position of real, though not 
nominal, leadership of what was afterwards the 
Progressive * party as Mr. Hofmeyr held in the 
Bond. Mr. Rliodes’s return to political life, follow- 
ing, |is it did, upon the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry, aroused the most bitter hostility against 
him on the part of his former associates in the 
Bond. xVnd the Sprigg Ministry, by their in- 
creasing reliance upon the new ])arty of which 
he was tlie leader, incurred the distrust of its 
Dutch suppoctiers to a corresponding extent. In 
the meantime the Bond leaders had adopted Mr. 
Philip Schreiner, who was not a member of the 
Bond, as their parliamentary chief in tlie place of 
Rhodes, and thi^ new combination was strengthened 
by the accession of Mr. .1. X. Mcrriman and 
Mr. J. W. S auer. ’Fbus the openijig months of 
the ncM' year, 1898, found the })opulation of the 
Cape Colony grouping itself roughly, for the first 
time, into two parties with definite and mutually 
destructive aims. On the one side there was 
the Sprigg Ministry, now almost exclusively 
supported by the British sec'tion of the Cripe 
electorate, soon to be organised on the question 
of “ redistribution ” into the Pi’ogressive party, 
with Rhodes as its real, though not its recognised, 
leader ; and on the other there was the Bond 
party, with Schreiner as its parliamentary chief 
and Hofmeyr as its real leader, depending in no 

7 
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less a degree upon the Dutch population of the 
Colony, and naturally opposed to an electoral 
reform that threatened to deprive this population 
of its parliamentary preponderance. And in a 
.few months’ time, as we shall see, the Sclireiner- 
Bond coalition took for its immediate aim the 
prevention of British interference in the Trans?/aal ; 
while the Progressive party came, no less openly, 
to avow its determination to promote and support 
the action of the Imperial Government in seeking 
to obtain redress for the Uitlander grievances. 

The movements here briefly indicated were, of 
course, perfectly well known to Ijuj’d Milner as 
constitutional Governor of the Colony. But at 
Graaf Reinet he probes the situation^ too deeply, 
and speaks with too authoritative a tone, to allow 
us to suppose that the remonstrj},nce wliich he 
then addressed to the Cape Dutch was based upon 
any sources of knowledge less assured than his 
own observation and experience. For the Graaf 
Reinet speech is not an affair of ministers’ minutes 
or party programmes ; it is the straight talk of a 
man taught by eye and ear, and informed by direct 
relationships with the persons and circumstances 
that are envisaged in his words. To restate our 
question, which among these facts of personal , 
observation and experience produced the change 
from the ready appreciation of the Cape Dutch, 
shown in the Jubilee despatch, to the earnest 
remonstrance of the Graaf Reinet speech ? The 
historian cannot claim, like the writer #f creative 
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literature, to exhibit the working of the human 
mind. In- the terms of the Aristotelian formula, 
he can relate only what “ has ” happened, leaving 
to tlie craitsinan wlyose pen is enlarged and 
.ennobled by the uniAcrsal truth of art to tell 
what “ must ” happen. But such satisfaction as 
the tesser branch of literature can afford is at the 
disposal of the reader, in “good measure, pres^ied 
down, and running over.” Without assuming, 
then, the philosophic certainty of poetry, we know 
that between the .Jubilee' desp/itcli and the Ciraaf 
Reinet s^Jeecli the development of the great South 
African dramu* reached its “ turning-point ” in the 
Transvaal ; while in the Cape Colony Lord Milner 
was learning daily more of the “ formidable person- 
alities ” and the “ embaiTassing problems ” to which 
Mr. Asquith lisid referred. 

The more hopeful situation in the Transvaal 
that followed upon the determined action of the 
Imperial Government in May was succeeded by 
a period punctuated by events vv'hich, taken 
collectively, obliterated all prospect of “ reform 
from within.” The treatment accorded to the 
report of the Industrial Commission, which, as we 
have noticed, established the truth of practically 
► all the fiscal and administrative complaints of the 
Uitlanders. was a matter of especial significance. 
The Commission was created by I’resident Kri'iger ; 
it was in effect the fulfilment of his promises, made 
after the Raid, to redress the grievances of the 
UitlanderS. The Commissioners were his own 
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officials, Boers and Hollanders ; men who had no 
prejudice against the Government, and no sympatJiy 
with the new population, yet their reeommejidations, 
if carried into effect, would have remo\"ed tJie 

• f, 

most serious of the industrial grievances of the 
British community. The Report had raised great 
expectations. It was tliouglit that, not all.ubut 
a substantial proportion of its recommendations 
would be put into effect. Here, then, w^as an 
opportunity for reform wliich in\olved no loss of 
prestige, entailed no dailger to the independence 
of the Republic, and held not the slightest threat 
to the stability of burgher pretloiuinance. If 
what President Kruger was Avaiting Jbr was a 
convenient opportunity, he had such ^ an oppor- 
tunity noAV. This reasonable forecaste Avas utterly 
falsified by the eA^ent. Mr. Schallj Burger, the 
Chairman of the Commission, Avas denounced by 
Mr. Kruger in the A'olksraad as a traitor to the 
Republic, because he had dared to set his hand to 
so distasteful a document. 'Phe report itself Avas 
thrown contemptuously by the grim f)ld President 
from the Volksraad to the customary committee 
of true-blue “ doppers,” whose ignorance of the 
industriid conditions of the Rand was equalled 
only by their personal devotion to himself. Here 
the adverse findings of the c-ommissioners on the 
dynamite and railway monopolies were reversed ; 
and the recommendation for a Local Board for 
the Rand was condemned as subversive of the 
authority of the State. At length, after tke report 
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had been tossed about from Volksraad to com- 
mittee, ;irKl from committee to Volksraad, until 
very little of the original recommendations 
remained, .the Ciovewunent took action. In 
.addition to an immaterial reduction of the exor- 
bitant rales charged by the Netherlands Railway 
CoifJpany - a conecssioii subsequently alleged to 
have been the price paid by the Hollander Corpt>r- 
ation to avoid further inquiry into its atfairs- -it 
was announced that, Avith the object of lessening 
the cost of living on the Raiwl, the import duties 
upon eerlaiu necessaries in common use would be 
reduced, in aVrordanee with the recommendations 
of the Commissioners on this point ; but that, 
since it w<is obviously inexpedient to diminish 
the revenue of the He{)ublie, the duties upon 
certain other tirtieles of the same class would lie 
raised to an extent more than eoimterbalaneing 
the loss ujion the reduction. Partnriunt montcs ; 
'iMscitiir ridiciilits /mis-. 

This sijigular display of mingled effrontery and 
duplicity marked the closing months of the year 
(1897). In the February following !Mr. Kriiger 
was elected to the jiresideney o(‘ the South African 
Republic for the fourth time. It was generally 
recognised that the success of his candidature 
was inevitable, but fcw% within or without the 
Transvaal, had e.xpected him to secure so decisive 
a victory over his competitors. The figures — 
Kriiger 12,858, Schalk Burger 8,750, and Joubert 
(Commandant - General) 2,001 — were additional 
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evidence of the impotency or lukewarmness of the 
reform party among the burghers. Tlie first act of 
President Kruger, on his return to power, was to 
dismiss Chief .Justice Kotzg- Mr. Kotze’s struggle 
for the independerice of the law courts, thus 
summarily closed, had commenced a year before 
with what was known as the “ High Court crisis.” 
At. that time President Kriiger had obtained 
power from the Volksraad by the notorious law 
No. 1 of 1897 to compel the judges, on pain of 
dismissal, to renounce the riglit, recently exercised, 
to declare laws, Avhich were in their opinion in- 
consistent with the Grondwet (Constitution), to 
be, to that extent, invalid. As a protest against 
this autocratic proceeding the entii^ bench of 
judges threatened to resign, and the comls were 
adjourned. The deadlock contiimad until a com- 
promise was arranged through the inter\ention of 
Chief Justice de Villiers. The President undertook 
to introduce a new law providing satisfactorily for 
the independence of the Courts, and the judges, 
on their side, pledged themselves not to exercise 
the “ testing ” right in the meantime. In February, 
1898, Chief Justice Kotzt^ Avrote to remind Presi- 
dent Kruger that his promise remained unfulfilled,' 
withdrawing at the same time the conditional 

* There appears to have been some question a.r to whether the terms 
of the iVesiderit’s undertaking* boun<t liim to introduce tlie proposed 
measure into the Volksrajid in 1807^ or in 1898. (Iiief Justice de 
Villiers held that the latter date was contemplated by tlie President. 
But the point is immaterial, since President Kriiger denied in the 
Volksraad^ after the dismissal of Mr. Kotze, that he had^ever given an 
undertaking at all to Chief Justice de \'illierB or to anyljody else. 
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pledge not to exercise the “testing” right given, 
by himself. The President then dismissed Mr. 
Kotzd under Law No. 1, compelled a second 
judge, Mr. ^Justice Aijiershof (who had supported 
,the Chief Justice in the position he had taken up) 
to resign, and appointed, as the new Chief Justice, 
Mr.» Gregorowski, who, as Chief .Justice of the 
Free State, had presided at the trial of ihe 
Reformers in and at the time of the crisis 

a year before had declared that “ no honourable 
man could possibly acccp*t tin; position of a judge 
so long ‘as Law No. 1 remained in force.” The 
j.udicature wfis now rendered subser\'ient to the 
Executi\e, and the Uitlanders were thus deprived 
of their h^st constitutional safeguard against the 
injustice of the Boer and Hollander oligarchy. 

This was .the position in the 'J'ransvaal in 
February, 1808. President Kriiger had demon- 
strated by his refusal to carryout the recommenda- 
tions of the Industrial Commission, and by the 
dismissal of Chief .Justice Kot/.c, that he was 
determined not merely to set himself against all 
measures of reform, but to increase the disabilities 
under which the Uitlanders had hitherto lived. 
He had been placed, for the Iburth time, at the 
head of the Republic by an overwhelming majority; 
he had refused to sacrifice a penny of re\enue, 
and he was in posse.ssion of ani])le resources, which 
were being sedulously applied in increasing his 
already disproportionate supply of munitions of 
war. 'Hirough Dr. Leyds, who had returned from 
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hi's mission to Europe, he had opened up com- 
munications with European l*owers, that placed 
him ill a position to avail himself to the full of 
the possible embarrassment of' Oreat Britain through 
international ri\^alries or disagreements. In South, 
Africa he had carried through a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Free State, 'and 
he, had recei^ ed more than one recent assurance 
that the dame of Afrikander nationalism had been 
kindled anew by the Bond in the Cajie Colony. 

These events wer^; disquieting enough in them- 
selves ; but what made the disappearance of any 
prospect of spontaneous reform in the 'rransvaal 
still more serious to the High C'ommissioner I'or 
South Africa, was the complaisance with which 
President Eruger’s reactionary policy was regarded 
by the Dutch subjects of the C’rovvn* It was just 
here that Lord Milner’s observations niusL liave 
yielded the most startling results. \\''e know that 
the days which had passed since the .lubilee 
despatch was written had brought him con.stant 
and varied opportunities I'or seeing “things as 
they really were” in South .fVfrica; we know that 
he was keenly alert in the accomplishment of his 
mission, and we may presume, therefore, that few, 
if any, of these opportunities were lost. 

In September Lord Milner had travelled right 
round the Colony. At every little town and do 7 'p — 
wherever, in fac^t, he went— he conversed with the 
Dutch, whom his pleasant manner quickly won to 
friendliness; and all the speeches that he 'made in 
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reply to the addresses of welcome were extremely 
conciliatory in tone. 'Fins was the time when 
thdre were liopeful anticipations of the good results 
that were ty come fronj the Industrial Commission; 
,and Ijord Milner often began his speech with an 
expression of the sense of relief which he felt — a 
feelHig which his audience must share — that now 
there was to be peace in South Africa. Th«se 
conciliatory utterances of the new High Com- 
mi.ssioner were almost completely ignored by the 
Dutch Press. i\n exception to tliis rule of silence 
was sigifificant. 'I'he High Commissioner was 
accomjianied* by the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
(now Sir I’ieter) Faurc. On one occasion Mr. 
Faure made some remarks in the same spirit as 
that in which Lord Milner had spoken. “I’ccple," 
he said, “tall* of Africa for the Afrikanders; but 
what I say is. ^Vfrica for all.” The cxjiression of 
this moderate sentiment drew down upon Mr. 
Faurc a sharp reprool’ from Ons Lavd. From 
this and many other such incidents it must have 
begun to dawn u})on Lord Milner's mind that 
what the Dutch of tlie Cape Colonj' wanted was 
not conciliation but domination. 

And so it came about that in the months that 
‘ President Kriiger was busy shutting the door 
against reform. Lord Milner was learning to realise 
that on this all-importjint matter there was nothing 
to hope from the C'ape Dutch, \\dien once the 
question of relbrm, or no relbrm, in the Transvaal 
came up,* all conciliatory speeches were useless. 
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It made no difference whether the Transvaal was 
right or wrong ; it was always, “ O^ir -IVansvaal, 
good or bad,” In short, all that happened both in 
the Transv aal and the Cape Colony .during this 
(South African) spring and summer was of the, 
nature to impress conclusively upon Lord Milner’s 
mind that on the crucial issue between the 
Imperial Government and the Transvaal, the 
leaders of Dutch opinion in tlie Cape Colony 
were against the British cause. The rank and 
file of the Dutch pppulalion, if left to tljeinsclves, 
might be indifferent, possibly friendly but the 
Bond organisation had placed thf*m under the 
control of the Bond leaders ; and the Bond was 
hostile. What, more than anytliing .else, would 
serve to confirm this impression was Lord Milner’s 
constant study of the Dutch Press.# Among these 
journals, Ons Land presented tlie most authorita- 
tive and significant expression of the Bond policy, 
as directed by Mr. Hofmeyr’s astute brain and 
unrivalled experience, ’fhe editorial columns of 
Ons Land rarely contained a sentence that, stand- 
ing alone, could be quoted as evidence of its 
advocacy of anti-British action. Its method was 
far more subtle. In everything in which Cireat 
Britain was concerned the attitude which it adopted 
M'as one of profound alienation, rather than of 
aggressive hostility. England’s position in the 
world was presented and discussed as though 
“ Afrikanders ” were no more interested in it 
than they were in that of any foreigh country. 
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And, in South African matters, the tone of 
the Di^tcli I*ress, and of the Bond leaders, 
was not merely discouraging ; at any hint of 
possible British action for the improvement of 
, the administrative conditions of the Transvaal, it 
took a note of menace. “Hands off” the Trans- 
vaal : that was the sum and substance of Bond 
policy. * 

Between tlie .Iu])ilee despatch and tlie Graaf 
Reinet speech, then, the 'fransvaal Government 
had shown that it had set its kifx* definitely against 
reform, knd Lord Milner had had time to realise 
the true stsffe of political feeling in the Colony 
of which he was Governor. While there was 
anger among the British at the hopeless situation 
in the 'Fransvaal, among the Dutch was a fixed 
determination* not to alloAv the 'fransvaal to be 
interfered with. And there was something else 
that Lord Milner would ha\e obser\ed during 
his travels throughout the ('olony. It was the 
utter despondency of the Britisli population, and 
the condition of abasement to Avhich they liad 
been reduced. Nor can he have failed to observe 
that every whei'C among the British there was a 
constant apolog)'^ for the Raid; Avhile, on the part 
of the Dutch, there was no recognition of all 
that the British had done to wipe out its stain 
and to mitigate its effects : in a word, that the 
moral conquest of the Colony hy the Dutch was 
practically complete. 

It wdk with this accumulated evidence in his 
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mind that Lord Milner travelled down, on 
March 2nd, 1898, from Capetown -to (iraaf 
Reinet, expecting to take part in a (Governor’s 
function of the ordinary sort at tlie .opening of 
the railw'ay on the following day. The conven- 
tional expressions of loyalty to tlie Queen, and 
the scai'cely veiled hj'poerisy and defiance with 
which the Dutch reiterated them, at the time 
when the whole weight of their influence was 
thrown against (Great Britain on the only South 
African question thai really mattered, liad become 
nauseating ev'en to his serene temper and 'generous 
disposition. He was wearied, too. of receiving a 
frivolous or unfriendly reply from tlie Pretoria 
Executive to the most reasonable proposals of 
the Imperial (iovernment. Late at niglit there 
was brought to him, in tlie train, a copy of 
an address from the (Graaf Reinet branch of the • 
Afrikander Bond, which was to be pi-esentcd to 
him on the morrow. It contained, in more than 
usually pointed language, a jirotest against “the 
charges of disloyalty made against the Bond,” 
and a request that the High Commissioner would 
“convey to the Queen the expression of its 
unswerving loyalty.” iVs he read on we can 
imagine how, in ominous contrast to the super- 
ficial protestations of the text, something ex- 
ceptionally aggressive in the tone of the addres.s, 
something which emphasised the inconsistency of 
these formal professions of attachment to the 
throne with the very practical hostility* of their 
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authors to British policy, struck the High Com- 
missioner with peculiar force. The Dutch, avIio, 
under British rule, enjoyed — one might almost 
say abused -every privilege of citizenship in the 
^Cape Colony, were (juite prepared to see the 
British excluded, under Dutch rule, from these 
samf privileges in the Trans\'aal. More than 
that, they were determined to employ all tjjje 
agencies at their command to prevent any effective 
interference with the 'IVansvaal oligarchy. Lord 
Milner evidently felt thai! the^tijiie had come for 
remonstrance, so, gathering up the impressions 
which hafl bccti accumulating in his mind, he wrote 
down then and there his answer, which was delivered 
on the following day. 

“Of course, I am glad to be assured that any 
section of Hei* Majesty’s subjects is loyal, but I 
shoukl be much more glad to be allowed to take 
that for granted. W by shoidd I not i What 
reason could there be for any disloyalty i \’ou 
have thriven wonderfully well under Her Majesty's 
(fovernment. 'fhis country, despite its great 
extent and its fine climate, has some tremendous 
natural disadvantages to (‘ontend against, and yet 
let any one compare tlic position to-day with what 
it was at the commencement of Her Majesty’s 
reign, or even thirty years ago. 'flie progress in 
material wealth is enormous, and the prospects of 
future progress are greater still. iVnd you have 
other blessings which by no means always ac- 
company material wealth. You live uiuler an 
absolutely free system of go\ernment, protecting 
the rights and encouraging the spirit of indepen- 
dence of every citizen. V'^ou have courts of law 
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manned by men of the highest ability and integrity, 
and secure in the discharge of their high functions 
from all external interference. You have -at least 
as regards the white races — perfect equality of 
citizenship. And these things have nojt been won 
from a reluctant sovereign. They have been freely 
and gladly bestowed upon you, because freedom 
and self-government, justice and equality, are the 
first principles of British policy. And thc}^' are 
secured to you by the strength of the power that 
gave them, and whose navy protects your shores 
from attack without your being asked to contribute 
one pound to that protection unless you yoursch es 
desire it. IV ell, gentlemen, of course you are 
loyal ; it would be monstrous if you were not. 

“ And now, if 1 have one wish, it^s that I ma^' 
never again have to deal at any length with this 
topic. But in order that I may put it aside with 
a good conscience, I wish, having betm more or 
less compelled to deal with it, to do so honestly, 
and not to shut my eyes to unpleasant facts. 
The great bulk of the population of the Colony — 
Dutch as well as English — are, I firmly believe, 
thoroughly loyal, in the sense that they know they 
liv^e under a good constitution, and have no wsii 
to change it, and regard with feelings of rev erence 
and pride that august lady at the head of it. If we 
had only domestic questions to consider; if political 
controversy were confined to the internal alf'airs of 
the country, there would, no doubt, be a great deal 
of hard language used by conflicting parties, and 
very likely among the usual amenities of i)arty 
warfare somebody would call somebody else dis- 
loyal ; but the thing would be so absurd — so 
obviously absurd — that nobody would take it 
seriously, and the charges would be forgotten 
almost as soon as uttered. 

“ What gives the sting to the charge of disloyalty 
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in this case, what makes it stick, and what makes 
people wince under it, is the fact that the political 
controversies of this country at present un- 
fortunately turn largely upon another question — I 
mean the relations of .Her Majesty’s Government 
to the South African Republic — and that, whenever 
’there is any prospect of any difference between 
them, a number of people in the Colony at once 
vehemently, and without even the semblance of 
impartiality, espouse the side of the Republic. 
Personally I do not think that they are disloyal. I 
am familiar at home with the figure of the 
politician often the best pf men. though singularly 
injudicious who. whenever an^' disputes arise with 
another ('ountrv, starts with the assumption that his 
own country. Mnust be in the wrong. He is not 
disloyal, but really he cannot be very much sur- 
prised if he appears to be so to those of his fellow- 
citizens Avhose inclination is to start with the 
exactly opposite assumption. And so I do not take 
it that in this, case people arc necessarily disloyal 
because they carry tlicir sympathy with the 
Government of the 'J’ransvaal -which, seeing the 
close tie of relationship which unites a great 
portion of the population here with tlie dominant 
section in that country, is perfectly natural — to 
a point which gic es some ground for the assertion 
that they seem to care much more for the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal than for the honour 
and the interests of the country to which they 
themselves belong. 

“ For my own part, 1 believe the whole object of 
those people in espousing the cause of the Trans- 
vaal is to prevent an open rupture betw'een that 
country and the British (Government. They loathe, 
very naturally and rightly, the idea of war, and they 
think that, if they can only impress upon the British 
Government that in case of war with the Transvaal 
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it would have a great number of its own subjeets at 
least in sympathy against it, that is a way to pre- 
vent such a calamity. 

“ But in this they are totally wrong, for this policy 
rests on the assumption tl^at Great Britain has 
some occult design on the independence of tlie 
Transvafil — that independence wliieh it has itself* 
given — and that it is seeking causes of (juarrel in 
order to take that independence away. But that 
as.sJimption is the exact opposite of the truth. So 
far from seeking causes of (juarrel, it is the constant 
desire of the British Government to avoid causes of 
quarrel, and not to take pp lightly the complaints 
(and they 5 are numerous) whieli reach it from 
British subjects within the Transvaal, for'-the very 
reason that it wishes to avoid even tJje semblance 
of interference in the internal affairs of that 
country, and, as regards its external relations, to 
insist only on that minimum of control which it has 
always distinctly reserved, and has reserved, 1 may 
add, solely in the interests of the futqre tranquillity 
of South Africa. That is Great Britain's moderate 
attitude, and she cannot be I'rightened out of it. 
It is not any aggressiveness on the part of Her 
Ma,jesty’s Government which now keeps up the 
spirit of unrest in South Africa. Not at all. It is 
that unprogressiveness — I will not say the retro- 
gressiveness— of the Ciovernment of the 'fransvaal 
and its deep suspicion of the intentions of (ireat 
Britain which makes it devote its attention to 
imaginary external dangers, when every impartial 
observer can see perfectly well that the real dangers 
which threaten it are internal. 

“ Now, I wish to be perl’ectly fair. Therefore, let 
me say that this suspicion, though absolutely 
groundless, is not, after all that lias happened, 
altogether unnatural. I accept the situation that 
at the present moment any advice that I could 
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tender, or tliat any of your British fellow-citizens 
could tender in that quarter, thougli it was the 
best adriee in the world, would be instantly 
rejected because it was British. But the same 
docs not apply to the l}utch citizens of this colony, 
and especially to those who have gone so far in the 
expression ol' their syin{)athy for the 'I'ransvaal as 
to expose thcnisel\'es to these charges of disloyalty 
to tlfeir own Hag. I'heir good-will at least cannot 
be suspected across the border ; and if all thsy 
desire - and 1 believ e it is what they desire — is to 
preserve the South iVfrie.in Repxiblie. and to pro- 
mote good relations betvjeen it and the British 
Colonies and tlovcrnment. thcni let them use all 
their intlin nee, which is bound to be great, not in 
contirmijig tlie 'J'ransv aal in unjustitied suspicions, 
not in encouraging its tiovernment in obstinate 
resistance to all reform, but in inducing it gradually 
to assimilate* its institutions, and. what is even more 
important than institutions, the temjver and spirit 
of its administr^ition, to those of the I'ree communi- 
ties oi' South .Al'rica. such as this Colony or the 
Oratige Free State. 'I'hat is the direction in which 
a peaceful way out of these inveterate troubles, 
which have now plagued this country lor more 
than thirty years, is to be found." ' 

Here vv^as a bolt from the blue! .(Vll South 
Africa stood to attention. No such authoritative 
and inspiring utterance had come from the High 
Commissioners for South .tVirica since Frere had 
been recalled, now eighteen years ago. The Afri- 
kander nationalists saw that their action and 
policy were exposed to the scrutiny of a penetrating 
intellect, and grew uneasy. 

‘ Hape Timea, March 4th, 

8 
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The position which I^ord Milner had taken up 
was impregnable. AVhat is the good of your 
loyalty, he said in effect to the Cape Outch, if 
you refuse to help us in the one thing needful ? 
And this the one thing of all others' the justice 
of which you Afrikanders should feel — that the 
Transvaal should “ assimilate its institutions . . 
and the tone and temper of its administration, 
to those of the free communities of South Africa 
such as this Colony and the Orange Free State.” 

The impact of these words was tremendous. The 
weight behind them was the weight of jne\ itable 
truth. 

A week later Mr. J. X. JMerrirnan wrote to 
President Steyn to beg him to urge President 
Kruger to be careful. Under date yiarch 11th, 
1898, he says : ^ 

“You will, no doubt, have seen both Sir Alfred 
Milner’s speech at Graaf Reinet and the reported 
interA'iew with INIr. Rhodes in 7V/r Qtpc Times. 
Through both tlierc runs a note of thinly veiled 
hostility to the Transvaal and the uneasy menace 
of trouble ahead. , . . 

“ Yet one cannot conceal the fact that the greatest 
danger to the fiiture lies in the attitude of President 
Kruger and his vain hope of building up a Slate on 
a foundation of a narrow, unenlightened minority, 
and his ob.stinate rejection of all prospect of using 
the materials which lie ready to his hand to establish 
a true Republic on a broad I^iberal basis. The 
report of recent discussions in the Volksraad on his 
finances and their mismanagement fill one with 
apprehension. Such a state of affairs cannot last. 
It must break down from inherent rottenness, and 
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it will be well if the fall does not sweep away the 
freedom of all of ns. 

“ 1 wrHe in no hostility to republics ; my own 
feelings are all in the opposite direction. . . . 
Humanly speaking, the^ advice and good-will of the 
Free State is the only thing that stands between 
the South African Republic and a catastrophe.”^ 

Still more striking and salutary was the effect 
produced upon the British population in the Caije 
Colony. ./Vll who were not utterly abased by the 
yoke of Bond domination .stood upright. 'Phose 
whose spirit had been co\<'ed by the odium of the 
Raid took heart. Never had the essential morality 
of England's dealings with the Dutch been vindi- 
cated more triumphantly. The moral right of the 
Power which had done justice to the Dutch in its 
own borders to require the Dutch to do justice to 
the British within the borders of the Republic was 
unassailable. We have noticed before how in the 
year 1897 the different sections of the Bi'itish 
population were manifesting a tendency to di'aw 
closer together. After the (iraaf Reinct speech 
this movement rapidly developed into a general 
determination to challenge the long domination 
of the Bond. It had been recognised for some 
time past that the recent and (a)jisidcrable growth 
of the urban population of the Colony, which was 
mainly British, had not been accompanied by 
any corresponding increase in the number of its 
parliamentary representatives. In February (1898), 
the anomalous condition of the Cape electoral 
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system was brought before the Ministry. The 
indignation caused by the dismissal of C’hjef Justice 
Kotzc, and tlie growing evidence of President 
Krliger’s determination to I’ide rough-shod over 
the British population in the J'ransvaal, contributed 
to unite the Colonial Britisli of all sections, with 
tlie exception of the one or two men who y^ere 
w'holly identified with the Bond, in the common 
aim of obtaining a fair representation for the chief 
centres of British population in tlie Cape C'olony ; 
and the practically solid British jiarty thus formed 
adopted the title of “ Ihogressives." The,Ministry 
knew, of course, that any such m^isiire would 
be displeasing to INJr. Ilofmeyr; but Sir Cordon 
Sprigg, being now assured of the almost united 
support of the British members in the ('olonial 
I’arliamcnt, I’esolved to bring forwiyd a Redistri- 
bution Bill. J'he draft Bill was appioved by 
the Exeeutive Council on May 16 th, and Dr. 
Te Water, Mr. Hofmeyr’s representative in the 
Ministry, thereupon resigned.' 

Sir Gordon Sprigg had now done a thing un- 
precedented in the parliamentary history of the 
Cape Colony in the last fifteen years. He had 
defied the Bond. He knew that the Bond was 
quite able to turn his Ministry out of Office. But 
he had made up his mind, in this event, to throw 
in his lot with the Progressive party, of which 

* He was succeeded in the Colonial Secretaryship by Hr, Srnartt^ 
a former member of the Bond, but now a Progressive^ and at tlie 
sjime time Sir 'Jliomas Upington, who had resigned from ill-healthy 
was succeeded by Mr. T. Lyucdoch Graham, as Attornty-General. 
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Mr. Rhodes was the actual chief. Mr. Hofmeyr 
did nottlenve l)ini long in doubt. On the resig- 
nation of Dr. 'J'e Water all the Bond artillery 
was at om'e turned ^on to the Ministry. On 
•May Jllst Mr. Schreiner gave notice of a vote of 
‘•no confidence.” It was put off until .lime 155th, 
and* in the meantime the second reading of the 
Redistribution Bill was met by the “ previiAis 
question” moved by Mr. Theron, the C'hairman of 
the Provincial Poimcil of tlie Bond. No attenqit 
Avas made, cither in I’arli:imc*nt or in the Press, 
to conceJil the i'act that, under the question of 
redistribution, wider and more momentous issues 
were at stake. I'lie counts in the Bond's indict- 
ment of the Ministry, as set out in Ohs Land, 
were (1) its Imperialist tendencies as evidenced 
by the proposl-d gill of a warship to the British 
Navy; and (2) its lack of sympathy with the 
South .(\frican Republic. Against these crimes it 
had nothing to place, ex'cept that it had permitted 
the employment of the captured Beehuanas. as 
indentured labourers' — its sole merit, in the opinion 
of the Bond journal. The Cape Times, on the 
other hand, declared with equal frankness that 
the real point to be decided was, whether the 
interests of President Kr tiger and the South 
African Republic, or those of the Cape Colony, 
as part ol‘ the British Empire, had the greater 
claim upon the (iovernment and Parliament of the 

' Thesi* wefe prisoners; taken in the sujipression of the revolt iu 

Bechuaualaiid in 1807, 
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Colony. And Mr. Schreiner, when, on .Tune 13th, 
he introduced the “no confidence” moticn, asked 
the House to condemn the JSIinistry on the ground 
that it had not shown any “sympathy” with, or 
made any “ conciliatory approach ” towards, the ^ 
“ sister Republic.” On Monday, .Tune 20th, the 
second reading of the Redistribution Bill^ was 
carried by a majority of seven, but two days 
later, June 22nd, the Ministry found itself in a 
minority of five on Air. Schreiner’s motion of 
“no confidence.”’* In these circumstances Sir 
Gordon Sprigg determined not to rcsig’n, but to 
appeal to the electorate — a course* justified by 
constitutional usage — and Parliament was dis- 
solved. • 

The election which ensued was fought with 
great determination and no little bitterness. Both 
the Progressive party and the Bond were supplied 
with ample funds ; the former had the purse of 
Mr. Rhodes and other Englishmen to draw upon, 
while the latter was subsidised by President Kriiger 
and his agents from the revenues of the Transvaal." 
Mr. Schreiner’s election utterances were studiously 
moderate ; indeed, his letter of thanks to the 
electors of the Malmesbury division, by wdiom he 

* Tbe little group of six, of whicli Sir James Innes was the head — 
including Sir R. Solomon and four others— voted with the Ministry for 
the Redistribution Bill, hut agaimt it on the no conf deuce” motion 
(with the exception of Sir James himself). Also one nifnlerate 
Bondsman voted for ^^redistribution,” hut went against the Ministry 
on the no confidence ” motion. 

* Mr. Rhodes was opposed at Barkly West by a camMdate fiii^nc^ 
from Pretoriar 
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was returned to Parliament, contained a reference 
to “tliQ noble empire which w'as theirs, and to 
which they belonged.” But such pronouncements 
by no meiins repre.se^)ted the sentiment of the 
.party with wdiieh he had identified himself. The 
objects of the Afrikander party, as presented in 
thei* most attractiv’c form by ()7i.s hand, were to 
overthrow^ Rhodes and all his works, to oppose 
the “ CMiartered clifjuc ” and the influence of 
Mammon in politics,’’ and to secure a “pure 
administration” and “the (•ijJti\ation of friendly 
relations 'with the neighbouring states:” in other 
words, to gite every possible encouragement to 
the Trans\aal in the diplomatic struggle wdth 
Great Britain. The Dutch press in general 
preached tlie creed of Afrikander nationalism 
without disgwise. The under-current of anti- 
British feeling which prcAailed among the Dutch 
population may be understood from the fact that 
the following frank appeal from a republican 
nationalist to the Cape .iVfrikanders was published 
in the columns of Ona hand : 

“ When one considers the state of affairs in the 
Cape Colony, it must be confessed the future does 
not appear too rosy. The majority of the Afrikander 
nation in the Cape Colony still go bent under the 
English yoke. 'fhe free section of the two 
Republics is very small compared to that portion 
subject to the stranger, and. whatever may be our 
private opinion, one thing at least is certain, namely, 
that without the assistance of the Cape Colonial 
Afrikanders the Afrikander cause is lost. The 
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two Republics by themselves, surrounded as they 
are by the stranger [/.c. British] are unable to con- 
tinue the fight. One day the question of A ho is to 
be master will have to be referred to the arbitrament 
of the sword, and then the A,erdict will de})end upon 
the Cape Colonial Afrikanders. If they give^ 
evidence on our side we shall win. It does not 
help a brass farthing to mince matters. 'I'liis is the 
real point at issue ; and in this light every Afri- 
kander must learn to see it. And what assistance 
can Avc expect from Afrikanders in the Cape 
Colony? . . . The vast majority oi' them (iVfri- 
kanders) are still faithful. , and will e\ en gird on the 
sword when (Tod’s tkne comes.’' ' 

• 

At the same period the Dutch Ib-fbinied Church 
in the Colony had become what was, to all intents 
and purposes, a vehicle for the advocacy of 
rebellion. The manner in which the principles 
of Afrikander nationalism were (••nihincd with 
religious doctrine may be gathered from certain 
extracts from the Studentcn lilad of the 'I'heologi- 
cal Seminary of Burghersdorp, which were translated 
and published by The Albert Timex, 'fhe passage 
following appeared on May 20th, IH!HI ; and by 
November 16th the Seminary was closed, since 
the bulk of the students had at that date joiried 
the Boer forces : 

. “Must we love this people [the English] who 
robbed our ancestors of their freerhun, who forced 
them to leave a land dear to them as their heart’s 
blood — a people that followed our fathers to the 
new fatherland which they had bought with their 

' As translated iu South Africa, t)ctober 1.5th, 
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blood and snatched from the barbarians, and again 
threatened their freedom ? Our fathers fought 
with thf‘ courage of despair, and retook the land 
with tilod s aid and with their blood. But England 
is not satisfied. Again is our freedom threatened 
by the same peo})le, and not only our freedom, but 
our language, our nationality, our religion ! Must 
we |urrcnder e^•erything, and disow!\ our fathers 'i 
I cannot agree with this. The thought is hateful 
to me- the thought of trampling on the bodies bf 
our fathers as we e.xtend the hand ol' friendship to 
those who have slain our fathers in an unrighteous 
(]Xiarrel. . . . But some «nay say that the Bible 
teaches us to love our enemies.* I think, however, 
that the tt'xt cannot be here a})plied. Kaee hatred 
is. something •fjuite distinct from personal enmity. 

hen I meet an Englishman as a jirivate indi\ idual 
1 must regard him as my fellow-creature : if. how- 
ever, 1 meet liim as an Englishman, then 1. as an 
Afrikander, must regard him as the enemy of my 
nation and nw religion — as a Molf that is en- 
deavouring to crec]) into the fold. 'Fliis is the chief 
reason why we must regard them as our enemies; 
they are tlie enemies of our religion. " 

At the beginning of September, when the bulk 
of the elections were ov(‘r. 40 Afrikander members 
and ;}(■» Progressives h;ul been returned. 'Three 
seats remained to be filled. Mr. Bhodes, who 
had been returned both for Barkly W est and 
Namaqualand, decided to sit for the I'ormer con- 
stituency. and the decision of the Bond to contest 
the seat thus vacated c;mse<l a delay in the iiew 
election for Namacjualand. 'I'he return t)f the 
two representati\ cs of the \'ryburg division was 
not to taJle place until the 15th. As all tlu'ee 
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constituencies were expected to elect Progressives 
— an expectation which was fulfilled — the result 
of the general election was to give the Bond a 
bare majority of one, and this in spite* of the fact 
that a considerably larger total of votes had been 
cast for the Progressive than for the Bond 
candidates.^ ' 

“ These somewliat unusual cii’cuinstances gave 
rise to an incident which is significant of the 
absolute impartiality with which I..ord Milner 
discharged the duties of his office as constitutional 
Governor of the Cape Colony. In view of the 
circumstance that the l*rogressives'1uul polled . a 
.majority of the electorate, although they were 
actually in a minority in the Assembly.rMr. Rhodes 
was of opinion that the Ministry should remain 
in office, and postpone the meeting* of Parliament 
until the Namaqualand election had been held. 
He believed, further, that in the period of grace 
thus obtained it would be found possible to induce 
one or other of the Bond members to change 
sides, and thereby put the Ministry again in a 
majority. The immediate obstacle to the execution 
of this plan of action was the necessity of obtaining 
“ supply.” The partial appropriation made by 

^ In a house of 70, "^0 Afrikander and Progressive rnernlters were 
returned. A very careful and relialde ealrulaiion showed tJiat, of an 
aggregate of votes jfolled, 44,408 were east for lh’Of^'res.si\ e, and 

37,901 for Afrikander candidates. More than this, whih* no IVo- 
gressive member was returned hy a majority c)f less tlian 137, three 
Afrikanders won their seats by respective majorities of two, ten, and 
twenty. The Progressives, therefore^ were entitled; on iheir aggregate 
vote; to a majority of six. 
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Parliament before the dissolution was exhausted, 
and the only method by which funds could be 
provided without the authority of Parliament w-as 
the issue of Governors warrants on the Treasury. 

•Ijord Milner was willing to sign warrants to enable 
the Ministry to carry on the administration during 
the unavoidable interval between the exhaustion 
of the last aj>propriation and the commencejnelit 
of the new session. Put, in view of the constitu- 
tional principle that no, ministry which cannot 
obtain .sn})ply is justified in Vemaining in ofliee, 
he absolutely refused to issue warrants for any 
longer period. He held, moreover, that as the 
Namaqualand election was a bye-election, the new 
Parliament* would be completed, and therefore 
competent to transact business, so soon as the 
two members Tor \’ryburg had been duly returned. 
Lord Milner was, no doubt, aware that the Sprigg 
Ministry would have had a fair prospect of re- 
taining ofliee if Mr. llhodcs had been allowed 
time to put his tactics into effect. On the other 
hand, he can scarcely have failed to observe that 
there w’as another aspect of the question. A 
loyali.st ministry, by showing an undue desire to 
cling to office, with or without the employment of 
questionable political methods, would run the risk 
of alienating the more scrupulous of the British 
members, and of failing to f)btain the support of 
the moderate j:\frikander, who might otherwise 
have beey won to the Progressive and Imperialist 
side. But, as Governor of the Colony, lie refused 
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to allow any considei'ations of party interest, on 
this or on any subsequent occasion, to influence 
his judgment. AYhile he conceived it to be his 
duty to give advice and criticism to public men 
of all shades of political opinion, he showed* 
himself inexorably opposed to the thought of 
straining his constitutional powers in the slightest 
, degree for the benefit of one side or the other.* 
Accordingly provision for the expenses of ad- 
ministration was made by Governor’s warrants up 
to September 30th, ‘and on the day following the 
Vryburg election (September IGth), a proclamation 
summoning Parliament for October 7^fh was issued. 

On October 11th the Government W7is again 
defeated on a vote of “ no confidence " by a 
majority of two.® On the 1 7th the House assembled 
with an Afrikander Ministry fofmed by Mr. 
Schreiner. In addition to the I’remier it contained 
Dr. Te Water and Mr. Herholdt, both members 
of the Bond ; Messrs. Merriman and Sauer, who 
were now in close association with the Bond ; 
and Mr. (now Sir) Richard Solomon. The latter, 
who had been defeated in the general election, 
was provided with a seat upon his accepting 
office as Attorney-General. The Progressives 

’ Mr. Rhodes had obtained an interview with Ixird Milner for the 
purpose of laying his views before him. But^ it is said, the unwonted 
sternness of the Governor’s expression at once convinced him of tiie 
hopelessness of his mii^sion ; and he withdrew without any attempt to 
argue his case. As Rhodes was a man of great personal magnetism, the 
incident is not without significance. 

* Both sides were one short of their full strength, but m Progressive, 
Pr. ^now Si|r William) Berry, was chosen Speaker of the House, 
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continued to be led in opposition by Sir Gordon 
Sprigg. Mr, (now Sir) James Rose Innes was 
returned as an “ independent,” since he had found 
himself unable to work in association with a party 
in wliich Mr. Rhodes had a dominant influence. 
The new Ministry was not strong enough to resist 
the |;ontinued demand of the Progressives for a 
measure of electoral reform ; but the Redistri- 
bution Hill, as now j)assed, took the form of a 
compromise so disastrous to the Hritish population 
that the Hond majority 'was .increased to eight 
by the ne,w elections held in April, 1899.* 

Mr. Cliamberlain's policy, as we have seen, was 
based upon the belief that it was possible to win 
over the Dutch in the Cape Colony and the Free 
State to the side of the Imperial Government, 
But here, in pctober, 1898, was an Afrikander 
ministry in power in the Cape Colony pledged to 
prevent the intervention of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the affairs of the 'Fransvaal. From that 
moment the issue became more and more one 
not of right, but of might. In the Free State, 
as we have seen, what was virtually an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the northern Republic 
had been ratified by the ^'olksraad. In the 
Transvaal the work of armament was proceeding 
apace, and Dr, Leyds liad been despatclied to 
Europe, as Envoy Extraordinary of the Republic, 
with authority and funds calculated to enable 

* Tlie second reading of the Navy Contribution Bill, giving effect 
to Sir GordotySprigg’s pledge, was carried on December 2nd, 1808, 
without a diviaioru 
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him to enlist the active sympathy of the 
Continental powers on behalf of the Pretoria 
Executive. His place as State Secretary had 
been filled, in July, by Mr. Reitz, the former 
President of the Free State, and one of the 
actual founders of the Afrikander Bond ; and Mr. 
Smuts, a younger and even more enthusiastic 
believer in the nationalist creed, was appointed to 
the office of State Attorney.' With the exception 
of Rhodesia and Natal and the native territories 
immediately under ^ the 'control of the Imperial 
Government, the iVfrikander nationalists dominated 
the whole of South Africa. Nor i&. it surprising 
that, in these circumstances, the tone of the 
communications passing between the Trans\ aal 
Government and the paramount Power should 
have become increasingly unsatisfactory." 


* Tlie State-Secretaryship was offered first to Mr. Ahrahain Fischer, 
of the Free State, by whom it was declined {Memoirs of Paul KrUyer, 
voL ii., p, 297). The Cape Afrikanders desired the appointment 
of Mr. Smuts. 

* On May 7th, 1897, President Krii^^er had formally rcMpiested the 
Imperial Government to allow all questions at issue between tlie two 
Governments under the Convention to be submitted to the arbitration 
of the President of the Swi.ss Republic. To this proposiil Mr. ( hamber- 
lain replied, on October 10th, that the relationsliip of Great Britain to 
the South African Republic being that of a .suzerain Power, it would be 
impossible for the Imperial Government to permit the intervention of 
a foreign Power. On April 16th, 1898, in a dc.spatch embodying the 
legal opinions of Mr. Farelly, President Kriiger claims that the South 
African Republic is an independent Shite, and denies the existence of 
any suzerainty ” on the part of Great Britain. In forwarding this 
despatch Lord Milner made the apposite comment that the jiropriety 
of employing the term suzerainty to express the rights possessed by 
Great Britain is an etymolofpcal question,” and NIr. Charnherlain, 
replying on December 16th, accepts President Kniger’s ileclaration 
that he is willing to abide by the articles of the (’oin eiilion, reasserts 
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In the (English) winter of 1898-9 Lord Milner 
paid a visit to England. Sir William Greene, 
who had left I’retoria on a holiday on June 29th, 
was also at home during the same period. Lord 
Milner’s visit was due in part to the necessity for 
medical treatment;’ but, in any case, it had become 
desi|able that he should be able to communicate 
fully to Mr. Chamberlain the grave views whieli 
he had formed on the Soutli African situation. 
He left for England on Xo\ember 2nd, landed 
on the 19th, sailed on .limuary 28th, and reached 
Capetown, again on February 14th. During the 
whole of the Jvvo months that he was in England 
he was engaged in an endeavour to impress upon 
Mr. Chamberlain, and everybody else with whom 
he could converse, that the existing state of affairs 
was one whicly if allowed to remain unchanged, 
would end in the loss of South Africa. 

During nineteen months of elose observation 
and earnest, patient study. Lord Milner had 
grasped the situation in its completeness. What 
he saw was the demoralising effect of the spectacle 
of the Dutch ruling in the Cape Colony, and the 
British being tyrannised over in the Transvjuil. 
Looking at South Africa as a whole, there Avas 
the fact, as indisputable as it was grotesque, that 
the British inhabitant \A'as in a position of distinct 

the claim of suzerainty, declincH to allo\^ foreipi arbitration, and 
demands the immediate fulfilment of Article IN’, In a despatch of 
May Dth, IBOi), Mr, Reitz asserts that the Republic is a soverei^^n 
international State'* ; and on June IBth Mr, ( hamlxjrlain replies that 
he has no intei|tion of continuin^j;: the discussion, 

* Owing to a slight affection of the eye. 
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inferiority to the Dutch ; and this although the 
Cape and Natal were British colonies, while the 
Transvaal and the Free State were states subject 
to the authority of Cireut Britain as ^ paramount 
Power. It was an impossible position. What^ 
Lord Milner urged upon the Imperial Government 
was the plain necessity of putting an end td an 
intolerable state of things which showed no 
capacity of righting itself; of pressing for 
justice to the British population of the Transvaal, 
with an absolute , detdlnni nation to obtain it. 
That such a policy might result in war, he knew ; 
though neither he nor any one else realised, in tlip 
beginning of 1899, how near war actually was. 
The reliance of the Trans\aal oligarchy on the 
Orange Free State, now bound to them by a 
formal alliance, and on the party of Jthe Bond now 
in power at the Cajie, might tempt them to resist 
even the most moderate demands. But Milner 
no doubt hoped that, if the British Cilovernment 
grasped the nettle firmly, and, while treating the 
Transvaal with all possible diplomatic courtesy, 
yet left no doubt whatever of its indexible resolu- 
tion, war might still be avoided. iVnd in any case 
he felt that there was no option for the British 
Government but to take up the case of the 
Transvaal British, if a shred of respect for the 
power and name of Britain was to be preserved 
in South Africa. To embark on such a policy 
involved two dangers : the danger of war, and, 
what in Milner’s eyes was perhaps evdh greater. 
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the danger that, by advancing just claims and then, 
letting ourselves be “ bluffed ” out of them, we 
might yet further lessen, and indeed totally destroy, 
what hold we still possessed upon the affection of 
tlie South African llritish or on the respect either 
of British or Dutch. In the liglit of past experience 
the |iecond danger may well have seemed to him 
the p^eater of the two. But, with perils on both 
hands, he still felt that there was nothing for it 
but to go forward, to make one supreme effort 
to .save a situation which was rapidly becoming 
a hopcless.one. I'o have remained (juiescent, Avith 
the forces Avl^^-h were gradually edging us out of 
the Sub-Continent growing on every side, could 
only have ended in the overthrow, or at best, the 
euthanasia t)f British dominion in South Africa. 

It Avas in Jhe course of this A'isit that I.,ord 
Milner realised the magnitude of the task that 
lay before him. To save England in spite of 
herself; to keep South ^Vlrica a ])ait of the Empire 
in spite of ignorance at home, in the teeth of 
an armed Rei)ublic and an Afrikander ministry, 
required not merely an iron will and mastership in 
statecraft, but a reasoned and unfaltering belief in 
the justice of the British cause. “ Certainly I en- 
gaged in that struggle Avith all my might,” he 
said long afterwards in his farewell speech at 
Johannesburg, “because I Avas, from head to foot, 
one mass of gloAving coiiAdction of the rightness 
of our cause.” 


9 



CHAPTER IV 

UNDER WHICH FLAU ? 

< 

Upon his return Lord Milner found that the storm 
clouds liad gathered in the Transvaal. In a 
despatch of January 13tli, 1890, Mr. Chamljcrlain 
had informed the Pretoria Executive that the 
proposed extension of the dynamite contract in 
its new form {i.e. as, in effect, a “ privileged iifi- 
portation by one firm,” although nojuinally “ a 
State undertaking”) was held by the'law officers 
of the Crown to be as much a violation of the 
Convention as the original monopoly, which had 
been cancelled on the representations of the 
Imperial Government in 1892. Mr. Reitz’s repl}% 
which Lord Milner transmitted to the Colonial 
Office not long after his arrival at CapetoMm, was 
a blunt assertion that, in the opinion of his (Govern- 
ment, the Imperial (Government had no right to 
interfere. But in the meantime the whole question 
of the position of the British residents in the 
Transvaal had been raised directly by the agitation 
which had arisen out of the .shooting of Edgar 
at Johannesburg on December 18th, 1898.’ This 

’ On the Sunday night before Christmas, a British suhj(»ct named 
Tom Jackson Edgar was shot dead in his own house by a Boer 
policeman. Edgar, who was a man of singularly fine^physifiue, and 

130 
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event was followed by the petition for protection, 
which Sir William Butler (who was Gcneral-iti- 
Comrnand, and during Lord Milner’s absence 
Acting High Corninissioner) refused to transmit to 
tlie Secretary of State (January 4th, 18!)9) ; by the 
arrest of Messrs. Webb and Dodd and the breaking 
up oi tlie Ampliitlieatre meeting (January 14th) ; 
by the attempt of the Pretoria Executive to bu}» 
off the capitalists (February 27th — April 14th); by 
the presentation of the second petition to the 
Queen (March 24th) ; by the. agitation on tlie 
Hand in fajoiir of the reforms for which it prayed ; 
and lastly by» the public meetings held in the 
Cape Colony and Natal for, and against, the 
intervention ^ of the Imperial (Government.' 

Within three months of his return Lord Milner 
cabled the mast*!rly statement in w'hich he endorsed 
the petition of the Fitlanders' with the memorable 


Ifoth able aiul accu.^tomtMl to tak<‘ carp of ]iit!i>c]f, was n*turniiig- home 
at about one <»f tliree men .sUiiKiinii: by, who, as it 

afterwards transpir(‘d, was both ill and intoxicated, made an offensive 
remark. EdjLcar resented it with a fdow whicli <lrop|H*d tfu* other 
insensible to the p-ound. rbe man’s friend.s ( alhal for the {tolice, and 
Edg-ar, meanwlnle, entered hi.s own house a few yards off. There was 
no attempt at concealment or escape ; Edaar was an old resident and 
perfectly well known. hour polieenien came. . . . The fact, how- 
e.ver, upon which all witnes.'<es agree is that, as the police hurst o[>en 
the door, ('(ui.stahle Jones (there are .scores of Hoers iniahlc to .spt‘ak a 
word of English who, nevertheless, own very characteristic English, 
Scotch, and Iri.sh names] fired at Edgar and dr(>pped him dead in the 
arms of his wife, who wiis standing in tlie pa.ssage a foot or so behind 
liiin.” — F it/J'a thick’s The TraitJ\Ta(if front libV/na. 

* For particulars of the.si* events tlie reader is referred to The 
Tranmmal from Within . 

^ The petition, with its 21,084 signatures, reached Lord Milner 
through 8ir W.i|(then Mr.) (ireene, the British Agent at Pretoria, on 
March 27 th, It wae forwarded by the High Comniissiouer to England 
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words : “ The case for intervention is over- 

whelming.” Like the Graaf Reinet speech, this 
despatch of May 4th was written at white heat, 
but the opinions which it, expressed, were in no 
less a degree the mature and measured judgments 
of a mind fully informed upon e\'ery detail germane 
to the issue. So much is this the fact tlult all 
that is essential for the full comprehension of 
the second Reform Movement at Johannesburg — 
the salient features of wJiich have been outlined 
above — is to be found within the limits of this 
brief and notable State document : 

“ Having regard to the critical charactei’ of the 
South African situation and the likelihood of an 
early reply by Her Majesty's (Tovernment to the 
Petition, I am telegraphing remarks whic-h under 
ordinary circumstarvees I should have made by 
despatch. Events of importance If.ive followed so 
fast on each other since my return to South Africa, 
and my time has been so occupied in dealing with 
dach incident severally, that I ha\e had no time 
for review'ing the whole jxxsition. 

“ The present crisis undoubtedly arises out of the 
Edgar incident. But that incident merely pre- 
cipitated a struggle which was certain to come. 
It is possible to make too much of the killing of 
Edgar. It was a shocking and, in my judgment, 
a criminal blunder, such as would have caused a 
popular outcry anywhere. It was made much 
worse by the light way in which it was first dealt 

in the mail of March 29th. llie same ship, the Caruhmok Cmttie, 
carried Dr. Leyds, who was retuniin^r to Kurope after a v isit to rretoria. 
Sir W. Greene had returned to South Africa in the same ship with 
Lord Milner (February 14th), and had stayed at Government i'ottage 
(Newlands) with him for some days, distuissing mattersi 

before proceeding to Pretoria on February 19th. 
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with by the Public Prosecutor and then by the judge 
at the trial. By itself, however, it w^ould not have 
justilied, nor, in fact, pro\'oked the present storm. 
But it happened to touch a particularly sore place. 
There is \ui grievance. which rankles more in the 
\jreasts of the Uitlander population than the conduct 
of tlie police, wlio, wliile they have proved singularly 
incouipetent to deal with gross scandals like the 
illicit li(juor trade, are harsh and arbitrary in their 
treatment of individuals wliom they happen tfl 
dislike, as must have become evident to you from 
the recurrent ill-treatment of coloured people. 
'I'here are absolutely no gi»ounds for supposing that 
the excitement which the deat*li of Edgar caused 
Avas factitrtuis. It has been laid to the door of the 
South Africirti I.eague. but the ottieials of the 
League wx-re forced into aelion by Edgar's felloAv- 
workmen. ^\ju 1, the consider; it ion of grievances 
once started’ by the police grievance, it was inevit- 
able that the smouhiering but profound discontent 
of the j)opulati»)n avIio constantly find their affairs 
mismanaged, their protests disregarded, and their 
attitude misunderstood, by a Ciovernment on which 
they have absolutely no means of exercising any 
influence, should once more brc:ik into flame. 

h;i\'e, therefore, simply to dc:il with a popular 
movement of :i similar kind to that of IHltl and 
185)0 before it was perAcrtcd and ruined by a 
conspiracy of Avhich the great body of the Uit- 
landcrs Averc totally innocent. None of the 
gricA^ances then complained of, and which then 
excited universal sympathy, have been remedied, 
and others have been added. The ease is much 
.stronger. It is impossible to oa erlook the tremen- 
dous change for the wonse, AA'hich has been effected 
by the lowering of the status of the High Court of 
Judicature and by the establishment of the principle 
embodied nn the new draft Grondwet tliat any 
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resolution of the Volksraad is equivalent to a law. 
The instability of the laws has always been one of 
the most serious grievances. The new Constitution 
provides for their permanent instability, the judges 
being bound by their oath •to accept bvery N'olks- 
raad resolution as equally binding with a law 
passed in the regular form, and with the provisions 
of the Constitution itself. The law prescribing this 
oath is one of which the present Cliief .Justice said 
that no self-respecting man could sit on the Bench 
while it Avas on the Statute Hook. Formerly the 
foreign population, however bitterly they might 
resent the action of the legislature and of the 
Administration, had yet eontidenee in the High 
Court of Judicature. It cannot be exjJected that 
they should feel the same confidence to-clay. Seeing 
no hope in any other cjuarter. a number of IJit- 
landers who happen to be British subjec-ts have 
addressed a petition to Her Majesty tlTe Queen. I 
have already expressed my opinion of its substantial 
genuineness and the absolute bona^idcs of its pro- 
moters. But the petition is only one proof among 
many of the profound diseonteiit of the unen- 
franchised population, who are a great majority of 
the white inhabitants of the State. 

“The public meeting of the 1-tth January was 
indeed broken up by workmen, many of them poor 
burghers, in the employment of the (iovernrnent 
and instigated by Government officials, and it is 
impossible at present to hold another meeting of a 
great size. Open-air meetings are prohibited by 
law, and by one means or another all large public 
buildings have been rendered unavailable. But 
smaller meetings are being held almost nightly 
along the Rand, and are unanimous in their demand 
for enfranchisement. J’he movement is steadily 
growing in force and extent. 

“ With regard to the attempt to represent that 
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movement as artificial, the work of scheming 
capitalists or professional agitators. I regard it as 
a wilful perversion of tlie truth. The defenceless 
people who are clamouring for a redress of griev- 
ances are doing so at great personal risk. It is 
notorious that many capitalists regard political 
agitation with disfavour because of its effect on the 
markets. It is equally notorious that the lowest 
class of IJitlanders, and especially the illicit liquor 
dealers, have no sympathy whatever with the cause 
of reform. Moreoxcr, there are in all classes a 
cojisiderable number who only want to make money 
and clear out, and who, while [)ossibly sympathising 
with relbrm, i'eel no great hiterest in a matter 
which may only concern them temporarily. But a 
very large aud constantly increasing proj)ortion of 
the Uitlanders are lud birds of passage; they con- 
template a long residence in the country, or to 
make it their permanent home. 'Fhese people are 
the mainstay of the reform movemeiit as they are 
of the prosperity of the country. I'hey would make 
excellent citizens if they had the chance. 

“ A busy industrial community is not naturally 
prone to political unrest. But they bear the chief 
burden of taxation ; they constantly feel in their 
business and daily li\es the effects of chaotic local 
legislation and of incompetent and unsympathetic 
administration ; they have many grievances, but 
they believe all these could gradually be removed if 
they had only a fair share of ])olitical power. This 
is the meaning of their vehement demand for 
enfranchisement. Moreover, they are mostly British 
subjects, ac(‘ustomed to a free system and e(jual 
rights ; they feel deeply the personal indignity 
involved in a position of permanent subjection to the 
ruling caste, which owes its wealth and po^ver to 
their exertion. 'Phe political turmoil in the Trans- 
vaal Republic will never end till the permanent 
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Uitlander population is admitted to a share in the 
government, and while that turmoil lasts there will 
be no tranquillity or adequate progress in Her 
Majesty’s South Afriean doitiinions. 

“ The relations between the Hritish Colonies and 
the two Republies are intimate to a degree whitrb 
one must live in South Afriea in order fully to 
realise. Soeially, eeonomieally, etlmologieally, ^hey 
are all one country. I'he two principal white races 
aVe everywhere inextricably mixed up ; it is absurd 
for either to dream of subjugating the other. The 
only condition on which they can live in harmony, 
and the country progretis, is eqiiality all round. 
South Afriea can prosper under two. three, or six 
Governments ; but not under two absolfitely con- 
flicting social and political systems pwfeet cffuality 
for Dutch and British in the Britisli Colonies side 
by side with the permanent subjection of the 
British to the Dutch in one of the Republic.s. It 
is idle to talk of peace and unity under such a stiite 
of affairs. • 

“ It is this which makes the internal conditiorv of 
the Trans\aal Republic a matter of vital interest 
to Her Majesty’s Government. Xo merely local 
question affects so deeply the welfare and peace of 
her own South African possessions. And the right 
of Great Britain to intervene to secure fair treat- 
nient to the IJitlanders is fully equal to her supreme 
interest in securing it. 'fhe majority of them are 
her subjects, whom she is l)oimd to protect. But 
the enormous number of British subjects, the end- 
less series of their grievances, and the nature of 
those grievances, which arc not less serious because 
they are not individually sensational, makes pro- 
tection by tlie ordinary diplomatic means impossible. 
We are, as you know, for ever remonstrating about 
this, that, and the other injury to British subjects. 
Only in rare cases, and only when we* are* very 
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emphatic, do we obtain any redress. The sore 
between us iuid tlie "J’ransvaal Republic is thus 
inevitably kept up, while the result in the way of 
protec tion to our subjects is lamentably small, l^or 
these reasorfs it has bceti, as you know, my constant 
gndeavour to reduce the number of our complaints. 
I may sometimes have abstained when 1 ought to 
hav|‘ protested from my great dislike of ineffectual 
nagging. Hut I feel that the attempt to remedy 
the hundred-and-one wrongs springing from hi 
hopeless system by taking up isolated cases, is 
perfectly vain. It may easily lead to war, but will 
ne\er lead to real imj)ro\ wnent. 

"The true remedy is to strilve at the root of all 
these injtirics the political impotence of the 
injured. WTiat diplomatic protests will never 
accompli.sh, a fair measure of Titlander represen- 
tation would gradually but surely bring about. 
It seems a ‘paradox, but it is true, that the only 
effecti\ e way of protecting our subjects is to help 
them to cease 4.o be our subjects. The admission 
of the Uitlatiders to a fair share of political power 
would no doubt gi\c stability to the Republic. 
But it would, at the same time, remove most of 
our causes of dill'ercnce with it. and modify and, 
in the long run. entirely remove that intense sus- 
picion and bitter hostility to (ilreat Britain which 
at present dominates its internal and external 
policy. 

“ The case for inter\ ention is overwhelming. The 
only attempted answer is that things will right 
themselves if left alone. But, in fact, the policy 
of leaving tilings alone has been tried for years, and 
it has led to tlicir going from bad to worse. It is 
not true that this is owing to the Raid. They were 
going from bad to worse before the Raid. We 
were on the verge of war before the Raid, and the 
Transvaal •was on the verge of revolution. The 
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effect of the Raid has been t6 give the policy of 
leaving things alone a new lease of life, and with 
the old consequences. 

“ The spectacle of thousands of British subjects 
kept permanently in the position of 'helots, con- 
stantly chafing under undoubted grievances, and 
calling vainly to Her Majesty’s Government for 
redress, does steadily undermine the inducTicq, and 
reputation of Great Britain, and the respect for the 
British Government within the Queen's dominions. 
A certain section of the Fress, notin the 'fransviuil 
only, preaches openly and constantly the doctrine 
of a republic embracing all South Africa, and 
supports it by meViacing references to the arma- 
ments of the Tra?isvaal, its alliance with the Orange 
Free State, and the active sympathy''*which, in ease 
of w'ar, it would receive from a section of Her 
Majesty's subjects. I regret to say that this 
doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of 
malignant lies about the intentions of the British 
Government, is producing a great effect upon a 
large number of our Dutch fellow-colonists. 
Language is frequently used which seems to imply 
that the Dutch have some superior right, even in 
this Colony, to their fellow-cMtizens of Ilritish birth. 
Thousands of men peacefully disposed, and, if left 
alone, perfectly satisfied with their position as 
British subjects, are being drawn into disaffection, 
and there is a corresponding exasperation on the 
side of the British. 

“ I can see nothing which will put a stop to this 
mischievous propaganda but some striking })roof of 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government not to 
be ousted from its position in South Africa. And 
the best proof alike of its power and its justice 
would l)e to obtain for the l litlanders in the Trans- 
vaal a fair share in the government of the country 
which owes everything to their exertionu. It could 
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be made perfectly clear that our action was not 
directed ajifainst the existence of the Republic. 
We slunild only be demanding the rc-establish- 
ment of rights wliicb now exist in the Orange Free 
State, and Vhich exisk.‘d in the I'ransvaal itself at 
.the time of, and long after, the withdra^v’al of British 
sovereignty. It would be no selfish demand, as 
otl^r Fitlaiiders besides those of British birth 
would benefit by it. It is asking for nothing 
from others which we do not give ourselves. AiTd 
it would certainly go to the root of the political 
unrest in South Africa, and. though temporarily it 
might aggravate, if would ultimately extinguish the 

race feud, which is the great bane of the country.”’ 

• 

It was Iif)rd Milner’s intention that the text 
of this despatch should have been made public 
upon its receipt in England. It contained the 
essential facts of the South African situation; 
and, what i» more, it exhil)ited with perfect 
frankness the connection between Dutch ascend- 
ancy in the Cape Colony and Dutch tyranny in 
the Transvaal a matter wliich was very imper- 
fectly understood. The circumstance that these 
ess<!ntial facts were before the British people, 
and, moreover, the <'irctimstance that President 
Kriiger knew that they were before the British 
people, would, he believed, greatly increase the 
effect of the strong demand for reforms which 
the Imperial (ilovernment had determined to 
address to the Pretoria Executive in response 
to the petition to the Queen. 

Nor was he alone in this opinion. Mr. HofmeyT 


‘ y. 9,345. 
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knew that a despatch of grave importance had 
gone home. He had gathered, no doubt, a fairly 
accurate notion of its tenor from Mr. Schreiner, 
whom liord Milner had waj-ned some .time before 
of “the gravity of tlie situation.” ‘ It is noj 
going beyond the limits of probability to assume 
that the Master of the Bond realised the effect 
which the publication of these plain truths, backed 
by the authority of the High Commissioner, would 
produce upon the mind of the English peojde, 
and that he thereupon ‘determined to take steps 
to prevent a turn of affairs which, as be con- 
ceived, would be most unfavouivble to the 
nationalist cause. Surmises apart, it is certain, 
at least, that five days sufficed to , place Mr, 
HofmejT in a position to ask Lord Milner if he 
w'ould favourably consider an invitation to meet 
President Kriiger iti conference at Bloemfontein ; 
and that within three days more (May 12th) a 
definite proposal to this effect had been made 
throiigh the agency of J’resident Steyn and ac- 
cepted by Mr. Chamberlain. Nor, is it any less 
certain that, in view of the friendly discussion 
which was to take place so soon, the Secretary 
of State decided to postpone the publication 
of Lord Milners despatch. I'his is the short 
history of the Bloemfontein Conference. It was 
a counter-stroke dealt by one of those “ formid- 
able personalities” of which Mr, Asquith spoke, 

and in all respects worthy of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 

# 

‘ C. 9^046. See forward, p. 155. 
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statesmanship. Indeed, the methods which he 
employed for paralysing the machinery of British 
administration in South Africa were always 
subtle : infinitely more subtle than those which 
J*arnell adopted in the not very dissimilar 
circumstances of the Home Rule campaign. 

'Ihe decision to postpone the publication of 
liord Milner’s despatch of Maj'^ 4th was a serious 
mistake, the injurious effect of which was felt 
both at the (’onference and afterwards. But 
before we observe the 1ncid(ints by which this 
central event was immediately preceded, it is 
necessary to examine more fully the political 
environment iji wliich Lord Milner found himself 
estiddished now that the April elections' had 
given the .Afrikander party an assured tenure 
of power, an^i, at the same time, the moment 
had arrived for the Imperial (Government to 
fulfil the pledge given on February 4th, 1896, 
for the redress of the “ admitted grievances ” of 
the IJitlanders. 

The Schreiner Ministry was the agent of the 
Bond ; it could not exist for a day if the Bond 
withdrew its support. 'Phe Bond majority in the 
Legislative Assembly had been returned by the 
Dutch inhabitants of the Colony for the avowed 
purpose of preventing the intervention of the 
Imperial (Government in the affairs of the Trans- 
vaal. The Ministry and its supporters had begun 
by ranging themselves definitely on the side 

' See p. 126. 
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of the Transvaal. And, therefore, in all that 
was done by either party from the Bloemfontein 
Conference to the Ultimatum, it followed, ex 
hypothcd, that, in their opinion, the,, Transvaal 
was right, and England was wrong. Twice, as^ 
we shall see, Mr. Schreiner, on behalf of the 
Cape Ministry, hastened to declare publicly trfiat 
t^e proposals of the Transvaal were all that was 
satisfach)ry, before he e\’en knew what those 
proposals were. The Cape nationalists repre- 
sented themselves as “mediators.” Thev had as 
little intention of mediating between the, Pretoria 
Executive and the British Go\ ern.nierit as a 
barrister, heavily feed and primed with his client’s 
case, has of mediating between his client and his 
client’s opponent at the hearing of a case in court. 

But the Bond w'as “ loyal.” ’I’lie IJond members 
of the Cabinet— T. Nicholas German 'I'e W’ater, 
and Albertus Johannes Herholdt, no less than 
William Philip Schreiner, .John Xavier Merriman, 
Jacobus Wilhelmus Sauer, and Richard Solomon--- 
had sworn, upon taking office, “ to be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty.” 

The situation in which I^ord Milner now found 
himself was thus one of so extraordinary a character 
that it would be difficult to find a parallel to it 
in the annals of our colonial administration. 
As High Commissioner, he had advocated in the 
most emphatic terms the exercise of the authority 
of Great Britain, as paramount Power, in the 
Transvaal. As Governor of the Cape* Colony, 
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he was bound to administer the affairs of the 
Colony in accordance with the advice tendered 
by his ministers. And the advice which ministers 
were pledge^ to give him was the direct opposite 
of that which he himself, as High Commissioner, 
had given to tlie Imperial Government. To 
disnj^ss his ministers — the alternative to accepting 
this advice - would have been an extreme measure^ 
to be justified only upon clear evidence that they 
had failed in the duty which they, no less than 
he himself, owed to the ‘Crown. Whether Mr. 
Schreiner's Cabinet did so fail is a matter that the 
reader must determine for himself ; possibly it 
would be diflieult to show that, collectively or 
individually, the Cape ministers did anything 
more injurious to Hritish interests than was done 
by the Libera] Opposition — again collectively or 

individually in England. One thing is certain: 

the action of the .iVfrikander Cabinet, whether 
within or beyond the letter of its allegiance, 
les.sencd — and was intended to lessen — the force 
of an effort on the part of the Imperial Go^'ern- 
^nent, which might otherwise have averted the 
necessity for war. 

And here certain questions which will arise 
inevitably to the mind that pursues the narrati\'e 
of the next few months, must be anticipated. 
What was the position of Mr. Sc;hrciner ? What 
was his real standpoint, and what was his relation- 
ship to Ijord Milner? How was it that two 
Englishmefi, Mr. Merriinan and Sir (then Mr.) 
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Richard Solomon, came to be in this Afrikander 
Cabinet, and what were their respective motives 
in thus associating themselves with the objects 
of the Bond ? 

Mr. Philip Schreiner was* the son of a German 
by birth, a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society, who had married an Englishwoman,! and 
afterwards settled in the Orange Free State. He 
had himself married a sister of Mr. W. Reitz, 
formerly President of the Free State, and now 
State Secretary of^ the ‘South African Republic. 
The Schreiner family was remarkable for intellec- 
tual power. Of his sisters one is tl^p authoress of 
The Story of an African Farm, and a second, 
Mrs. Lewis, like her brother Tiieophilus. was an 
active Imperialist and a determined opponent 
of the Bond. Mr. Schreiner himself' was educated 
at the South African College at Capetown, and 
subsequently at Cambridge, wliere he was placed 
first in the First Class of the l.,aw 'I'ripos, and 
afterwards elected a Fellow of Downing. After 
a successful career at the Cape Bar he was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General in Mr. Rhodes’s Ministry,- 
a position which he held at tlie time of the Raid. 
He was prevented by his strong disapproval of the 
part then played by Mr. Rhodes from joining the 
Progressive party ; and, having accepted the 
position of Parliamentary leader of the Bond, 
he had become, as we have .seen, Prime Minister 
through the Bond victory in the Cape General 
Election of 1898. It is characteristit alike of 
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Mr. Schreiner and of his political position that 
the only word of sympathy with the British 
connectioTi, uttered from first to last during this 
election by the Bond candidates or their supporters, 
was the conv'entional reference to the greatness of 
the British Empire which, as we have noticed, 
occurred in his address to the electors of Malmes- 
bury. W^itli these political and social ties, Mr. 
Schreiner was compelled to be a South African 
first and a British subject second. His is precisely 
the kind of case where, true allegiance can be 
expected only w'hen a federal constitution has 

been created for the Empire. 

• 

“ See.” said Lord Milner, in his farewell speech at 
Johannesburg, “ how such a consummation would 
solve, and! indeed, can alone solve, the most 
difficult and most persistent of the problems of 
South .Africa ;»lu)w it would unite its white races 
as nothing else can. 'Flic Dutch can never own 
a perfect allegianc-e merely to (ireat Britain. 'J'he 
British can never, without moral injury, accept 
allegiance to any body politic whic h excludes their 
motherland. But British and Dutch alike could, 
without loss of integrity, without any sacrifice 
of their sev eral traditions, unite in loyal devotion 
to an empire-state, in which (Ireat Britain and 
South Africa would be partners, and could work 
cordially together for the good ol’ South Africa 
as a member of that greater whole.”* 

With Schreiner, and such as he, loyalty to the 
Crown was for the moment the product of 
intellectual judgment or considerations of poliey. 

•* The Johanncuhurg Star, April Int, 1906. 
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All, or almost all, the instinctive feelings, bom 
of pleasant associations with persons and places, 
which enter so largely into the sentiment of 
patriotism seem to have draAvn hini, as tliey 
drew his sister, Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner, into 
sympathy with the cause of Afrikander nation- 
alism. What liis view was upon the particynlar 
i§sue now agitating South Africa may be gathered 
from an answer which he gave to a (juestion 
put to him by Mr. Chamberlain in the course of 
the inquiry into the Raid (1897): 


Mr. Chamberlain : I suppose your vtew is that 
the Imperial (Government should ad»pt the same 
policy as the Cape Government, and sliould refrain 
from even friendly representations as not being 
calculated to adv ance the cause of the IJitlauders ? 

Mr. Schreiner: Yes. decidedly, so far as 
purely internal concerns are concerned.' 


In other words, Mr. Schreiner was a consistent 
and convinced opponent of Imperial intervention. 
But there was a difference between his motive and 
that of the Bond leaders. Schreiner desired to 
prevent intervention, not because he did not 
recognise the justice of the claims of the I litlanders, 
but because he believed that the Imperial (Govern- 
ment was devoid of any right to intervene under 
the Conventions ; while, at the same time, his 
instinctive sympathy with the Afrikander nation- 
alists made him blind to the existence of any 

' Proceedings of the Select (,’ominittee on British South Africa 
(Q. 4,385). 
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moral right of interference that England might 
possess, as the ^ Power responsible for the well- 
being of South Africa as a whole. And so, partly 
by force of, en\’ironincnt and partly by a narrow 
and erroneous interpretation of the principles of 
international la\\%’ the Boer and Hollander oli- 
garchy in the Transvatd, with all its moral 
ohlicpiity and administrative incompetence, ha(i 
become, as it were, a thing sac-rosanct in his eyes. 
Mr. Hofrneyr and the Bond leaders, on the other 
hand, desired to prevent intervention because 
they were perfectly satisfied to see the British 
Uitlanders iij a position of political inferiority, and 
perfectly content with the whole situation, the 
continuance of which, as they knew, was directly 
calculated to bring about the supremacy of the 
Dutch race in^ South Africa. Therefore Ilofmeyr 
made no effort to improve the state of affairs in 
vhe Tn’i..-.\aal until he saAv the storm bursting. 
And when, at a later stage, he set himself to 
work in earnest to induce President Kriigcr to 
grant reforms, he did so to save the cause of 
Airikander nationalism and not to as.sist the 
British Government in winning justice for the 
Uitlanders. 

Sir Richard Solomon, who was a nephew of Saul 
Solomon, the pron^nient radical politician chiefly 
instrumental in earn g the vote for Responsible 
Government through oiie Legislative Council of 

* For the po.sition of Great Britain from the point of view of 
international law see some remarks in the note on piige 5B0 
(Chapter XIL). 
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the Cape Colony (1872), was the leader of the 
Bar at Kimberley. His presenc'eiS at first sight, 
formed a wholly incongruous element in such a 
ministry. On the native question, iq his fiscal 
views, as a supporter of the Redistribution Bill, 
and in his sympathy with the IJitlanders, he was 
in direct conflict w'ith the characteristic principles 
qf the Bond. His one link with the Afrikander 
party was his distrust of Rhodes ; and in view of 
his un(juestioned loyalty to the British connection, 
his decision to join the Schreiner Ministry is 
probably to be attributed to his personal friend- 
ship for the Prime Minister. On thq, other hand, 
his ability, detachment from local parties, and 
the respect which lie commanded, made him a 
valuable asset to Mr. Schreiner. 

JVIr. Merriman, w'hose close political associate 
w'as Mr. Sauer, liad twice held office under 
Mr. Rhodes (1890-9G) ; but his separation from 
Rhodes, consequent upon the Raid, had thrown 
him into the arms of the Bond. Some of the 
more striking incidents in Mr. Mcrriman’s political 
career have been already mentioned.’ Fifteen 
years ago more Imperialist than Rhodes, he was 
soon to show himself more Bondsman than the 
Bond. Once the re.solute, almost inspired, casti- 
gator of the separatist aims of that organisation, 
he was now' in close and .sympathetic association 
with the leaders of Afnkander nationalism in the 
Republics and the Cape Colony. I'he denun- 

' See pp. 61, 69, and 93. * 
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ciations of “ capitalism ” and “ capitalists " with 
which he now regaled his Afrikander allies, had 
an ill savour in the mouth of the man who had 
tried to amalgamate the Diamond Mines at Kim- 
J)crley — -failing where Rhodes and Beit afterwards 
succeeded — and who, attracted by the magnet of 
goW discovery, for a short time had acted as 
manager of the Uanglaagte Estate and Mr. J. R. 
Robinson’s interests at Johannesburg. With 
political principles thus unstable and a mind 
strangely sensitive to any enK)tional appeal, it is 
not surjwising that Mr. Merrimau displayed the 
proverbial tntthusiasm of the c'onvert in his new 
political creed. His original perception of the 
imprudence aiid administrative incompetency of 
President Kriiger’s /vig/wc was ra})idly obliterated 
by a growing pailizatiship, which in turn gave 
place to an unreasoning sympathy with the Boer 
cause, combirted with a bitter antipathy against 
all who were concerned, whether in a civil or 
military capacity, in giving eifect to the inter- 
vention of the Imperial (lovernment on behalf 
of the British industrial community in the 
Transvaal. Mr. J. W. Sauer was destined to 
exhibit his political convictions in a manner so 
demonstrative that his words and acts, as recorded 
in the sequel, will lea\ e the reatler in no doubt 
as to the reality of his sympathy with the Boer 
and Afrikander cause. For the moment, there- 
fore, it is sufficient to notit:e that, although he 
shared ivfr. Merriman’s present abhorrence qf 
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“ capitalism ” and “ capitalists,” he Avas for many 
years of his life a promoter and director of mining ' 
and other companies. 

Of the two Bondsmen in the Cabinet, INIr. 
Herholdt was a member of tlie I.,egislative 
Council, and a Dutch farmer of moderate views 
and good repute; while Dr. Te Water was ^ the 
Yriend and confidant of Mr. Hofmeyr. and, as 
such, the intermediary between the Bond and 
the Afrikander nationalists in the Free State and 

ft 

in the Transvaal. ' 

The Schreiner Cabinet was tlie velvet glove 
w'hich covered the mailed hand of Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Dr. Te Water had been Colonial Secretary in the 
Sprigg Ministry up to the crisis of <May. 1808 . 
He was now “ minister without portfolio ’’ in the 
Schreiner Ministry. His presence* was the sign 
and instrument of the domination of the Bond ; 
and the domination of the Bond was as yet 
the pemianent and controlling factor in the 
administration of the Colony under Besponsible 
Government. The fact that only two out of six 
members of the Ministry were Bondsmen, is to 
be referred to the circumstance that the actual 
business of administration had been hitherto 
mainly in the hands of a small group of British 
colonial politicians, who were prepared to bid 
against each other for the all-important support 
of the Dutch vote. With the majority of these 
men, to be in office was an object for ^thc attain- 
ment of which they were prepared to make a 
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considerable sacrifice in respect of their some- 
what elastic political principles. The denial of 
political rights to the Kritish population in the 
Transvaal, ’by threatening the maintenance of 
British supremacy in South Africa, had now for 
the first time created a British party in the Cape 
Coibny — the Progressives — strong enough to act 
in independence of the Bond. The existence of 
this British party, not only free from the Bond, 
but determined (altliough it M'as in a minority) 
to challenge the Bond predominance, was a new 
phenomenon in Cape politics. In itself it con- 
stituted an 'appreciable improvement upon the 
previously existing state of affairs ; since the 
British population was thus no longer hopelessly 
weakened by being divided into two parties of 
almost ecpjal •strength, nor were its leaders any 
longer obliged to subordiiiate their regard for 
British interests to the primary necessity of obtain- 
ing office by Bond support. 

Mr. Schreiner’s Ministry, however, in spite of a 
difference of motives on the part of its individual 
members, was unanimous in its desire to prevent 
that intervention of the Imperial Ciovernment for 
which, in Lord Milner’s judgment, there was 
“ overwhelming ” necessity. 'Fhe idea of inducing 
President Kriiger to grant such a “ colourable 
measure of reform as would satisfy the Imperial 
Government, or at least depri\'e it of any justifi- 

* Mr. MerMman's expression. See his letter to Mr. Fischer 

p, 161 . 
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cation for interference by force of arms, was in 
contemplation some months before the Bloem- 
fontein Conference took place. On January 1st, 
1899, JMr. Merriman wrote to President Steyn 
with this object in view. “Is there no oppoi^r 
tunity,” lie said,' “of bringing about a rnpp7-oche- 
ment between us, in which the Free State m\ght 
play the part of honest broker 'i W c, i.c., the 
Colony and Free State, have common material 
interests in our railway, apart from our anxiety 
to see the common welfare of South ^Vfrica 
increase from the removal of the one great cause 
of unrest and the pretext for outside Interference.” 

And I.<ord Milner, very soon after his return 
from England, was sounded by Mr* Schreiner 
as to the possibility of settling the franchise 
question by means of a South ‘African Con- 
ference. Early in March -wheii Mr. Smuts was 
in Capetown, and the Pretoria Executive was 
engaged in the abortive attempt to sejiarate the 
leaders of the mining industry from the rank 
and file of the Uitlander population by offering 
them certain fiscal and industrial reforms, if 
only they would undertake to discourage the 
agitation for political rights — the same subject 
was brought before the High Commissioner 
by Mr. Meiriman him.self. In pursuaiuK; of the 
real purpose of the Afrikander Ministry — i.c. to 
obtain a fictitious concession from President 
Kriiger, instead of the “ fair share in the govem- 

‘ Cd. 369. 
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ment of the country” required by the Imperial 
Government — it was proposed orijrinally to ex- 
clude Lord Milner altogether from tlie negotia- 
tions by arranging that the 'Pransvaal Government 
should bring forward proposals for reform at an 
inter-State Conference consisting of representatives 
of tfte governments of the two Republics and the 
self-governing British Colonies. But Lord JMilnei 
was, happily, High Commissioner as w^ell as 
Governor of tlie Cape. \s High Commissioner, 
he declared that at any suc4i ('onferenc'e tlie 
Imperial Government must be separately repre- 
sented. Ncfthcr tiie 'I'ransvaal nor the Free 
State was willing to enter a Conference on these 
terms, although tliey were acceptable to tlie Cape 
Government ; and the plan fell to the ground. 

It was theif that Mr. Hofmeyr intervened, in 
view of Lord Milner’s despatch of May •ith ; and 
President Steyn, persuaded with dramatic swift- 
ness to accept the role of peace-maker, which his 
predecessor, Sir .lohn Brand, had played with such 
success in 1881, secured the grudging consent of 
President Kriiger to meet the High Commissioner 
at Bloemfontein. 

I'he incidents which led to the accomplish- 
ment of Hofmeyr s tour de force are singularly 
instructive. Lord Milner’s despatch was tele- 
graphed from Capetown about midday on 
May 4th. It was soon apparent that there was 
a leakage^ legitimate or illegitimate, from the 
Colonial Office. On Saturday, the 6th, Mr, 
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Schreiner received warning telegrams from trusted 
sources in I^ondon, including “ Hofmeyr’s best 
friends ” ; and on this day he wrote a letter to 
President Steyn containing a “ proposition ” of so 
confidential a character that it could not be tele- 
graphed in spite of the urgent need of haste.' 
On Monday, the 8th, Mr. Schreiner received \nore 
warning telegrams, and Dr. Te ^^^ater, in Avriting 
to President Steyn, expressed his hope that tlie 
proposition, made by Schreiner in his letter of 
Saturday, might by this’time “ have been aec'cpted, 
or that something had been done which would 
achieve the same purpose.” ' On the* same day the 
Cape papers published an alarming telegram repro- 
ducing from The Daily Chromele “ a statement 
that the South African situation was verj' serious, 
and that the British (Government was prepared 
to “ take some risk of war.” On 'Fuesday, the 
9th, Lord Milner was present at a dinner given 
by the Speaker of the Legislative A.ssernbly; 
and Mr. Hofmeyr, who was among the guests, 
in the course of a long conversation with him 
after dinner, broached the idea of his meeting 
President Kruger at Bloemfontein. On Wednes- 
day, the 10th, Lord Milner sent for Mr. Hofmeyr 
and discussed the subject more at length ; and, 
a little later, when he had gone to the (Governor’s 
Office, Mr. Schreiner came in with a telegram 

* Letter of Te Water to Steyn, See forward, p. if>2, where this 
letter is given. 

» im. % 

^ Then under the editorship of Mr. Masiingham. 
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from President Steyn, in which the Cape Prime 
Minister Avas requested to ascertain formally 
whether the High Commissioner woxild be willing 
to accept an* invitation to meet President Kriiger. 
T^iis telegram Lord Milner forwarded to Mr. 
Chamberlain, adding that the Cape Cabinet was 
“ stif)ngly ” in fa\'our of ac(!eptance, and that 
Schreiner himself had declared that the invitation" 
was the result of the “ influence which he 
(Schreiner) had been using with the Transvaal 
Cjovernment ever since I *liad warned him of the 
gravity ob the situation.”* Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reply (May •12th), authori.scd Lord Milner to 
accept President Steyn’s invitation, and in doing 
so, to state, that a despatch was alreiidy on its 
way which contained a similar proposal made by 
the Imp'“>'ial Government — 

“ in the hope that, in concert 'vith the l^resident. you 
may arrive at sucli an arrangement as Her Majesty’s 
Government could accept and recommend to the 
Uitlander population as a reasonable concession to 
their just demands and a settlement of the diffi- 
culties which have threatened the good relations ” 

between the two Governments. I’his was the 
famous de.spatch of May lOth, in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain reviewed carefully and exhaustively the 
whole situation as between the Transvaal and the 
Imperial Government, and formally acc'epted the 
Uitlanders’ Petition to the Queen. It w^as not 
published until .June 14th, i.e., after the Bloem- 

'C. 9,346, 
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ftMtttein Conference had been held. It was then 
issued, together with Lord Milner’s despatch of 
May 4th, in a Blue-book containing the complete 
record of all discussions of Transv'aal affairs sub- 
sequent to Lord Milner’s appointment. 

In the course of the next few days communi- 
cations passed rapidly between Lord Milnei^ Mr. 
Chamberlain, President Steyn, and Presideivt 
Kruger, with the result that, on May 18th, 
President Steyn’s invitation was formally acccj)ted, 
and on the following day it was arranged that 
the Conference should begin on May 3ist. Never 
was intervention more effective, or 4ess obtrusive. 
Mr. Hoffneyr’s part in the affair was confined 
apparently to an after-dinner convorsation with 
the High Commissioner. Nor was tlie directing 
hand of the Master of the Bond* revealed more 
ftilly until Lord Roberts’s occupation of Bloem- 
fontein placed the British authorities in possession 
of part of the communications which passed at 
this time, and during the four succeeding months, 
between the Cape nationalists and their republican 
confederates. And even in these documents 
Hofraeyr’s name is rarely found at the end of a 
letter or telegram. It is Schreiner or Te Water 
who writes or telegraphs to Steyn or Fischer, 
adding sometimes, by way of emphasis, “ Hofmeyr 
says” this or that. In the meantime (May 22nd), 
Lord Milner had telegraphed, for “ an indication 
of the line ” which Mr. Chamberlain wished 
him to take at the Conference, ke hitnself 
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suggested that the franchise question should be 
put in the foreground ; since it would be useless to 
discuss other matters in dispute until a satisfactory 
settlement of, this all-important question had been 
achieved. Mr. Chamberlain replied (May ‘24th}, 
agfeeing with the line indicated by Lord ISIilner : 

“ I* think personally that you should lay all the 
stress,” he telegraphed, “ on the question of the I'ran- 
chise in the first instance. Other reforms are less 
pressing, and will come in time if this can be 
arranged satisfactorily, and the form of oath 
modified.” * 

• 

Mr. Chambprlain at the same time authorised 
Lord Mihtcr to inform the I'itlander petitionei-s 
that they might rely upon obtaining the general 
sympathy of the Imperial Government in the 
prayers which t4e>' had addressed to the Queen. 

There was no doubt in Lord Milner’s mind as 
to the real motives which had prompted the 
Afrikander nationalist leaders to make this effort. 
They recognised at length that he was in earnest, 
and that Mr. Chaml)erlain was in earnest, and 
they desiied, abo\e all things, to avoid a crisis 
which would force a conflict before their ultimate 
plans had fully matured. Lord Milner knew that 
any delay which involved the continuance of the 
present position — a position which was one of 
moral superiority for the Dutch— would unite the 
whole of the Dutch, with a section of the British 
population, against Great Britain within a measur- 
able period.* He recognised that the franchise 
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question was the one issue which could be raised 
between the paramount Power and the South 
African Republic in which the whole of the Cape 
Dutch would not throw in their lol; bodily with 
their republican kinsmen. This very anxiety on 
the part of Mr. Hofmeyr to prevent tiie decisive 
action of the Imperial Government was evii^ence 
of the truth of his estimate. But as a response 
to the appeal of the Graaf Reinet speech, tins 
Afrikander mediation came too late. “ Hands 
off” the Transvaal was the first plank in the 
platform of the Schreiner Ministry “ reform” 
was a second and subsidiary plank, adopted in 
place of the first only when they had been 
driven to abandon it by Lord Milner’s resolu- 
tion and statesmanship. But the purpose of the 
Ministry now, no less than before, was to hinder, 
and not to help, the British Government in 
obtaining justice for the Uitlanders. Moreover, 
the Transvaal armaments were well advanced, and 
the Pretoria Executive was too deeply committed 
to a policy of defiance to allow it to draw back 
without humiliation. Nevertheless, Lord Milner 
felt bound to avail himself of any prospect of 
peace that the Conference might afford. When, 
however, Mr. Schreiner, in bringing President 
Steyn’s telegram, had said that he regarded the 
proposal as “ a great step in advance on the part 
of President Kruger,” I^ord Milner had replied 
that he could “hardly take that view, as the 
invitation did not emanate from President Kruger 
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himself,” and contained no indication of “the 
basis or subject of discussion.” 

Tlie High Commissioner was right. The slight 
degree in which any appeal adequate to the 
occasion was likely to prove acceptable to Presi- 
dent Kruger may be gathered from a passage in 
a le^er of Sir Henry de Villiers to President 
Steyn (May 21st), in which the Chief Justice of 
tlie Cape refers to his recent experience in 
Pretoria when he was on tliis very errand of 
“ mediation ” : . 

• 

“ On myrecent visit to I’retoria I did not visit 
the President,* as I considered it hopeless to think 
of making any inipressitm on him ; but I saw 
Reitz, Smuts, and Sclialk Burger, who, I thought, 
M'ould be aiAenable to argument : but I fear that 
either my advice had no effect on them, or else 
their opinion h*d no weight with the President. 

“ 1 urged upon them to advise the I’resident to 
open the \\)lksraad with promises of a liberal 
franc*hise and drastic reforms. 

“ It would have been so much better i.^ these had 
come voluntarilj'^ from the Government, instead of 
being gradually forced from them. In the former 
case, they would rally the greater munber of the 
malcontents around them ; in the latter case, no 
gratitude will be felt to the Republic for any con- 
cessions made by it. Besides, there can be no doubt 
that, as the alien jpopulation increases, as it un- 
doubtedly will, their demands will increase with 
their discontent, and ultimately a great deal more 
will have to be conceded than will now satisfy 
them. The fraiurhise proposal made by the Presi- 
dent seems to he simply ridiculous. 

“ I am q«ite certain that if in 1881 it had been 
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known to my fellow-Commissioners that the Presi- 
dent would adopt his retrogressive policy, neither 
President Brand nor I would ever liave induced 
them to consent to sign the Convention. They 
would have advised the Secretary of. State to let 
matters revert to the condition in which they were 
before peace was concluded ; in other words, A,o 
recommence the war. . . . 

“ I should like to have said a word abou% the 
' dynamite monopoly, but I fear 1 have already 
exhausted your patience. My sole object in writing 
is to preserve the peace of South Africa. There 
are, of course, many unreasonable demands ; but 
the President’s position ‘will be strengthened, and, 
at all events, his conscience will be clear in case of 
war, if he has done everything that can' reasonably 
be expected from him. I feel sure* that, having 
used your influence to bring him and Sir Alfred 
together, you will also do your best to make your 
efforts in favour of peace successful. I feel sure 
also that Sir Alfred is anxious to make his mission 
a success ; but there can be no suffeess unless the 
arrangement arrived at is a permanent one. and 
not merely to tide over immediate difficulties.” 

And again, in writing to his brother, Mr. Melius 
de Villiers, Chief Justice of the Free State, at a 
later date (July 31st), he says, in allusion to this 
same visit to Pretoria : 

“ From an intimate acquaintance with what was 
going on, I foresaw, three months ago, that if 
President Kruger did not voluntarily yield he 
would be made to do so, or else be prepared to 
meet the whole power of England. I accordingly 
begged of Kruger’s friends to put the matter to 
him in this way : On the one side there is war with 
England ; on the other side there are “eoncessions 
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which will avoid war or occupation of the country. 
Now, decide at once how far you will ultimately 
go ; adopt the English five years’ franchise ; offer 
it voluntarily to the Uitlanders, make them your 
friends, be far-sighted statesman, and you will 
have a majority of the Uitlanders with you when 
they become burghers. The answer I got was : 
We have done too much already, and cannot do 
morA Yet afterwards they did a great deal more. 
The same policy of doing nothing except under 
pressure is still being pursued. The longer the 
delay, the more they will have to yield.” 

'I'his was plain speaking and. sound statesman- 
ship. Nor. was Mr. Merriman’s appeal, written 
almost concuvrently (May 2Gth) with Sir Henry’s 
letter to President Steyn, any less emphatic. 
It was addressed to Mr. Abraham Fischer, a 
member of tlie Free State Executive and a con- 
vinced nationalist ; and it is otherwise remarkable 
for an estimate of the economic conditions of the 
Boers which subsetpicrit experience has completely 
justified : 

“ I most strongly urge you.” he writes, “ to use 
youi- utmost influence to bear on President Kriiger 
to concede some colourable measure of reform, not 
so much in the intere.sts of outsiders as in those of 
his own State. (.ranted that he does nothing. 
What is the future ? His Boers, the backbone of 
the country, are perishing off the land ; hundreds 
have become impoverished loafers, landless hangers- 
on of the town population. In his own interests he 
should recruit his Republic with new blood — and 
the sands are running out. I say this irrespective 
of a^tation about Uitlanders. The fabric will go 
to pieces of its own accord unless something is 

11 
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done. ... A moderate franchise reform and muni* 
cipal privileges would go far to satisfy any reasonable 
people, while a maintenance of the oath ought to 
be sufficient safeguard against the swamping of the 
old population.” ‘ 

But the Schreiner Cabinet contained, as we 
have seen, a representative of Mr. Hofmeyr iix the 
-person of Dr. Te Water. Mr. Merriman could 
see that the position in the Transvaal was one 
that could not go on indefinitely — that “ the fabric 
would go to piecjes of its own accord, unless 
something was done.” Dr. Te Water, was blind 
even to this aspect of the question. 'Phe corre- 
spondence found after the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein (March 13th, 1900), from wliich these 
letters are taken, contains also certain letters to 
President Steyn that disclose both tlie nature 
of the Afrikander mediation, as it was understood 
by the nationalist leaders of the Cape Colony, and 
the faithfulness with which Dr. Te ll'^ater served 
them. 

The Te Water correspondence, as we have it,^ 
consists of three letters written respectively on 
May 8th, 17th, and 27th, from “the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office, Capetown,” to President Steyn. 
The replies of the latter have been withheld, not 
unnaturally, from the public eye. In the first of 
these letters Dr. Te Water “ hopes heartily ” 
that Schreiner’s “ proposition ” for the C'onference 

^ All these letters are in CM. 

* Cd. m 
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has been accepted, and then proceeds to impress 
upon him the advisability of President Kruger’s 
yielding on the ground, not of justice, but of 
temporary expediency. In so doing, this Minister 
oi^ the Crown completely identifies himself with 
the aspirations of the Afrikander nationalists, and 
he Concludes by asking for “ a private telegraphic 
code. 'rhe absence tliereof was badly felt on 
Saturday, when Schreiner was obliged to write 
instead of telegraphing.” 

• 

" Circumstances appear to me now,” he writes, 
“to be such that our friends in Pretoria must be 
yielding ; with their friends at the head of the 
Government here, tliey have a better chance that 
reasonable propositions made by them will be 
accepted than they would have had if we had been 
unsuccessful at the late elections and our enemies 
were advisers. * 

“ Schreiner, who knows more than any one of us, 
feels strongly that things are extremely critical. 

“ 'rdegrams from j)eoplc in London, whom he 
thoroughly trusts, such as .1. H.’s ‘ best friends, 
received by him on Saturday and this morning, 
strengthen him in his opinion. Wc must now 
play to win time. Governments are not perpetual, 
and I pray that the present team, so unjustly dis- 
posed towards us, may receive their reward before 
long. Their successors, I am certain, will follow 
a less hateful policy towards us. VV’hen we hear 
that you have succeeded in Pretoria, then we must 
bring influence to bear here.” 

In the second letter Dr. Te W^ater regrets that 
he cannot share President Steyn’s view that “ all 

^ Mr, Hofineyr. 
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the noise about war is bluff.” Then there follows 
a passage showing that Mr. Steyn had entertained 
expectations of assistance from the Schreiner 
Cabinet that even Dr. Te Water could not re- 
concile with his ideas of ministerial allegiance : 

“ But now I should like a few words of explana- 
tion,” he writes, “as to what you mean by saying 
that ‘ The Cape Ministry will be able to do much 
more good.’ In what respect do you think that 
we can be of more use than before ? ” 

• 

f 

Assuming, for the moment, that President Steyn 
had written, “ In the event of war becoming 
inevitable, or having broken out, the Cape Ministry 
will be able to do much more good than it is doing 
now,” or words to this effect, it wouldf appear that 
he shared the erroneous views of Mr. Reitz, again.st 
which Sir Henry de Villiers had protested during 
his visit to l^retoria. In the letter to Mr. Melius 
de Villiers, from which we have quoted above. Sir 
Henry writes : 

“ When I was in the Transvaal three months ago, 
I found that Reitz and others had the most extra- 
ordinary notions of the powers and duties of a Cape 
Ministry in case of war. They are ministers of the 
Crown, and it will be their duty to afford e\'ery 
possible assistance to the British (Government. 
Under normal conditions, a responsible Ministry 
is perfectly independent in matters of internal 
concern, but in case of war they are bound to 
place all the resources of the Colony at the disposal 
of the British Crown ; at least if they did not do 
so they would be liable to dismissal.” 
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Dr. Te ater then continues : 

“ 1 would very much like to know your views, and 
if we are not already working in that direction 1 
will try, as far as possible, to do what I can to give 
effect to your wishes, which may be for the welfare 
of*all. Please let me hear immediately and fully 
about this.” 

last letter, written on the eve of the Confer- 
ence, opens with a curiously significant passage. 
There w'ere some things discussed between Steyn 
and I'e Water that Mr, Schreiner was not to 
know. President Steyn has been getting nervous. 

Dr. Te VV'’ater, therefore, reassures him : 

• 

“Yours received on my return this morning from 
Aberdeen. Telegram also reached me. I keep all 
your comnfunications strictly private : naturally 
you do not exclude my colleagues and our friend 
Ilofmeyr. I Imve often read extracts to them, but 
do not be afraid ; I shall not gi\ e you away.” 

It also contains the information that, as J’resident 
Steyn had no private code available. Dr. I’e W'^ater 
has borrowed the private telegraphic (!ode of the 
Cabinet for President Steyn’s use. 

“ To-day, by po.st, I send you personally our pri- 
vate telegraphic code for use. I borrowed one from 
Sauer ; we have only three, and I must, therefore, 
ask you to let me have it back in a couple of weeks. 
Please keep it under lock, and use it yourself 
only. It is quite possible that you will have to 
communicate with us, and the telegraphic service 
is not entirely to be trusted. I am afraid that 
things leak out there in one way or another.” 

And he then drives home the advice given before ; 
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“ It is honestly now the time to yield a little, 
however one may later again tighten the rope.” 

One other letter mnst be given to complete this 
view of the circumstances in which the conference 
met. It M^as M'ritten on May 9th, 1899 — that is to 
say, on the day on which Mr. Hofmeyr proposed 
to Lord Milner that he should accept Presifjlent 
Steyn’s good offices to arrange the conference witli 
President Kruger, It is addressed to President 
Steyn, and, translated, runs as follows : 

“ DEPAKTMEN'd’ OF 'FoREIGX AfFAIKS, 

“ GoVEllNlMENT OFFICES, PRETORIA. 

“ilfn// 9/A, 1899. 

“ Dear Mr. President, — 

“ I am sorry that I could not earlier fulfil 
my promise as to the ammunition. , The reason 
of it is that his honour the Commandant-Cieneral 
[General Joubert] was away, and I could conse- 
quently not get the desired infornlation earlier. 

“ The General says that he has 15 to 20 (twenty) 
million Mauser and 10 to 12 million Martini- Henry 
cartridges, and if needed will be able to supply you 
with any of either sort. 

“ On that score your Excellency can accordingly 
be at rest. 

“ The situation looks very dark indeed, although 
nothing is as yet officially known to us. I trust 
that some change may still come in it through your 
proposed plan. The copies dynamite will be 
sent to you at the earliest opportunity. With 
best greeting, 

“ Your humble servant and friend, 
“P. Groereer.”' 

* The original of this letter is now in the possesvsion of Mr. K. B. 
Iwaii Muller, by whom it was published in his work, Ijord Milner and 
Seuth Africa* The translation is that of the Department of Military 
Intelligence. 
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The Cape nationalists had asked the Republics 
to “pl^y time,” because they believed that, with 
the return of the Liberal party to power in 
England, it .would be possible to achieve the aims 
of their policy without the risk of a conflict in 
a^s. 'rhe Republics were “ playing for time,” 
but# in another sense. They were waiting until 
their military preparations were sufficiently com- 
plete to allow them to defy the British Government. 

It was in these circumstances that the High 
Commissioner met President l\riiger in conference 
at Bloemfontein (May 81st — .June 5th). He was 
accompanied, only by his staff’: Mr. G. V. Fiddes 
(Imperial Secretary), Mr. M. S. O. Walrond 
(Private Secretary), Colonel Hanbury Williams 
(Military Secretary) and Lord Belgrave (A.D.C.),) 
with Mr. Silb<jrbauer (the interpreter) and a short- 
hand writer. Mr. Schreiner had been very solicitous 
to attend the Conference : but Lord Milner, follow- 
ing his usual practice, had determined to keep the 
affairs of the High Commissionership completely 
distinct from those in which he was concerned as 
Governor of the Cape Colony. The absence both 
of the Prime Minister and Mr. Hofmeyr was not 
unnaturally a matter of “ sincere regret ” to Dr. 
Te Water, as he informed President Steyn on the 
eve of the Conference." Nor did Lord Milner avail 

* 2nd. Lieut. Iloyal Horse (iuards. Exactly one year after the last 
day of the (’onfereuce (tluiie 5th), he (then A.D.C^ to Ix>rd Roberts and 
Duke of Westminster) ran up the British flag over the Raadzaal at 
Pretoria. ^ 

* Letter of May 27th (in Cd» 369). ^ 
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himself of President Steyn’s willingness to take 
part in the pro(teedings ; but, at the High Com- 
missioner’s suggestion, Mr. Fischer (who was a 
member ol‘ the Free State Executive) was invited 
to act as interpreter — a duty wliich he disciharggd 
to the satisfaction of both parties. \\^ith President 
Kruger there went to Bloemfontein Mr. Schalk 
Burger and Mr. A. D. Wolmarans (members of the 
Transvaal Executive), Mr. ,1. C. Smuts (the State 
Attorney), and two other officials. All of these, 
the High Commiscioner's Staff, and Mr. Fischer 
were present at the meetings of the Conference ; 
but the actual discussion was confined to Lord 
Milner and President Kruger.’ As regards the 

* Lord Milner left Ojietow’n by sjiecial train at B. 30;/. in. on Monday, 
May 29tb, and reached Bloemfontein jninctually at o p.in. on Tuesday. 
Here he was met by President 8ieyn and various officials of the Free 
State ; and an addres.s of welcome was presented to him by the Mayor 
of Bloemfontein upon hi.s arrival at the private bouse which had been 
provided for his accommodation during the ( onference. At eleven 
o’clock on the following morning, Wednesday, tl»e 31st, the High 
Commissioner went to the Presidency, where be was introdu(?ed by Mr, 
Steyn to President Kruger, Mr. Schalk Burger and Mr. W^olmarans, 
The first meeting of the Conference took place in the afternoon at 2.30, 
in the new offices of the Railw^ay Department. In the evening a 
largely attended reception w'as given by IVesident Steyn, at which 
Mr. Kruger was jireseiit for a short time and Lord Milner for about an 
hour. Tlie Conference closed on the afternoon of Monday, June /ith, 
and Lord Milner then paid a farewell visit to President Steyn. The 
High (.lommismoner’s special train left Bloemfontein on the following 
morning at 10.30, and reached (’aj>etow’ii at 0.45 on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 7th, where he was received by a large ^rowd, including 
three of the Cape Ministers and a number of Progressive Members of 
Parliament. President Steyn, who was present at the station on 
Tuesday morning to see the Higli Commissioner off, did everything 
possible for the comfort and convenience of his state guest during tlie 
week that he was in Bloemfontein, The proceedings of the Conference, 
witibi the High Commissioner’s report ujmn them, arcs published iu 
a4404, 
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business in hand, the failure to publish the 
despatch of May 4th had deprived Lord Milner 
of what would have proved a helpful influence. 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s action had procured an opportunity 
for “ friendly discussion.” But the friendliness 
was to be all on the side of the Imperial Govern- 
merlt. For the purpose of the iVfrikander leaders 
was, as we have seen, to secure a flctitious con- 
cession on the part of President Kriiger. Lord 
Milner’s aim was to obtain by friendly discussion 
a genuine and substantial *meas»re of reform ; and 
the prospect of his success w'ould have been greatly 
increased if this despatch and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reply to it had been before the public when the 
Conference .took place. It was written with the 
object of making the British people and President 
Kriiger alike aware how grave was the judgment 
which he had formed of the existing situation, ^^’’ith 
England alive to the near danger wdiich threatened 
her supremacy in South .<\frica. and President 
Kriiger brought to understand that the man with 
whom he had to deal was one who held these 
opinions. Lord Milner could have been “friendly” 
without the risk of having his friendliness mistaken 
for a readiness to accept the illusory concession 
which was all that the Afrikander mediation w'as 
intended to secure. 

As it was, Lord Milner was placed in a 
position of great embarrassment. If he “ used 
plain language ” he exposed himself to the 
charge of entering upon the discussion in an 
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aggressive spirit, calculated to make agreement 
difficult. If he adopted a conciliatory tone, his 
arguments seemed to be nothing more than 
the abortive protests with which the grim old 
President had cheerfully filled the republican 
waste-paper basket for the last ten years. It 
has been suggested that I^ord Milner might 
have obtained a better result if he had shown 
himself less “ inflexible ” ; if, in short, he had 
been willing to accept a “ compromise.” But 
any such criticisnj is based upon an entire mis- 
understanding of the method which ^ the High 
Commissioner did, in fact, adopt. five years’ 

franchise — the Bloemfontein minimum — was in 
itself a compromise. What I^ord Milner said, in 
effect, to President Kruger was this : “1 have 
a whole sheaf of grievances agj^inst you : the 
dynamite monopoly, excessive railway rates, inter- 
ference with the independence of the judiciary, 
a vicious police system, administrative corruption, 
municipal abuses, and the rest. I will let all these 
go in exchange for one thing — a franchise reform 
which will give at once to a fair proportion of 
the Uitlander population some appreciable repre- 
sentation in the government of the Republic.” 
Lord Milner not only offered a compromise, but 
a compromise that enormously reduced the area 
of dispute. His “inflexibility’’ arose from the 
simple fact that, having readily and frankly 
yielded all that could be yielded without sacri- 
ficing the paramount object of secuHng a perr 
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manent settlement of the Uitlander question, he 
had nothing further to concede, and said so. 

No two men more characteristic of the two 
utterly unlike and antagonistic political systems, 
which they respectively represented, could have 
been found. ^\t the evening reception given by 
President Steyn on the opening day of the Con- 
ference, a big man, in a tightly buttoned frock- 
coat, stood just inside the door for ten minutes, 
and then moved awkwardly away. Above the 
frock-coat was a peasant’;? iac'c, half-shrewd, half- 
furtive, w^th narrow eyes and a large, crooked 
mouth whicli somehow ga\'e the man a look of 
power. This was President Kruger, (vtat. 74. 
Once, doubtless, l*aul Kriiger’s large and powerful 
frame had made him an impressive figure among 
a race of men, as stalwart as the Boers. But he 
was now an old man : the powerful body had be- 
come sliapeless and unwieldy ; he had given up 
walking, smd only left his stoep to drag himself 
clumsily into his c-arriage, and although he retained 
all his old tenacity of pui'pose, his mind had lost 
much ol‘ its former alertness. It needed all 
Mr. Smuts’ mental resources — all that the young 
Afrikander had so recently learnt at Cambridge 
and the Temple — to enable the old IVesident to 
maintain, even by the aid of his State- Attorney’s 
ingenious paper pleadings, a decent show' of defence 
against the perfect moderation and relentless logic 
with which the High Commissioner presented the 
British cas^. Lord Milner went to the Conference 
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to make “one big straightforward effort to avert 
a great disaster ” ; Kriiger to drive a " Kafir bar- 
gain.” The end was as Lord Milner had foreseen. 
To yield the necessary instalment of reform seemed 
to President Kriiger, in this mind, “ worse tlyin 
annexation”; and on June .5th Lord Milner de- 
clared, “ The Conference is absolutely at an 6nd, 
and there is no obligation on either side arising 
out of it.” 

The Bloemfontein Conference made retreat for 
ever impossible. Lord 'Milner himself was per- 
fectly conscious that in holding President Kriiger 
to the franchise question he had made the con- 
ference the pivotal occasion upon which turned 
the issue of peace or war. He knew, when he 
closed the proceedings with a dec-laration that 
his meeting with President Kriiger had utterly 
failed to provide a solution of the franchise ques- 
tion, that from this day forward there could be 
no turning back for him or for the Imperial 
Government. But he knew, too, that poor as 
was the prospect of obtaining the minimum 
reforms by any subsequent negotiation, nothing 
could contribute more to the attainment of this 
object than the blunt rejection of the makeshift 
proposals put forward by President Kriiger at 
Bloemfontein. 

The result of the Conference, from this point of 
view, and its effect upon the British population 
in South Africa, may be gathered from the address 
presented to Lord Milner on his return to Cape- 
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town, and from his reply to it. By the mouth of 
Mr. Alfred Ebden, a veteran colonist, the British 
population of the Colony then (June 12th) ex- 
pressed theio “ admiration ” of IjOrd Milner’s “firm 
stand ” on behalf of the Uitlanders, offered him 
th^r “earnest support,” and declared their “entire 
con§dence in his fairness and ability to bring these 
unhappy differences to a satisfactory settlement.” 
'file essence of Lord Milner’s reply lies in the 
words, “ some remedy hiis still to be found.” 
'fhe nationality problem •w'ould be solved if the 
principle pf equality could be established all 
round, ’fhe, Transvaal is “ the one State wdiere 
ine(j[uality is the rule, which keeps the rest of 
South .(\frica in a fever.” It is inconsistent, he 
says, with the position of (ireat Britain as para- 
mount l’o\ver,,and with the dignity of the white 
race, tluit a great community of white men 
“should c-ontinue in that state of subjection 
which is the lot of the immigrant white popula- 
tion of the TransvaJil.” And he concludes: 

“ I see it is suggested in some quarters that the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government is one of 
aggression. I know better than any man that 
tlieir policy, so far from being one of aggression, 
has been one t)f singular patience, and such, 1 doubt 
not, it w'ill continue. But it cannot relapse into 
indifference. t"an any one desire that it should ? 
It w^ould be disastrous that the present period of 
stress and strain should not result in some settle- 
ment to prevent the recurrence of similar crises in 
the future. Of that 1 am still hopeful. It may l>e 
that the Government of the South African Republic 
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will yet see its way to adopt a measure of reform 
more liberal than tliat proposed at Bloemfontein. 
If not, there may be other means of achieving the 
desired result. In any case, it is a source of strength 
to those wlio are fighting the battle of reform, and 
will, 1 believe, contribute more than anything else 
to a peaceful victory, to feel that they have behind 
them, as they perhaps never had before, the unani- 
mous sympathy of the British people tlirougnout 
the world.” ^ 

In the four months that followed the Bloemfon- 
tein Conference a burdeJi of toil and responsibility 
was laid upon Lord Milner which \yould have 
crushed any lesser man into utter, passivity or 
resignation. An Afrikander Cabinet, with a 
nationalist element reporting its , ct>n(idential 
councils with tlie Governor to Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the Bond Master, and Preside»t Steyn, the 
secret ally of President Kriiger, would lia\e 
been sufficient in itself to paralyse the faculties 
of any ordinary administrator at such a crisis. 
But this was not the only adverse influence 
with which circumstances brought Lord Milner 
into collision. Incredible as it may seem, it is 
none the less the fact that Sir William Butler, ' 
the General-in-Command of the British forces in 
South Africa, and the military adviser of the 
High Commissioner, was in close political sym- 
pathy with Mr. Merriman and Mi'. Sauer, and 
in complete agreement with their views. For 
General Butler held that a war to compel the 


' C. 9,415. 
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Boer oligarchy to grant the elementary pohtical 
rights to the British in the Transvaal, which even 
Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet intended to secure for 
them, would* be tlie “ greatest calamity that ever 
occurred in South Africa.” And more than this, 
th^ if the Home Government did make war, it 
woiid be merely playing the game of “ tlie party 
of the Raid, the South African League.” ’ 

It is generally supposed that Lord Milner’s 
disagi’eement with Cieneral Butler had its origin 
in the conduct of the lafter, when Acting High 
Commissioiier, in refusing the first IJitlander 
petition, 'flus is (juite untrue. Lord Milner’s 
view of the Litlander grievances was, of course, 
different frqm that of (General Butler, wlio treated 
the appeal to the Queen as an unnecessary and 
artificial agitation against the Transvjial Govern- 
tncnt, and thereby placed the Acting British 
Agent, Mr. Edmund Fraser, in a position of ex- 
treme difliculty ; since Mr. Fraser was, of course, 
desirous of carrying out his duties upon the general 
lines followed by Sir William tireejjc in accordance 
with the instructions of the Home tiovernment. 
*But the I'ransvaal (juestion had never been dis- 
cussed between Lord Milner and (Jcneral Butler; 
and at the time of the Edgar incident Lord Milner 
was in England, and he had no means, therefore, 
of forming an opinion as to the significance 
which attached to this event, or the agitation 
to which it gave rise. On this particular point 
‘ Evidence War Commissiou. Cd. 1^791. 
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there was no opportunity for a conflict of opinion. 
Had Lord Milner been in South Africa he would, 
no doubt, have accepted the first petition to the 
Queen ; but he made no complaint, of General 
Butler’s refusal to receive it. For the moment 
it was General Butler’s business, as Acting Hfgh 
Commissioner, and not Lord Milner’s. Fropi a 
wider point of view. General Butler's action was 
injurious. It was one of the many instances in 
which their English sympathisers have led the 
Boers to destruction. But there was no friction, 
or argument, or unfriendliness between him and 
the High Commissioner on this account. This 
arose at a much later period ; and arose, not on 
the general questiori of policy, but on the (juestion 
of the necessity of military precautions in view ol' 
the imminence of war. , 

The friction between the High Commissioner 
and the General-in-Command in South Africa 
was the most disastrous manifestation of a disregard 
of the necessity for timely military preparations 
on the part of the Imperial Government, which, 
when war broke out, jeopardised the success of 
the British arms. For quite distinct reasons both 
General Butler and the Imperial (Government were 
opposed to any preparations for war. I'he Salis- 
bury Cabinet were reluctant to take any step that 
might seem to indicate that they considered that 
the door to a peaceful solution of the dispute was 
closed. In thus subordinating the needs of the 
military situation to those of the political, they 
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acted in direct opposition to the maxim si pacem » 
vis, helium para. They carried this policy to such 
a point that they disregarded the advice of Lord 
Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief, and that of 
the Intelligence Department,’ with the result 
thsit when the war did break out the available 
British forces in South Africa were found to be in 
a position of grave disadvantage. I’he motiv'e 
of Cieneral Butler’s opposition was entirely different. 
His view was that what made the situation 
dangerous was not Fresictent Ij^riiger's obduracy, 
but what he called the “ persistent effort ” to 
“ produce war ” made by the British inhabitants 
who desired Imperial intervention in the Transvaal. 
Atid he, tlierefore, lield that any reinforcements 
sent by the Home Government would “add largely 
to the fermenji which he (CJeneral Butler) was 
endeavouring to reduce by every means.”' 'fhe 
position in June and July, from a military point 
of view, was as extraordinary as it was harassing 
to Lord Milner. In England the civil authority, 
the Cabinet, was refusing to make the preparations 
which its military advi.ser declared to be necessary. 
In South Africa the civil authority, the High 
Commissioner, was provided with a military 
adviser who cabled to the Home (ioven\ment 
political reasons for not sending the reinforcements 
which the High Commissioner then urgently 
required. In these circumstjuices it is obvious 
that nothing but the supreme efforts of Lord 

* See p. 319 (note 2). > Cd. 1,791, 
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t Milner could have saved England from an over- 
whelming militaiy defeat, or from a moral catas- 
trophe even more injurious to the interests of 
the empire. . 

When Lord Milner saw, before the Bloem- 
fontein Conference, that the situation was be- 
coming dangerous — and still more after (.the 
Conference — he desired that preparations for war 
should be made by the Imperial Government as 
a precautionary measure. Between December 1st, 
1896, and Decerriber, ^898, the South iVfrican 
garrison had been raised Irom 5,409 to 9,593 men.' 
It remained at a little under 10,000 up to the 
end of August, 1899. Lord Milner had repeatedly 
impressed upon the Home Government, from the 
middle of 1897 onwards, that 10,000 men was 
the minimum force consistent witli salety. In 
view of the increased tension after Bloemfontein 
and of the enormous armament of the South 
African Republic, he felt that this minimum had 
become inadequate, and that it was desirable, and 
would strengthen the chance of a peaceful submis- 
sion of the Boers, to steadily but unostentatiously 
increase the garrison. And what he desired 
especially was that the general on the spot should 
do, locally and quietly, all that could be done 
to advance these preparations. The measures 
which he urged were that plans should be prepared 
for the defence of Kimberley and other towns on 
the colonial borders, and that all supplies and 
• War Commigsion, Cd. 1,791. ' 
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material of war necessary to put these plans into 
effect should be accumulated, and, as far as 
possible, distributed. 

General Butler, as we have seen, was opposed 
to all preparations for war ; and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that everybody who offered 
assj|itance, or advice on the military situation, was 
coldly received by him. Mr. (now Sir) Aubrey 
Wools-Sampson, who, after the failure of the 
Bloemfontein (’onference, threw up lucrative civil 
employment in Rhodesia hi order to come to the 
Cape and ^ place himself, as a volunteer, at the 
service of the military authorities in the event 
of war, was so completely discouraged that he 
went to Natal to form the nucleus of the 
splendid lighting force afterwards known as the 
Imperial Light Horse. When Colonel Nicholson, 
then head of the British South Africa I’olice 
in Rhodesia, suggested that, in the same exent, 
an attack on the 'rransxaal, launched from the 
north, might prove x aluable as a means of diverting 
a portion of the Burgher forces from employment 
against the Cape Colony and Natal, t^eneral 
Butler is said to have looked upon his proposal 
as another .Jameson Raid.' And when, after the 
Bloemfontein Conference had been held, the 
Home Government, in response to Lord Milner’s 
repeated appeals, proposed ' to send out the very 
inadequate reinforcements win(*h formed its lirst 

^ This vva^* precisely tlie ruU> played by only defensively, 

not offeusively. 
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effort to strengthen the British military position 
in South Africa, General Butler immediately 
represented to the War Office that these additional 
troops were unnecessary, and protested against 
their being despatched. 

General Butler's action at this crisis is so remark- 
able, and so unprecedented, that the circumstances 
must be related with some precision. In 189(5, and 
again in 1897, General Goodenough had submitted 
to the War Office schemes for tlie defence of the 
British colonies, in .which both the enormous extent 
of the frontiers to be protected and the great 
numerical superiority of the burgher forces to the 
then existing British garrison were fully exhibited. 
A memorandum of the Department of Military 
Intelligence, dated September 21st, 1898, urged 
“ that defence schemes should be drawn up locally 
for the Cape and Natal ” ; that “ the arrangements 
which would be made for the despatch of reinforce- 
ments from England, and for the provision of 
supplies and transport, be worked out fully in the 
War Office ; and that the (ieneral Officer Com- 
manding, South Africa, be infonned what action 
under these arrangements would be required of 
him on the outbreak of war.” ’ On December 21st, 
1898, General Butler, upon succeeding to the South 
African command, was requested to furnish, at an 
early date, a fresh scheme of defence embodying 
his own proposals for the distribution of the 9, .'500 
British troops then in South Africa in the event 

* Cd. 1,7S9 (War Commiision). 
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of war. At the same time the latest information 
as to the military strength of the two Republics — 
showing, among other things, a total of 40,000 
burghers' — was forwarded to him, and his attention 
wa^g directed to the fact that the troops under his 
command must be considered as a purely defensive 
forde, whose role would be to repel invasion pending 
the arrival of reinforcements from England. In 
the absence of any reply to this communication 
(ieneral Butler was again requested, on June Gth, 
1809 (i.c. after the failure of* the Bloemfontein 
Conference), to report on the defence of the British 
colonies. Ht; then sent his scheme of defence, 
cabling the substance in cipher, on June 9th, and 
sending the text by despatch on June 14th. On 
.June 21st he received a War Office telegram 
informing him that it had beeji decided to "increase 
the efficiency of the existing force ” in South Africa. 
And to this communication was added the question: 
“ Do you desire to make any observations i ” 

The .seejuel can be given in (ieneral Butler’s 
words: " I looked on the one side,” he said, in giving 
evidence before the W'^ar Commission, “and I saw 
what seemed to me a very scriims political agitation 
going on with a Party that I had not alluded to 
yet, whom I had always looked upon as a Third 
Party ; they were pressing on all they knew. The 
Government did not seem to be aw'are of that, and 

^ Tliese wore the li^fures of the D.M.I. “Military Notes" of June, 
1898; in the revised “ Military Notes" of June, 1890, the estimated 
total of the lioSr force was considerably greater— spme 60,000 exclusive 
pf polonial rebels. 
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this telegram brought matters to such a point that 
I thought it gave me the opportunity to speak. 
So I took these words ‘any observations,’ and 
answered in a way which I thought would at least 
ring the AVar Office bell.” ^ 

The telegram with which General Butler “ rang 
the War Office bell” was this: ^ 

“ You ask for my observations : presejit condition 
of opinion here is highly excited, and doubtless the 
news quoting preparations relerred to in your 
telegram, if it trafispires, will add largely to the 
ferment which 1 am endeavouring to reduce by 
every means. Persistent effort of a party to pro- 
duce war forms, in my estimation, gravest elements 
in situation here. Believe war between white 
races, coming as sequel to .Jameson Raid, and 
subsequent events of last three years, would be 
greatest calamity that ever occuried in South 
Africa.” 

This telegram elicited the lollowing reply from 
the Home Government : 

“ You cannot understand too clearly that, what- 
ever your private opinions, it is your duty to be 
guided in all questions of policy by the High Com- 
missioner, who is fully aware of our views, and 
whom you will, of course, loyally support.” 

In the course of his evidence before the War 
Commission General Butler gave some further 
explanation of the motives which had prompted 
his reply to the telegram of June 21 st. In response 
to the question, “It was never in your contem- 
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plation that Mr. Kruger would declare war?” 
he replied : 

“ My view was this, that as long as I held the 
neck of the luottle, so to speak, there would be no 
war . . . but to my mind the minute there was the 
least indication of the Imperial Government coming 
in, in front of, or behind, that party \j.e. “the party 
of the Raid, the South African League ”], there 
would be a serious state of things. Until then 
there was, to my mind, no probability — no pos- 
sibility — ol‘ an invasion. That was the state of my 
mind at tlje time . . . [and] 1 wished to point it 
out before final decisions were arrived at.” 

And in a note which he desired to be appended 
to his evideaiee beibre the War Commission, Cieneral 
Butler wrote with reference to his failure to endorse 
Lord Milner'seequest for immediate reinforcements, 
that in his opinion “ such a demand at such a time 
would be to force the hands of the Government, 
play into the hands oi' the ‘ Third Party,’ and render 
[himself] liable to the accusation in the future 
that [he] had by this premature action produced 
or hastened hostilities.” ‘ 

Here was ati impasse from which obviously there 
was but one method of extrication. Either the 
High Commissioner or his military adviser must 
be recalled, 'rhat the Imperial (Government did 
not recall (General Butler then and there cannot 
be attributed to any ignorance on their part 
of Lord Milner’s extreme anxiety for adequate 

* All of these extracts will be found in Cd. 1,701. 
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military preparations. It arose, no doubt, from the 
circumstance that General Butler was known to 
be favourably inclined to the Boer cause, and that, 
therefore, his removal at this juncture would have 
been represented by the friends of the Boers in 
England, and by the official leader of the Oppo- 
sition, as evidence of Mr. Chamberlain’s alloged 
determination to force a war upon tlie Transvaal. 
General Butler was allowed, in these circumstances, 
to remain at the Cape until the latter part of 
August, when fresh employment was found for 
him, and Lieutenant-General Forest? er- Walker 
was appointed to the Cape command. How 
General Butler was able to reconcile the opinions 
which he had expressed to the V^'^ar /)ffice with 
the discharge of his duties as military adviser 
to Lord Milner during these two critical months 
is a matter which need not be discussed. The 
decision to retain him in the South African 
command would seem, on the face of it, to have 
been a grave administrative error. It is enough 
for us to record the undoubted facts that Lord 
Milner was supremely dissatisfied with the action 
of General Butler as his military adviser, and that 
whereas the High Commissioner had requested 
the Home Government to provide him with ^ 
new military adviser in June, General Butler did 
in fact remain at the Cape until the latter part 
of August. 

General Butler is reputed to be both an able 
man and a good soldier. It is interesting, there- 
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fore, to know what was his view, and to compare 
it with that of liord Milner. In these opinions, 
which dominated General Butler during the period 
in question * (May to August, 1899), there was 
only one point in which he and Lord Milner 
found themselves at one. 'I'his was the danger 
of tfie war ; that is to say, the seriousness of the 
military task which would await Great Britain in 
the event of war with the Dutch in South Africa. 

As a great deal has been written on the subject 
of the military unpreparedness* of England, and 
it has, moreover, been frequently stated in this 
connection that Sir William Butler was the only 
man to form a just estimate of the military 
strength of 4he burgher fon^es, it is very desirable 
to place on record what was really in Lord Milner's 
mind at this •time. He agreed with General 
Butler in his estimate of the formidable character 
of the Boers ; but he differed from him in every- 
thing else. To I..ord Milner's mind the situation 
presented itself primarily from a political, and not 
from a military point of view. He believed that 
England was bound to struggle at least for political 
equality between the British and Dutch throughout 
South Africa. He felt that, after our bad record 
in the past, it would be absolutely fatal to begin 
to struggle for this equality unless we were pre- 
pared to carry our efforts to a successful issue. 
He thought that such a claim as this for the 
enfranchisement of the Uitlanders was one that 
admitted of only two alternatives- it must never 
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be made, or, being made, it must never be aban- 
doned. The whole weakness of our position in 
South Africa was a moral weakness. The con- 
tempt which the Dutch had learnt* for England 
was writ large over the whole social and political 
fabric of South Africa. Englishmen could not 
look the Dutch in the face as equals. If, wfter 
all our previous humiliations and failures ; after 
JMajuba, and after the Raid, w^e were going to 
commence a struggle for equality — nothing more, 
and then not to •get if, the shame would be too 
grave for any great Power to support, pr for those 
who sympathised with us in South .rVfrica to 
endure. We had raised the British party in South 
Africa from the dust by the stand wjiich we had 
made against Dutch tyranny in the 'rransvaal. 
If we were going to retreat from that position, 
the discredit of our action would compel ELngland 
to resign her claim to be paramount Power, and 
with the resignation of that claim England’s rights 
in South Africa would inevitably shrink to the 
narrow limits of a naval base at Simon’s Town, 
and a sub-tropical plantation in Natal. What was 
fundamental was not the possibility of war, but 
the impossibility of retreat. 

Lord Milner still thought it possible, though 
not probable, that, if the British Government took 
a perfectly strong and unwavering line, the Dutch 
would yield, not indeed everything, but something 
substantial. He also foresaw that it was possible, 
perhaps probable, that they would not yield, and 
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that in this case a state of tension would be created 
which must end in war. His position was, there- 
fore, definite and consistent from the first. As 
we are pursuing a policy from which we cannot 
retreat — a policy that may lead to war — it is 
wh^ly unjustifiable, he said, to remain unprepared, 
unafmed, without a plan, as if war were quite out 
of the question. And so far from thinking that 
the preparations which he urged upon the Imperial 
Ciovernmenl, and more especially upon (General 
Butler, would make war ibore likely, he believed 
that they .would make it less likely. But even 
if they did. lead the Dutch to fight, it was 
not war hut *' retreat ” that must be avoided at 
all costs. 
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On June 8th, 1899, Mr. Chamberlain declared in 
the House of Commons, that with the failure of 
the Bloemfontein •Conference, a “ new situation ” 
had arisen. If the Imperial (Government had 
translated this remark into action? the South 
African War would have been less disastrous, less 
protracted, and less costly. But the ‘same order 
of considerations which prevented the Salisbury 
Cabinet from recalling (General I^utler in June, 
caused it to withhold its sanction from the pre- 
parations advised by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Wolseley. From the political point of view 
it was held to be desirable that the British 
Government should have an absolutely g(K)d case 
as before the world — a case which would not only 
ensure the whole-hearted support of the great 
bulk of the nation, and the active sympathy of 
the over-.sea British communities; but one that 
would be so strong in justice as to overcome, or 
at least mitigate, the natural repugnance with 
which international opinion regards a great and 
powerful state that imposes its will ujjpn a small 

and weak people by force of arms. Above all, 

188 
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it had become a cardinal principle in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s South African policy to refrain 
to the last moment from any step which would 
necessarily ck)se the door to a peaceful solution 
of the dilFeren(;es which had arisen between 
the •South African Republic and the Imperial 
(iov|;rnment. 

InHuenced by tiiese considerations, the Govern- 
ment refused to gi\'e effect to the measures 
demanded by the military situation, as it 
existed after the failure of* the Rloemfontein Con- 
ference. except in so far as these demands could 
be satisfied \yithout prejudice to the dominating 
political objects which it had in view. As to 
the nature of these measures there could be no 
reasonable doubt. It was necessary to raise the 
llritish forces yi the Cape Colony and Natal to 
a point suflicient for defensive purposes, and to 
prepare an additional force — an army corps — for 
any offensi\'e movement against one or both of the 
Republics. And as <5,000 miles of sea separated 
the seat of war from the chief base of the army, 
the United Kingdom, it was obvious that the 
defensive force should be despatched at once, 
and the offensive force prepared no less speedily, 
in order that it might be held in readiness to 
embark at the earliest moment that its ser\ ices 
were required. 

To I/ord Milner’s reiterated warnings of the 
last two years, there was now added the definite 
advice of •Lord Wolseley and the Department 
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of Military Intelligence. In a memorandum dated 
June 8th, 1899,' and addressed to the Secretary of 
State for War, the Commander-in-Chief advised 
the mobilisation in England of a force consisting 
of one complete army corps, one chivalry division, 
one battalion mounted infantry, and four infantry 
battalions for lines of communication ; the col- 
lection of transport in South .^Vfrica ; and the 
immediate initiation of all subsidiary arrangements 
necessary for conveying these additional troops 
and their equipment to the seat of war. 'rhis 
advice was disregarded ; but in place of the 
immediate mobilisation of the Arijiy Corps the 
Cabinet decided to increase the (“fliciency of the 
existing force in South Africa, and (ieneral 
Butler was informed of this decision, as we have 
seen, on June 21st. On July 7th. -.Lord W'olseley 
recommended, in addition to the mobilisation of 
the offensive force — which he still deeme<l neces- 
sary — ^that “ the South African garrisons should 
be strengthened by the despatch of 1(),0(K) men 
at a very early date.” Instead of a<lo})ting these 
measures, the Government confined itself to doing 
just the few necessary things, both for defence and 
offence, that could be done without CTcating any 
belief in its warlike intentions, and without in- 
volving any appreciable expenditure of the public 
funds. Undoubtedly this latter consideration — the 
desire to avoid any expenditure that might after- 
wards prove to have been unnecessary— added 
‘ €d. l,78». » Cd. 
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weight to the purely political argument against 
immediate military preparation. 

The course actually taken by the Salisbury 
Cabinet was. this. Instead of the immediate 
mobilisation of the offensive force, Lord Wolseley 
was tnstructed to prepare a scheme for the “ con- 
stitu|ion, organisation, and mol)ilisation ” of such 
a force ; and to do this in consultation with Sir 
Kedvers BuIIer, the Cieneral Officer commanding 
at Aldershot, wlio had been selected to lead the 
British forces in South Africa, in the event of 
war. Instead of the immediate despatch of 
additional troops sufficient to render the South 
African garrisons capable of repelling invasion— 
which was ^what Lord Milner had especially 
desired the actual deficiencies of the existing 
Cape garrison ' .were made good by the despatch 
in duly of small additions of artillery and 
engineers, and by directing (ieneral Butler to 
provide the fresh transport without which even 
this diminutive force was unable to mobilise. 
At the same time certain special service officers,- 
including engineei'S and officers of the Army 
Service C’orps, were sent out to organise the 
materials, locally existing, for the defence of the 


^ I'hree battalionM, (5 a coni|>any of Koyal Engineers were 

all the troops available for the defence of the ('ape frontiers at this 
time (i.e. June), 

* Most of tliewe came hy mail boats on July IBth and 25th. (\>l. 

Baden-Powell (w ho was entrusted with the important duty of organising* 
a force for the defence of Southern Rhodesia^ and subsequently of 
raising the inounjted infantry corps which held Mafeking) arrived on 
the latter date. 
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eastern frontier of the Cape Colony and the 
southern districts of Rhodesia ; and generally to 
make preliminary preparations for the provisioning, 
transport, and distribution of any British forces 
that might be despatched subsequently to the 
Cape Colony. ‘ * 

These were the utterly inadequate reinforcen^ents 
sent in response to Lord Milner’s urgent appeal, 
and in disregard of General Butler’s protest that 
they were wholly undesirable— an opinion which 
was endorsed in ^England by Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, when, on June 17th, 1899, he declared 
that there was nothing in the Sou*th iXfrican 
situation to justify even preparations for war. 

During the interval between the Bloemfontein 
Conference and General Butler’s recall in the latter 
part of August Lord Milner’s position was one 
of unparalleled difficulty. The Cape and Natal 
garrisons were maintained in a state of perilous 
weakness by the policy of the Home Govern- 
ment. The measures to be undertaken locally 
for the defence of the colonies, which the Cabinet 
had sanctioned, were wholly insufficient in Lord 
Milner’s opinion. And the general execution of 
these wholly insufficient local measures was left 
in the hands of a General Officer who had told 
the Secretary of State that he absolutely dis- 
approved of them on political grounds, since 
the mere announcement of their being made 
would “ add largely to the ferment,” which he 
“was [then] endeavouring to reduce by every 
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means.” The Cape Ministry, with whom rested 
the disposal of the colonial forces, was a ministry 
placed in office by the Bond for the especial 
purpose of opposing Britisli inter\'ention in the 
Transvaal, In these circumstances it needed all 
Lord Milner’s mastery of South African con- 
diticyis, and all his tact and address, to make the 
relations between himself and his Afrikander 
Cabinet tolerable ; and, above all, in view of the 
refusal of the Imperial Government to sanction 
the military preparations *advised by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it required ceaseless vigilance on 
his part to pre^•ent the acceptance of an illusory 
settlement which would have sounded the death- 
knell of British supremacy in South Africa. 

On the last day of the Conference President 
Kriiger had pi^t in a memorandum in which he 
expressed his intention of introducing his fran- 
chise scheme to the N'olksraad, and his hope that 
the High Commissioner would be able to recom- 
mend this, and a further proposal for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, to the favourable con- 
sideration of the Imperial (Tovernment. Lord 
Milner had replied that any such proposals would 
be considered on their merits : but that the Pi'e- 
sident must not expect them to be connected in 
any way with the proceedings of the Conference, 
out of which, as he then declared, no obligation 
had arisen on either side. 

The Raad met on Friday, June 9th ; and on 
Monday, The 12th — the day on which Lord 

Vi 
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Milner received the Ebden address ^ — President 
Kruger laid the draft Franchise law, containing 
his revised Bloemfontein scheme, before it. On 
Tuesday, 18th, IVlr. Chamberlains .despatch of 
May 10th, on the position of the Uitlanders and 
the petition to the Queen, was delivered to the 
Transvaal Government by the British Agent ; 
and on Wednesday, June 14th, as we liave 
already noticed, the Blue-book containing this 
despatch, I^ord Milner’s despatch of jMay Itli, 
and the whole story of the franchise controx ersy 
up to the Bloemfontein Conference, was published 
in England. As the conditions under which 
Lord Milner’s despatch had been telegraphed to 
England were now changed, it would ha\e been 
better if it liad remained unpublished, and the 
stage of fighting diplomacy, reached through the 
failure of the Bloemfontein Conference, had been 
at once opened — and opened in another way. 
What Lord Milner had learnt at Bloemfontein 
was not merely that President Kriiger was un- 
willing to yield, but that he was psychologically 
incapable of yielding. He had learnt, that is to 
say, not that Kruger was determined to refuse 
the particular reform which the Imperial Gox ern- 
ment demanded, but that his whole system of 
thought was irreconcilably opposed to that of 
any English statesman. It is the knowledge 
which can be obtained only by personal dealings 

* Expressing: approval of the position Lord Milner liad taken up at 
Bloemfontein. See p. 173. 
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'■with the Boers, and no one •who has had such 
personal dealings can fail to remember the sense 
of hopelessness that such an experience brings 
■w'ith it. 'J’he Boer may be faithful to his own 
canons of morality ; but his whole manner of life 
and^hought is one that makes his notion of the 
obl^ations of truth and justice very dillerent 
I'rom that of the ordinary educated European. He 
is not devoid of the conception of duty, but he 
applies this coivce])tion in methods adapted to the 
najrow and illiberal conditions of his isolated and 
self-centred life. 

As lor th<i mediation of the (’ape Afrikanders. 
I>or(l Milner estimated it at its real value. The 
C'ape natioiuilists believed that wav would result in 
disaster to their cause ; the Republican nationalists 
did not. Tli«y both hated the British in an 
equal degree. But the ..AlVikander leaders at the 
Cape knew tliat they had the game in their 
own hands. “ For goodness’ sake,” they said, 
“ keep quiet until we have got rid of this creature, 
Milner ; and the Salisbury Cabinet — the ‘ present 
team so unjustly dis])osed to us’— is replaced by a 
1 ji beral C J oA ernmen t. ” 

’Fhat was the meaning of their mediation — 
nothing more. Lord Milner acquiesced in the 
negotiations after Bloemfontein, but what he 
Wanted was a j)olite but absolutely indexible 
insistence upon the Bloemfontein minimum, and 
at the .same time such military preparations as, 
in view of* the clear possibility of a failure of 
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negotiations, seemed to him absolutely \ital. " 
This, however, was not the course which the 
Salisbury Cabinet thought right to adopt ; and 
the problem that now lay before him was to 
Convert the illusory concessions, which were 
all that Afrikander mediation was able or even 
desirous to wring from President Ivriiger, into^ the 
genuine reform that the British Government had 
twice pledged itself to secure. 

But Lord Milner had also grasped the liict that 
the one issue which could drive a wedge iiito Dutch 
solidarity was the franchise question. He had 

I 

determined, therefore, that nothing that transpired 
at the Bloemfontein Conference should pennif 
President Kriiger to change the ground of dispute 
from this central issue. During the negotiations 
between the Home Government apd tlie Pretoria 
Executive that followed the Confei'ence, and 
especially duiing the period of ]\Ir. Hofmeyr’s 
active intervention, his most necessary and pressing/ 
task was to prevent the Salisbuiy Cabinet from 
being “jockeyed” by Boer diplomacy out of the 
advantageous position which he had then taken up 
on its behalf. The pressure of the Hofmeyr 
mediation increased the difficulty of this task by 
driving President Kruger into a series of franchise 
proposals of the utmost complexity. The danger 
was that Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, in their earnest desire to avoid war, 
might recognise some illusory measures of reform 
as satisfactory, and then, after further consideration, 
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finding them to be worthless, be driven by their 
previous iidmission to make war, after all, not on 
the single issue of “ equality all round,” but on an 
issue that might be plausibly represented to South 
Africa and the world as the independence of the 
Boers. 

'J*he period is crowded with demonstrations, 
despatches, mediations, petitions, and incidents of 
all kinds. iV tithe of these — disentangled from 
the Blue-books, but vitalised by a knowledge of 
the master facts that lie behind* the official pen — 
will serve, . however, to present the play of the 
mingling, conflicting, and then frankly opposing 
forces. The “formidable personalities” are all in 
motion. A*t first it seemed as though the w'hole 
weight of* the Schreiner Cabinet, acting in con- 
junction with \ieneral Butler’s political objection 
to military preparation on the part of the Im- 
perial (Government, was to be throAvn into the 
scale against Lord Milner’s efforts. On June l*2th 
President Kriiger laid the draft of his new 
Franchise Law before the Raad, which then (the 
loth) adjourned, in order that the feeling of the 
burghers might ' be ascertained. On the 17th a 
great assemblage of Boers met at Paardekraal, 
and, among the warlike speeches then delivered 
was that of Judge Kock,' a member of the 
'fransvaal Executive, Avho “ dwelt upon the doc- 
trine of ‘ what he called Afrikanderdom,’ and 
said that Ijp ‘ regarded the Afrikanders from the 


‘ c. y,416. 
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Cape to the Zambesi as one ;:;reat family. If 
the Uepublics are lost,’ he eontijiucd. ‘ the .iVfri- 
kaiiders would lose. The independeiiee of the 
country Avas to them a question of life and 
death. 'Phe Free State would stand by the 
Transvaal, even to the death. Not only the 
h'ree State, but also the Cape Colony.' ’ Nor 
was this boast without some foundation. A 
week before (.Time 10th), Mr. Schreiner had re- 
quested Lord Milner to inform Mr. Chamberlain 
that, in ministers’ opniion, President Kriiger’s 
franchise proposal was “ practical, reasonable, and 
a considerable step in the riglit direction.”' Four 
days later (.Tune 14th) he further informed the 
Governor that, in ministers’ opinion,, there was 
nothing in the existing situation to justify “the 
active interference of the Imperial <iovernment in 
wliat Avere the internal affairs of the 'Pransvaal.”" 
/MkI this expression of opinion the I’riine 
Minister also desired Jjord Milner, as the only 
jonstitutional medium of communication between 
the Cape IMinistry and the Secretary of State, 
to coiiA^ey to Mr. Chamberlain. On the day 
(June lOtli) on which the first of these interviews 
between Lord Milner and Mr. Schreiner took 
place, a meeting of fiAe thousand persons — in 
Sir William Greene’s words, “the largest and 
most enthusiastic ever held at Johannesburg ” — 
passed three resolutions which sufficiently exhibit 
the extent to Avhich the views of the Cape 

‘ C:. 9,415, 
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Ministry differed from those of the 'rransvaal 
British. After affirming the principle of equal 
political rights for all white inhabitants of South 
Africa, and ’ declaring that President Kruger’s 
Bloemfontein proposals were “ wholly inadequate,” 
this great meeting ])roceeded to place on record 
its • deep sense of obligation” to Lord Milner for 
his endeavour to secure the redi’ess of the Uit- 
lander grievances, and its willingness, in order to 
" support his Excellency in his efforts to obtain 
a peaceful settlement,” to endorse “ his \ery 
moderate ju'oposals on the franchise question as 
the irreducible minimum that could be accepted.” 

In other words, the Schreiner Cabinet, imme- 
diately alter the failure of the Conference, used 
its inHuencc unreservedly to assist the Pretoria 
Executive in defusing the franchise reform put 
forward by the High Commissioner — a reform 
which, in the opinion of the community most 
concerned and most capable of judging of its 
eflect, constituted an *• irreducible minimum ” 
only to be accepted in deference to Lord Milner’s 
judgment, and in the hope of avoiding war. Mr. 
Schreiner’s action on this occasion was charac- 
teristic of the blind partizanship of the Cape 
Ministry. On June 10th, when the Prime 
Minister pressed his and his colleagues’ favourable 
view of President Kriiger’s proposals upon I^ord 
Milner and Mr. Chamberlain, the draft Franchise 
Law, with^ its intricate provisions, had not been 
^laid before the N’olksraad. Mr. Schreiner, there- 
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fore, had made haste to bless before he knew 
what he was blessing. And a few weeks later, 
as we shall notice, lie let his zeal for the Boer 
oligarchy outrun his discretion in art even more 
amazing manner. 

In these difficult circumstances Lord Milner dis- 
played the highest address in his relations \’ith 
the Schreiner Cabinet. Thanks to his mingled 
tact and firmness, aided by the outspoken support 
which he received from Mi*. Chamberlain, his in- 
tercourse with his minsters remained outwardly 
friendly, while at the same time he had the 
satisfaction of seeing that during tJie next few 
weeks the considerations of policy, which he laid 
before them with absolute frankness, .appreciably 
modified their original attitude. He had at once 
availed himself of the one point*- on which he 
and they were in agreement, ^^’^ith reference to 
the first interview with Mr. Schreiner (.June 10th), 
he telegraphed to the Colonial Secretary : 

“ In reply I told him [JNlr. Schreiner] I was 
prepared to communicate this expression of his 
opinion, although I strongly held atj opposite view, 
as he was aware. 

“ He admitted, in subsequent convei*sation, that 
the President of the South African Republic’s 
scheme could, in his opinion, be improved in detail ; 
for instance, by immediately admitting men who 
had entered the country previous to 1890, and by 
making optional the period of naturalisation. ... 

“In reply, I told him that these were points 
of first-rate importance and not of detail, especially 
the latter ; and that, since after all he seemed to 
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agree with me more than with the President of 
the South African Republic, he had better address 
his advice to the latter, and not to Her Ma.iesty’s 
Government.” 

And at the lung and rather unpleasant inter- 
view^ of .lune 14th, althougli, as wve have seen, 
Mr# Schreiner desired Lord Milner to inform Mr. 
Chamberlain that the Cape Ministry considered 
the “active interference” of the British Govern- 
ment unjustified, yet he also said “ that he and 
his colleagues were agreed that there were two 
respects in, which the Government of the South 
African Republic might better their franchise 
scheme : (1 ) By admitting to the full franchise 
at once persons who had entered the country before 
1890 ; and (2) By making it optional to obtain the 
full franchise without previous iiaturalisation after 
seven years’ residence.” ' 

Mr. Chamberlain’s reply (.June KJth), contained 
a more direct admonition. Lord Milner wvas 
instructed to inform the Cape Ministers that the 
Go\ ernment trusted that they wvould “ use all 
the influence they could to induce the ’I'ransvaal 
Government to take such action as would relieve 
Her Majesty’s Government from the necessity of 
considering the question of being obliged to have 
recourse to interference of such a nature.” - 

This was admirable backing, and precisely what 
Lord Milner required to aid him in his two-fold 
task of bringing both the Cape Ministry and the 

* C. 0,415. » Ihid. 
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Pretoria Executive to a more reasonable frame 
of mind. But Mr. Chamberlain s next step was 
one of questionable utility. 

In his speech at liirmingham (.Tune 2Gth), after 
reviewing the relations of Great Britain with the 
Transvaal Boers during the last twenty years, 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that the Imperial Gov^trn- 
ment, although deeply anxious not to use force, 
must somehow see that things were put right in 
South Africa. 

“We have tried waiting, patience, and trusting 
to promises which are never kept,” he said ; “ we can 
wait no more. It is our duty, not- only to the 
Uitlanders, but to the English throughout South 
Africa, to the native races, and to our own prestige 
in that part of the world, and in the world at large, 
to insist that the Transvaal falls into line with the 
other states in South Africa, and no longer menaces 
the peace and prosperity of the whole. ” 

This was the kind of speech which would have 
been suitable and effective, if the South African 
garrison had been 20,000 instead of 10,000 strong, 
and the expeditionary force had been mobilised on 
Salisbury Plain. It was unsuitable and ineffective 
under the existing circumstances ; when, that is to 
say, the British Government, by refusing to 
sanction the measures advised by the Commander- 
in-Chief, had elected to put themselves at a 
military disadvantage for the sake of prolonging 
the ;stage of friendly discussion and in the hope 
of gaining their point by diplomatic gieans. In 
these circumstances such speeches were merely. 
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food for President Kriiger to use in feeding the 
enthusiasm of his burghers. What Lord Milner 
desired of the Home Ciovernment was, as we have 
seen, a polite but inflexible demand for the 
Bloemfontein minimum, coupled with unosten- 
tatious, but effective, military preparations. The 
Hotie Government, as the sequel will show, were 
driven by the unpatriotic; attitude of the Liberal 
Opposition into a precisely opposite course in 
both these respects. Their demand was vague 
in substaiice, and irritatihg in manner ; while 
their inadequate defensive preparations were more 
than neutralised by the loudness with which, in 
deference to the vicAvs of the Liberal Opposition, 
they proclaimed their reluctance to undertake 
military measures on a scale that would really 
have made an •impression on the Boers.' 

One result which Mr. Chamberlain's speech 
produced was to bring Mr. Ilofmeyr once more 
upon the scene. Before this date (.fune 26th) 
Mr. Fischer, apparently considering that the 
failure of the Bloemfontein Conference cast a 
reflection upon the statesmanship and influence 
of the Free State Government, had commenced 
a second essay in mediation. Fiarly in ,Iune he 
had paid a visit to Capetown, where he was in 
close communication with Mr. Hofmeyr and the 

* Mr. Balfour's statement in the House of Commons tliat the 
object of the despatch of the special seri ice officers, and the small 
additions of engineers and artillery was “ to complete the existing 
garrison.” nte purchase of transport, he said, had been long ago 
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Cape Ministers, and had twice called upon the 
High Commissioner. He had lelt Capetown on 
the 19th for Bloemfontein ; and then proceeded 
to Pretoria, which he readied on the 25th. At 
the Transvaal capital he entered into negotiations 
with the Executive, calling upon tlie British 
Agent on the 26th, and again on the 28th, ‘and 
maintaining communication, through him, witli 
Lord Milner. From Pretoria Mr. Fischer returned 
to Bloemfontein in company with Mr. Smuts 
and Mr. Groebler,' on' Julv 1st. Here he met 
Mr. Hofmeyr, who, leaving Capetown w'ith Mr. 
Herholdt, on the same day (.July '1st), reached 
Bloemfontein early on the following morning. 

Mr. Hofmeyr w'as in Bloemfontein, because the 
events of the last few days had coin inced him 
that the only hope of savdng the sitfuation sa\ iiig 
it, that is, from the Afrikander nationalist point 
of view — lay in prompt and energetic action on his 
part. On .June 23rd Mr. Schreiner had been in- 
formed by the High Commissioner of the intention 
of the Home Government to “ complete ” tlie Cape 
garrison ; and shortly afterwards the despatch of 
the special service officei*s w'as publicly announced 
in England. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Bir- 
mingham on the 26th, cabled almost hi exienm 
to the High Commissioner, was communicated to 
the local press on the 28th. On the same evening 
a mass meeting, held in the Good Hope Hall at 
Capetown declared its strong approval of the 

Under State*Secretary of the Transvaal. 
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action of the Imperial Government on behalf of 
the British population in the Transvaal. With 
these signs of an approaching Annageddon before 
his eyes, Mr. Hofmeyr had overcome his objection 
to personal dealings with President Kriiger, and 
had -iiesolved to go to Pretoria to confer with the 
leac^rs of the Boer oligarchy. But, in order to 
protect himself from the risk of a useless rebuff, 
he had first arranged to meet Mr. Fischer at 
Bloemfontein, and obtain through him and Presi- 
dent Steyn some definite assurance that his 
counsels would be treated with respect, before 
finally proceeding to the Transvaal. 

On Sunday. .Inly 2nd, and in these circumstances, 
a conference u'as held between the Master of the 
Bond and Mr. Fischer and Mr. Smuts — two men 
not unworthy ^to represent the cause of Afri- 
kander nationalism in their respective republics. 
As the result of their discussions, carried on 
almost uninterruptedly from the early morning 
until nearly midnight, Mr, Fischer, Mr. Smuts, 
and Mr. Groebler, in the words of O/is Laud. 
“knew precisely what had to be done, in the 
opinion of the Colonial representatives, to gain 
the moral support of Colonial Afrikanders and 
to lead in the direction of peace.” ' 

On the following day (Monday, the 3rd) Mr. 
Fischer and his comparuons arrived again in 

^ Article on “The Miasioii of Messrs. Hofmeyr and Herholdt” in 
Om Larifiy of July lltli, 1899^ as reproduced in the South Afncun 
Newa of the ^me date. This account of IVIr. Hofnieyr’s proceedings 
to have been published with his approval, 9, .518. 
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Pretoria; but Mr. Hofmeyr remained at Bloem- 
fontein, since he had decided not to go to the 
Transvaal capital, unless “ he was assured of 
achieving something of importance there.” Up 
to the afternoon of Tuesday (the 4th) no such 
assurance had been received ; and, says Onx Lftnd, 
“ as it seemed the assurance was almost a 
contrary direction, preparations were already made 
for the homeward journey.” But a little later 
on in the day Mr. Hofmeyr and his companio?i 
“ received a hint that, although their chances of 
success at Pretoria were but slight, they were 
not altogether hopeless.” The facts thus far 
provided by O/w Land must now be supple- 
mented by a reference to the telegrams which 
fell into the hands of the British authorities a 
year later upon the occupation of Bloemfontein. 
From these documents we know that President 
Kri'iger at first telegraphed to I’resident Steyn a 
polite refusal of Mr. Hofmeyr's mediation. This 
was followed, on Tuesday morning, by a telegram 
from Mr. Fischer himself, informing President 
Steyn that the Transvaal Government “ would be 
glad to meet Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Herholdt, but 
that he could not say what chance there was of 
their mission succeeding until the Volksraad had 
been consulted.” This, as we have seen, was by no 
means sufficient for Mr. Hofmeyr. But later on 
there came a second telegram— the telegram which 
Ons Land delicately calls a “ hint ” — in which Mr. 
Fischer said that President Kriiger “ was w'lling 
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to see Mr. Hofmeyr before he brought the matter 
before the Raad,” and that he himself “ hoped to 
obtain certain concessions from the Executive 
Council, with the members of which he was in 
consultation.” 

TWis encouraged, Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Herholdt 
at ^nce left Bloemfontein by special train, and, 
travelling all night, reached Pretoria on Wednesday, 
the 5th, at seven o'clock. 

“ From the station,” says Oa.v Ijund, “ they were 
escorted by various oHici;ils and friends to the 
Transvaal Hotel, where rooms had been engaged 
for them as*g»iests of the State. Even before they 
had taken breakfast they had an audience with 
President Kriiger. On the invitation of His Honour 
they accompanied Mr. Fischer to three meetings of 
the Executive^ Council — two on ^^'cdncsday and 
one on Thursday. They had the opportunity, 
too, of meeting the greater part of the Volksraad 
members, and of conversing with them. What 
occurred on this occasion is, of course, prixate, and 
not for publication.” 

Mr, Hofmeyr and Mr. Herholdt left Pretoria 
on Friday, the 7th, and reached Capetown on 
Monday, the 10th. 

Lord Milner did everything possible to secure 
the success of the Fischer-Hoiineyr mission. Pro- 
vided President Kriiger was induced to give the 
Hitlanders an ajxjn’eciable share in the government 
of the I'ransvaal, it made lux diftercnce to the 
Tmnawnl tjovcmment whether he did so from a 
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desire to secure the “ moral support ” of the Cape 
Afrikander party, or from any other motive of 
political expediency. AVhat was essential was that 
the existing franchise scheme should be so far 
improved as to become a genuine, and no longer 
a fictitious, measure of reform. On tlie ip?.der- 
standing that the “ mission ” had no less an ob^iect 
in view — an understanding which he gained from 
con\'ersation with Mr. Fischer himself as well as 
from Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr — Lord Milner 
placed the British Government code at the disposal 
of Mr. Fischer and the Prime Minister, and further 
arranged with the former to communicate with him 
(Ivord Milner) through the British Agent at Pretoria. 
But Lord Milner especially impressed, alike upon 
Mr. Fischer, Mr. Hofhieyr, and Mr. Schreiner, the 
necessity of urging President Kriiger to discuss any 
proposed modifications in the Draft liaw with the 
Imperial Government or its representatives, before 
they were submitted to the Raad. 'Die objection 
to the adoption of this course, which, according to 
Mr. Fischer’s statement,* the Pretoria Executive 
did in fact make, was their inability to “ recognise 
the right of the British (Government to be consulted 
on the franchise, which was an internal matter.” 
This objection, howevei’, as Lord Milner pointed 
out to the members of the Pretoria Executive, 
both directly through Sir AVilliam Greene,** and 
indirectly through Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Fischer, 
was a mere pretext. “ I'lie whole world,” he said 

' ft, 41 5. “ Tlien .Mr. C'onyngliam &eeiiei''. 
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in effect, “ knows that whatever alterations you 
make in the Draft Law-r-and indeed the Law 
itself — will be the result of the pressure brought to 
bear upon you by the British Government, '^fhat 
being so, to refuse to discuss these alterations with 
us privately, and in a friendly manner, because the 
fran^iise is an ‘ internal matter,’ is to strain at 
a gnat while you are all the while swallowing a 
camel.” But neither at this time, nor at any other 
period in the three months’ negotiations, did 
President Kriiger desire to<‘ome,to an agreement 
with the British fJovernment at the piiee of grant- 
ing a genuine ineasurc of reform. As a bid for the 
“ moral support ’ of the Cape Ministry, but witli- 
out the slightest attempt to consult with the 
British Government or its representatives, he 
recommended to the \"olksraad. on .July 7th. 
certain amendments, the effect of which was 
to confer the franchise upon a very small body 
of IJitlanders, and that only if they succeeded in 
complying with certain cumbersome and protracted 
formalities.* On the following moi ning the Bojid 
Press announced, unth a great flourish of trumpets, 
that Mr. Hofmeyr’s mission had been remarkably 
successful, and set out the amendments of “ The 
Great Reform Act ” as representing the fruit of his 
and Mr. Fischer’s efforts. This was for the public. 
To Mr. Fischer Hofmeyr himself telegraphed on 
his return journey to Capetown, that he “ deplored 
the failure” of his mission, when he “thought 


' C. 0,415. 
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he had reason to expect success.” IVlr. Schreiner, 
on the other hand, Mfas no less ready to bless 
the “ Hofmeyr compromise ” than Kriigcr’s original 
scheme. Upon receiving by telegram the bare 
heads of the proposed amendments, and without 
waiting to learn wliat practical effect they wt/uld 
have upon the position of the LTitlandcrs, he liastily 
authorised The South African N^exes to announce 
(July 8th) that the Cape Cioverjimcnt considered 
the proposals of the amended law " adequate, satis- 
factory, and sufli as- should secure a })eaecful 
settlement.”' This opinion he subsequently 
modified; and. at Lord Milners request, he 
advised Mr. P'ischer (July nth) to urge his 
friends at I’retoria to delay the passage of the 
bill through the ^'^olksraad. And Lord Milner 
was autliorised by Mr. Chambevlain to i?istruct 
Sir William Greene to offer the same advice to the 
Transvaal Government, with the more precise 
intimation that “full particulars of the new 
scheme ” ought to be furnished officially to the 
Imperial Government, if the proposals which it 
embodied were to form “any element in the 
settlement of the differences between the two 
Governments.”' The Uigli Commissioner’s object 
was, of course, to reduce the area of formal negotia- 
tions, and therefore the risk of official friction, to 
its narrowest limits. But this was not I’resident 
Kruger’s object. His principle was the very 
opposite of that of the Imperial (xovernment. 

* C. 9,415. 
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They abstained from preparations for war in ordei 
to impro\ e the prospect of a peaceable settlement. 
The force upon which he relied was the warlike 
temper of his burghers, and the answering enthu- 
siasm which the spectacle of the Republic, prepared 
to deiy the British Empire, would arouse among 
the ^'holc Dutch population of South Africa. 
Mr. Reitz was, therefore, instructed to decline 
Mr. C'hamberlain’s request on the ground that 
“ the whole matter was out of the hands of the 
(iovennnent ’ ; ‘ meaning, ‘thereby, that it had 
already bcen^ submitted to the Volksraad. 'I’liis, 
again, was the iliimiest of excuses, since I'resident 
Kruger had never yet shown any scruple in modify- 
ing or withdrawing proposals already laid before 
the V’^olksraad. when it suited him to do so. 

It may be <jue«tioned, however, whether, even at 
this time, the "whole matter ’ had not passed, in 
another and more serious sense. " out of thc 
hands ” both of tlie Pretoria Executive and the 
British (Government. The political atmosphere of 
South Africa had become electric. The 1 'itlanders 
themselves cherished no illusion on the subject 
of President Kruger’s proposals. iVmcnded and 
re-amended, the Franchise IiaM% as the Uitlander 
Council then and there declared, left the granting 
of the Iranehise at the discretion of the Boer 
officials or the Pretoria Executive, and as such 
it was “ a most dangerous measure, and apparently 
framed with the object of defeating the end it 

• c. 0,-ll6. 
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was pi'esunied to have in view.”' Further and 
convincing evidence of the utterly vicious and 
depraved character of the personnel of the Roer 
administration was afforded by the proceedings 
arising out of the alleged “ conspiracy ” against 
the Republic, of wliich the unfortunate E<:iglish- 
man Nicholls was the innocent victim (May rl 8th 
to July 25th ).■ In this disgraceful affair the 

‘ f. 

® On May loth, 18111) — i.e. a heforo the Blooinfonleiii 

(’oiiference met — five jfersoiis ^ alle^s^ed to he British suljjec ts were 
arrested on a warrant, signed by Mr. Sinnts as State-Attorney, on 
a charge of high treason. All of tlieni, except one man — Nicholls, 
who was innocent — were agents of the secret ser\ ice. 'flte statement 
that the men were ex-British officers, and that hue of them alleged 
that he was acting under direct instruction'^ frfifii the M ar Office, wa^s 
disseminated through the Press by tlie Transvaal <io\ernintMit, with the 
objei’t of discrediting (1) the South African League, .nul (li) the British 
Government, in the eyes of the civilised world. Hie whole of the 
alleged conspiracy against the independence of the Kepuhlic,” thanks 
to the endurance of Nicholls and the [fersi>cence of the Imperial 
authorities in South Africa, was show n to he t)u‘ work of tlie Transi aal 
jiolice, favoured by the negligence or jiolitical had I'aith of certain 
Government officials. Hie prosecution wa< abandoned on .Inly 2oth. 
Mr, Duxbiiry, the counsel for the defence retained hy tlie Biitish 
Government, in reviewing the case and the jiroceediiigs, wrote 
(August Dth) : seems abundantly clear, from all the facb^ which 

have come to light, that the whole of this disgraceful prosecution 
found its inception in the minds of Mr. Scliutte, the ( onimissioner 
of Polua?, and Acting Chief Detective Beatty. ... I mu.st direct your 
attention to the very grave accu.sation conhiiiKMl in Hiomas Dashwmod 
Bundy’s affidavit against Mr. 1 jaart Kruger. This gentleman is the 
son of President Kruger, and is the ('hief of the Seertd, Service depart- 
ment of this State.” And of Mr. vSmuts he writes : “ I believe he 
was deceived by the detectives, and yet at the same time I fail tr> 
understand why, in a matter of such*magnitude,^ he allowed himself to 
sign warrants for the arrest of jHirsous <‘harged with such a serious 
crime as high trea.son on the .strength of an affiilavit .signed by a 
detective, wdio, on the very day such affidavit was signed, had lieen 
denounced by the Chief Justice from the Bench of tlie High Court 
as a perjurer.” C. i),521 (which contains a full iw d whole 

affair). 
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gravest offences against international comity were 
committed ; liigh t)fficials, including Mr. Tjtiart 
Kriiger, the President’s youngest son, were impli- 
cated in a gross and scandalous prostitution of 
the machinery of justice ; and yet no apology 
was offered to the Imperial (Jovernment, nor any 
comjtensation awarded to Nicholls for the two 
months' imprisonment and continuous persecution 
by the agcnts-provocateurs, to which he had been 
subjected, 'fhe impassioned speeches delivered at 
the Paardekraal meeting was (Inly one among 
many signs (vf the dangerous hostility to England 
and everything* English that had taken possession 
of the Republic. 'Die British residents wlio had 
petitioned tl>e Queen were denounced as “revo- 
lutionaries,” and tlireatened Avith the vengeance 
of the burgher?. “ If war bi’eaks out,” wrote 
Dc lifu/d Post.' “ tlic .lohannesburg agitators are 
the real instigators, and to these ringleaders 
capital punishment should be meted out.” In 
the \’olksraad discussion of the Franchise laiAV the 
same passionate hatred of the Fitlanders was 
manifested. “Is it tlie Englisli only who have 
the riglit to make conditions r’ asked Mr. Lombard 
on July 1 nth. “ If it comes to be a (juestion of war, 
theix* will be a great destruction. .iVnd who will be 
destroyed if it comes to a collision I Why, the 
subjects of Her Majesty in .lohannesburg.”" 

’ 'Hie words nre <pioled by Mr. M. F. N\'alter, tlie' editor, in a 

letter of protest puldislitMj in the Transvaal of July 7tb. 1899. 
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These expressions scarcely do justice to the 
spirit of vindictiveness with which certain of the 
republican leaders regarded the British population 
of the Rand. On May 22nd, 1900, less than a 
year after the date of the ^"olksraad discussion 
of the Franchise Bill, and when F.ord Roberts 
was ad\'ancing rapidly upon .Johannesburg, d con- 
versation took place with Mr. Smuts in Pi’ctoria. 
which was reported in The Times. In the course 
of this conversation the State Attorney said, with 
reference to the proposed destruction of the mines, 
that “ he greatly regretted that .Johannesburg 
should suffer, but that the Government had no 
choice in the matter, as the popular pressure 
upon them was too great to be resisted. " 'Fhis 
determination is rightly characterised by Mr, 
Farrelly, the late legal adviser *to the Govern- 
ment of the South Africarj Republic, as the 
“fiendish project of wrecking the mines and 
plunging into hopeless misery for years tens of 
thousands of innocent men, women, and children.” 
But that is not all. He has put upon record ' the 
sinister fact that the man entrusted with the execu- 
tion of this infamous design was Mr. Smuts himself. 
The mines were saved, therefore, not by tlie Boer 
Government, but in spite of it, and solely througli 
the independent action of Dr. Krause, the Acting- 
Commandant of .Johannesburg, who “ arrested the 
leader of the wreckers, sent by Mr. Smuts, the 
day before the surrender to Lord Roberts.”'^ 

^ The Settlement after the War^ p. 21 B. 
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The Britisli population, althougli it ])rovidc(i no 
such displays of racial passion, was in an ecjually 
determined mood. Undismayed by tl)c threats of 
the Boers, the IJitlandcr Council continued calmly 
to analyse the Fi’anchise Bill in each successive 
phase*- an unostentatious hut very useful service, 
whR-h materially assisted Lord Milner in following 
the windings and doublings of Boer diplomacy. 
After the great meeting at Johannesburg 
(June loth), the British centres in the Cape 
Colony, Natal, and Rhodesia gat e similar demon- 
strations of their confidence in Lord Milner’s 
statesmanship, and their conviction of the justice 
and necessity of the five years' franchise demanded 
by the Imperial (Government. ()ti the other 
hand, the irritation against British intervention 
was growirjg flaily in the Free State ; and the 
Dutch Reformed Church and tlie Bond had 
organised a counter-demonstration in the Cape 
Colony. 'I'he Synod of the former, meeting on 
June 3()th, dr<,*w uj) an address protesting that 
the difl’erences between Lord Milner's franchise 
proposals and tlujse of President Kriiger were 
not sullicierit to justify the “horrors of, war,” 
and re(piestcd the (Governor to forward it to the 
Queen. At Capetown (July 12th) and in the 
Dutch districts throughout the Colony, Bond 
meetings were held at which resolutions were 
passed in favour of a compromise " as between 
^.JUilner's five years’ franchise and the 
embodied in President Kruger’s law. 
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More sinister was the circumstance that the 
information, that a consignment of 500 rifles 
and 1,000,000 cartridges, landed at Port Eliza- 
beth on July 8th, had been permitted by the 
Cape (iovernment to be forwarded through 
the Colony to the Free State, only came fo the 
ears of the High Commissioner by an accident. 
In tlie meantime, more definite evidence of the 
almost unanimous approval of Lord IMilner s policy 
by the British population in Soutli Africa was 
forthcoming. In 'all three Bi’itish colonies peti- 
tions to the Queen praying for justice to the 
Uitlanders, and affirming absolute t*onfidence in 
Lord Milner, were signed. The Natal petition 
contained the names of three-fourths 6f the adult 
male popidation of the Colony, while the signa- 
tures to the joint petition of the Cape and 
Rhodesia had already reached a total of 40.500 
before the end of July. In other respects the 
testimony of Natal was clear and unmistakable. 
In this predominantly English Colony identical 
resolutions supporting the action and policy of the 
Imperial Government, were carried unanimously 
in both Chambers of the Ivegislature. 

In the middle of July the situation improved 
in a slight degree through the influence which 
Lord Milner had exercised upon the Afrikander 
leaders in the Cape Colony. On the 14th the 
Cape Parliament met, and on this day Mr. 
Hofineyr, chagrined at a suggestion fei‘ , _ ferther 
support which he had received from the" 
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publican nationalists at Pretoria, despatched a 
telegram to Mr. Smuts, in which he, as the 
recognised head of the Afrikander Bond, reminded 
the members of President Kriiger’s Executive that 
the promised co-operation of the Cape Govern- 
ment^with them liad been definitely limited to 
“ nloral support.” And he plainly hinted that, 
unless greater deference was shown to his advice, 
even this “ moral support " might be withdrawn. 

'J'he most important , suggestions sent from 
here will apparently not be adopted. The inde- 
pendence o}‘ the Republics is in danger. As to 
the (!'olony, , the utmost prospect held out was 
moral support. I'he Ministry and the Bond ha\ e 
acted up to that. If Parliament [/.c. the Cape 
Parliament*] goes too strongly in the same direc- 
tion, there may be a change of Ministry, with 
Sprigg or Rhodes backed by Milner. Would your 
interests be benefited thereby !' f'crh. siif. .sap." ' 

As President Kriiger wanted to retain the “moral 
support " of the Cape (iovcrnment for a few 
>veeks longer, he listened to Mr. Fischer’s advice " 
to humour their prejudices, and forthwith recom- 
mended a further modification of the Franchise 
Bill to the \'olksnuid. This final amendment, 
under which a uniform seven years’ retrospective 
franchise was substituted Ibr a nitie years’ retrospec- 

‘ Secured by the liitelli^euce Deparlnieiit. 'I’he telegrams thus 
referred to, in this and the following chapter, have not been published 
in the Blue-Books, riiey were puldished, however, in The ThueM 
HiMory of the War. 'Fheir authenticity is undoubted. Sir Gordon 
a conversation with the Governor on the loth. 

« " Mr, Fisclier was still at Pretoria. G, ib 415. 
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live franchise, alternate with a seven years' retro- 
spective franchise taking effect five years after 
tlie passing of the law (i.c. in 1904), was accepted 
on July 18th, and the new Franchise Law was 
passed on the 19tli and promulgated on the 
26th. Its provisions were so obscure that kl was 
accompanied by an explanatory memoraiKtum 
furnished by the State .iVttorncy, Mr. Smuts. 
But even assuming that the legal pitfalls could 
be removed, and the law, thus simplibcd. would 
be worked in the most liberal s})irit by the 
officials of the Republic, President Kriiger s pro- 
posals failed to provide the essential , reform whic-h 
Lord Milner had pledged himself and the Imj)erial 
Government to obtain. That reform was the 
immediate endowment of a substantial propor- 
tion of the British residents in » tlie 'rrans\ aal 
whth the rights of citizenship. 'I'o use his own 
words,' “the whole point” t)f his Bloemfontein 
proposal was “ to put the IJitlanders in a position 
to fight their own battles, and so to avoid the 
necessity of pressing for the redress of specific 
grievances.” 

No one in South Africa liad any doubt as to 
the entire inadequacy of the Franchise Bill to 
fulfil this essential object. In the opinion of the 
Uitlander Council it was* “expressly designed 
to exclude rather than admit the newcomer.” Sir 
Henry de Villiers complained ^ to Mr. Fischer : 

“ Then there is the Franchise Bill, "v^i^ is so 

* C. 9 , 416 - ’ > On July 31st, Cd. 
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obscure that the State Attorney had to issue an 
explanatory memorandum to remove the obscurities. 
But surely a law should be clear enough to speak 
for itself, and no (Tovcrnment or court of law will 
be bound by the State Attorney's explanations. 1 
do not know what those explanations are, but the 
ver^^lact that they are required condemns the Bill, 
l^iat Bill certainly does not seem quite to cany 
out the promises made to you, Mr. Hol'meyr, and 
Mr. Flerholdt. ’ 

And Lord Milner, in his final analysis of the 
law on July 2t>th, concludes’ that “the Bill as it 
stands leaves it practically in the hands of the 
( lovernment to enfranchise, or not to enfranchise, 
the Litlanders as it chooses.” And he then draws 
attention to the very gra\e consideratioji that if 
the paramount Power once accepts this illusory 
measure, it \^’ill deprive itself of any future right 
of intcr\ention on the franchise question. 

“ And the worst of it,” he wrote. “ is that should 
the Hill, through a literal interpretation of its 
complicated provisions, fail to secure the object at 
nhich it avowedly aims, no one will be able to 
protest against the result.’’ 

For one moment it seemed to the anxious 
warden of British interests in South Africa as 
tliough the Home (Government might be caught 
in President Kriiger's legislative net. The incident 
is one that well exhibits the tireless eflbrt and 
unflinching resolution with which I.,ord Milner 
discharged the duties of his oflice. 


> C. ItolU. 
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President Kruger’s Bloenifontein scheme wns a 
maze of legal pitfalls. \Muil these pitfalls were 
the reader may learn from the analysis of the 
scheme which was published in The Cape Times 
of June 10th, 1899. AVhen the Franchise Bill 
was before the Volksraad this complicated K(,*lii«me. 
as we have seen, was amended and re-ameudqJ ; 
and each new pro\'ision was as intricate in its 
working as the parent scheme. It is obvious 
that nothing short of a commission of inquiry 
could have determined with certainty the manner 
in which the represenhition of the IJitlanders was 
affected by each succes.sive amendment. ^Vhile 
these changes were in progress in the Baadzaal 
at Pretoria — changes so “ numerous and ..so i-apid, " 
as Ijord Milner said,' that it vvais “ absolutely 
impossible at any given moment to know what 
the effect of the scheme, as existing at that 
moment, was likely to be^” — Lord Milner himself 
at Capetown was at one and the same time over- 
whelmed w'ith detailed criticisms from IJitlanders, 
anxious that no legal pitfall or administrative 
obstacle should remain undetected, and besieged 
with cables from the Colonial Office requestijig 
precise information upon any point upon which 
an energetic member of the House of C'ommons 
might have chosen to interrogate the Secretary 
of State. And, in addition to this rain of tele- 
grams, people on the spot were constantly calling 
at Government House to ask if tlje High Com- 

^ August C\ 9,fi2] 
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missioner had observed this or that defect or trap 
in clauses, the text of which he had not yet had 
time to receive, still less to read or comprehend. 
All this, too. was o\’er and abov-e the heavy 
administrative and official duties of the (iovernor 
and ^High C-ommissioner — duties which I^ord 
M^ncr was called upon to perform with more 
than usual care, in \ iew of the political ascend- 
ancy of the Dutch party in the Cape Colony. 

On July 13th, Lord Milner sent warning 
telegrams to Mr. Chamberlspn,' pointing out 
specitic defects in the Franchise Bill, and 
showing liow seriously Pre.sident Kriiger's pro- 
posals fell short of the Bloemfontein minimum. 
Fi\ c days_^ later the Volksraad accepted the final 
amendments. The face value of the Bill, as it 
now stood to„be con\ erted into law, was a .se\en 
years franchise, prospective and retrospective. 
^Vhen, therefore, Mr. Chamberlain heard this 
same day (July ISth) that the X'olksraad had 
accepted the bill in this form with only fi\e 
dissentients, he seems to lun e assumed that a really 
considerable concession had been made by Presi- 
dent Kriiger at the last moment, and that, with 
the President and the Volksraad in this mood, 
still further concessions would be forthcoming. 
Under this impression he informed the House of 
Commons lobby correspojident of The Times that 
“ the crisis might be regarded as at an end." His 
words were reproduced in The Times on the day 

‘ C. 9,415. 
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following (July 19th), and at once cabled to South 
Africa. 

It is impossible for any one who has not lived 
in South Africa to realise the sickening tlistrust 
and dread produced in the minds of the loyal 
subjects of the Crown by this statement. i\Var 
they were ready to face. But to go back to 
ever5’^-day life once again bowed down with the 
shame of a moral Majuba, to meet the eyes of 
the Dutch once more aflame with the light of 
victory, to hear thejr words of insolent contempt 
w'as ignominy unspeakable and unendurable. 'I’lie 
Uitlander Council at once cabled an emphatic 
message of protest* to Mr. C’hamberlain, and e\crv 
loyalist tliat had a friend in England telegraphed 
to beg him to use all his influence to prevent the 
surrender of the Government. Dow near the 
British population in South Africa were to this 
ignominy may be gathered from the fact tliat 
on this day I..ord Milner received a telegram in 
which Mr. Chamberlain congratulated him upon thc' 
successful issue of hi.s efforts. Lord Milner’s reply 

’ “The T'ltlaiider (’ouucil i's keeii]\ di-v'ippomted at tlie 
aiiDOiinoement that the hatK-lusp accepLilde to the 

Imperial Government, We fear few will accept the fraiichiH' on tins 
couditiom so the result is not likely to abate luirest and discontent, 
nor redress pressiu#? grievances. Such a settlement wouhl not even 
approximate to the conditions obtaining in the Dran^^e Free State and 
the [British] Cfdouies and would fail to secure the rec ognition of the 
principle of racial equality, Wc earnestly implore you not to dejiart 
from the High Commissioner’s five years’ compromiHe, which the 
IJitlanders aceepted with great reluctance. 'Ilie absolute necessity 
for a satisfactory settlement with an Imperial guarantee is eniphasised 
by the insincerity and bad faith jKTsistently showm dxt^i n|y the 
Volksraad discussion of the Franchise Law.” — C. 9 ^ 415 . “ • 
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was one that could have left no doubt in Mr. 
Chamberlains mind as to the gravity of the 
misconception under which he laboured. It was, 
of course, beyond tiic High Commissioner’s power 
to prevent tlie Home (Government from accepting 
the ij'anehise Hill ; but he could at least remove 
th<| impression that he was anxious to participate 
in an act, which would have made the breach 
between the loyalists of South Africa and the 
motlier country tii)a,l and irrevocable. 

It is scarcely possibly to .believe that Mr. 
('hambcrlain, with Lord Milner’s telegrams before 
him, was liimscll’ prepared to accept I'resident 
Kriiger's illusory franchise scheme. 'I'he source 
of the weaV^ncss of the Government in tiie conduct 
<d‘ the negotiations, no less than in its refusal to 
make adecpiaU' i)reparations for war. is to be 
found in the inability of the mass of the people 
of England to understand how completely Hriti.sh 
power in South Africa had been undermined by 
the AfrikaTidcr nationalists during the last twenty 
years. How could the average elector know that 
the refusal or accepUince of the \’olksraad Bill, 
differing only from the Blocmlbntein minimum 
in an insignificant - as it seemed - particular of two 
years, would, in fact, make known to all European 
South Africa whether I’resident Kriiger or the 
British (Government was master of the sub- 
continent? In view of this profound ignorance 
of South African conditions, and the consequent 
uncerfSmty of any assured support, even from the 
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members of their own party, the Salisbury Cabinet 
may well hav^e argued : “ Here is something at 
last that we can represent as a genuine concession. 
Let us take it, and have done with this trouble- 
some South African question; or leave it to the 
next liiberal Gov^emment to settle.” ,, 

If the Cabinet did so reason to themselves, wjljat 
English statesman could have “ cast the first stone ” 
at them ? But how profound is the interval 
between the spirit of the policy of “ the man on 
the spot,” with his eyes* upon the object, and the 
spirit of the policy of the island statesman with 
one eye upon the hustings and the other strained 
to catch an intermittent glimpse of an unfamiliar 
and distant Africa ! 

f 

This 19th of .Tuly was a dark day for the High 
Commissioner. In the morning came^Mr. Cliamber- 
lain’s telegram with its ominous suggestion of a 
change for the worse in the attitude of the Home 
Government. And this change in the Cabinet 
was, as I*ord Milner kneu', only the natural reflec- 
tion of a wider change, which had manifested itself 
among the supporters of the (Government and in 
the country at large since the publication, on June 
14th, of his despatch of May 4th. Private letters 
had made him aware that to men to whom Dutch 
ascendancy at the Cape and Boer tyranny in the 
Transvaal, Afrikander nationalism and Boer arma- 
ments, were meaningless expressions, his resolute 
advocacy of the Uitlanders’ cause and his frank 
presentation of the weakness of Great Brlfthi had 
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seemed the work of a disordered imagination or 
a violent partisanship. Nor was his knowledge of 
the relapse in England limited to the warnings or 
protests of his private friends. 'The South African 
AVtt’.v, the ministerial organ, which of late had 
filled i^s columns with adverse criticisms taken from 
thefI..ondon Press, this morning contained a bitter 
article on him reprinted from Punch, which had 
arrived by the yesterday’s mail. After all, it 
seemed, the long struggle against mis-government 
ill the Transvaal was going*to end in failure; and 
the British people would once more be befooled. 
VV’ith such tjioughts in his mind. Lord Milner 
must have found the Mork of making up the 
weekh^ despatclics for the Colonial Office— for it 
was a ^^’ednesday '--a wearisome and depressing 
task. The mail was detained until long past the 
customary hour. But before it left, in spite of 
discouragement and anxiety. Lord Milner had 
gathered together into a brief compass all the 
documents necessary to put Mr. Chamberlain in 
possession of every material fact relative to the new 
law — passed only on the day before —and to the 
proceedings of the 'rransvaal Exceutiie and the 
^’'olksraad between the 12th and the 19th. And, 
in addition to this, he had written a fresh estimate 
of the Franchise Bill in its latest form, in which 
he emphasised his former verdict that the proposals 
which it contained were not such as the lUtlanders 


^ The outward mail-boat arrived on Tuesday, and the home^ 

w?ird*l>oat left on Wednesday. 
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would be likely to accept. And in particular he 
pointed out that the fact of the final amendment 
being thus readily adopted by the Volksraad dis- 
posed of the contention, upon which President 
Kruger had laid so much stress at Bloemfontein, 
that his “ burghers ” would not permit him tv make 
the concessions which the British Governu'ent 
required. He wrote : 

“ On July t2th Her Majesty’s Government 
requested the Government of the South *\friean 
Republic to gi^i2 thein time to consider the 
measure and communicate their A'iews before 
it was proceeded with. To this the (Tovern- 
ment of the South African Republic re])]ied, 
on July 13th, with a polite negative, saying that 
‘ the whole matter was out of tlie hands of the 
Government, and it was no lortger possible for 
the Government to satisfy the demands of the 
Secretary of State.’ The State- Attorney informed 
Mr. Greene ‘ at the same time that ‘ the present 
proposals represented absolutely the greatest eon- 
. cession that could be got from the \'^olksraad, .and 
could not be enlarged. He personally had tried 
hard for seven years’ retrospective franeiu'se, but the 
Raad would not hear of it, and it was only with 
difficulty that the present proposals were obtained.’ 
This was on the 12th, but within a week the seven 
years’ retrospective franchise had been adopted. 
Indeed, the statement of the absolute impossibility 
of obtaining more than a {)articular measure of 
enfranchisement from the \'’olksraad or the burghers 
has been made over and over again in the history 
of this question — never more emphatically than 
by the President himself at Bloemfontein -and 


* Sir W. Greene became a K,C.B. after the war had broken ou4^ 
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has over and over again been shown to be a 
delusion.” ‘ 

But this full record of the shifts and doublings 
of Boer diplomacy would not reach I^ondon for 
another two weeks and a half. It was necessary, 
therefoiV, to use the cable. Early the next morn- 
ing Lord Milner sent a telegram to the Secretary 
of State, in which he warned the Home Govern- 
ment of the extreme discouragement produced 
among all who were attached to the British 
connection by The Times stafement of their 
readiness to .accept the Franchise Bill. On that 
afternoon (.July 20th), Mr. Chamberlain made a 
statement in the House of Commons in which 
he took up* a much more satisfactory position. 
The Government, he said, were led to hope that 
the new law “ Height pro\ e to be a basis of settle- 
ment on the lines laid dowm ” by Lord Milner at 
the Bloemfontein Conference. 'J'hcy observed, 
however, that “a number of conditions’’ Avhich 
might be used “ to take away with one hand 
what had been given wdth the other ” were still 
retained. But they - 

“ felt assured that the President, having accepted 
the principle for which they had contended, would 
be prepared to reconsider any detail ol‘ his schemes 
which could be shown to be a possible hindrance to 
the full accomplishment of the objects in view, 
and that he would not allow them to be nulliticd 
or reduced in value by any subsequent alterations 
of the law or acts of“ administration. ” 


' C. Jlj.'ilS. 
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That is to say, Mr. Chamberlain was no longer 
willing to take the bill at its face value, but in 
accordance with his determination to exhaust 
every possible resource of diplomacy before he 
turned to force, he gave President Kriiger credit 
for a genuine desire to promote a peaceabl tv settle- 
ment. A week later he formulated the met^iod 
by which the President was to be allowed an 
opportunity of justifying this generous estimate 
of his intentions. In the meantime Lord Milner 
had sent lengthy telegrams to the Secretary of 
State on the 23rd, and again on the 26th, and 
the Salisbury Cabinet had determined to make a 
definite pronouncement of its South iVfrican policy, 
and to endeavour to arouse the country to a sense 
of the seriousness of the situation with which 
President Kriiger’s continued obduracy would bring 
it face to face. On July 27th Mr. Balfour de- 
clared, in addressing the Union of Conservative 
Associations, that — 

“ If endless patience, endless desire to prevent 
matters coming to extremities, if all the resources 
of diplomacy, were utterly ineffectual to untie the 
knot, other means must inevitably be found by 
which that knot must be loosened.” 

On the day following (.July 28th) the Transvaal 
question was debated in both Ilouses of Parliament. 
In the House of I.,ord.s the Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, delivered a moderate and almost sym- 
pathetic speech. After making all allowance for 
the natural apprehension experienced b^ Preadep^ 
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Kruger at the sudden inrush of population caused 
by the discovery of the Witwatersrand gold-fields, 
he expressed the opinion that an attempt “ to put 
the two races fairly and honestly on the same 
footing ” would bring a peaceful solution of the 
crisis. ^But, he added — 

‘^How long we are to consider that solution, and 
wliat patience we are bound to show, these things 
I will not discuss. We have to consider not only 
the feelings of the inhabitants of the 'Fransvaal, but, 
what is more imj)ortant, tli^ feelings of our fellow- 
subjects. . . . \\'hatever happens, when the validity 
of the C'on\;entions is impeached, they belong from 
that time entirely to history. 1 am (}uite sure that 
if this country has to make exertions in order to 
secure the most elementary justice for British 
subjects, - 1 am (juite sure [it] will not reinstate 
a state of things that will bring back the old 
difficulties in 5*11 their formidable character at the 
next turn of the wheel, ^\'ithout intruding on his 
thoughts, I do not think President Kriiger has 
sufficiently considered this.” 

In the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain 
announced that he luid proposed to the Transvaal 
Government tluit a joint commission should be 
appointed to test the efficsicy of the scheme of 
electoral reform embodied in the new' Franchise 
I.<siw. This proposal was .set out in dettiil in a 
despatch already afddressed to the High Com- 
missioner, the substsinee of which luid been tele- 
graphed* to him on the preceding dsiy (July 27th). 
The British Government assumed that “the con- 


' C. 9,618. 
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cessions now made to the Uitlanders were intended 
in good faith to secure to them some approach 
to tlie equality wliich was promised in 1881”; 
they proposed that the complicated details and 
questions of a technical natui’e ” involved in the 
new law should be discussed in the first instance 
by delegates appointed by the High (\)inmissipner 
and by the South African Republic; .and if, and 
when, a “satisfactory agreement” had been reached 
on these points, they further proposed that all dis- 
putes as to the J:erms*of the Convention should 
be settled by a “judicial authority, whose inde- 
pendence . . . would be .above suspicion, ” and .all 
remaining matters in respect of the political 
representation of the Uitlanders by “ another 
pei'sonal Conference” between the High Canninis- 
sioner and I’resident Kruger. • 

Although the position which the Salisbury 
Cabinet had now taken up u’as one which placed 
them beyond the danger of accepting an illusory 
franchise scheme in lieu of an adequate measure 
of reform, it was not the course of action which 
was best to follow, except from the point of view 
of opening the eyes of the Rritish public. In 
itself further delay was dangerous. It gave the 
Boers more time to arm, while we, for this v^ery 
reason for which it w as necessary to protract the 
negotiations, were prevented from arming vigor- 
ously. It discouraged our friends in South Africa, 
and made them even begin to doubt w hether Great 
Britain “meant business.” It was go(xl policy 
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to offer the Joint Inquiry, given the truth of the 
assumption upon wliieh this oflcr was based — 
namely, that the Rill represented an honest desire 
on the part of President Krviger to provide a 
peaceable settlement of the Uitlander question. 
Lord .^lilner knew, within the limits of human 
int|:lligenee, that this assumption was wholly un- 
warranted. 'I'he Home (iovernment apparently 
did not. As the residt of this difference, IjOrd 
Milners policy was again dcHected to the extent 
that two months of negotiation, were devoted to 
a purely i'utile endeavour to persuade the Pretoria 
Executive Iq pro\e the good faith of a proposal, 
which was never intended to be anything more 
than a pi;etext for tlelay. And, as before, the 
injury to British interests lay in the fact that, 
while the Howie (Government was prevented from 
making any adequate use of this delay by its 
determination not to make preparations for war 
until war was in sight, the period W'as fully 
utilised by President Kriiger, who since Bloem- 
fontein had been resolutely hastening the arrange- 
ments necessary for attacking the British colonies 
at a given moment with the entire burgher forces 
of the two Republics. 

'Hie offer of the Joint Inquiry was foi’inally 
communicated to the Pretoria Executive in an 
eminently friendly telegram * from Lord Milner on 
August 1st. Efforts were made on all sides to 
induce President Kruger to accept it. Chief 


('. y,.n8. 
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Justice Villiers wrote strongly in this sense 

to Mr. Fischer,’ and to his brother Melius, the 
Chief Justice of the Free State. iNIr. Schreiner 
telegraphed to Mr. Fischer, and Mr. Hofineyr to 
President Steyn, both urging that the influence 
of the Free State should be used in fayj)ur of 
the proposal. The Dutch Government advi^sed 
the Republic “ not to refuse the English pro- 
posal and further informed Dr. Leyds tliat, 
in the opinion of the German Government, “ every 
approach to one o^‘ the Great I’owers in tliis very^ 
critical moment will be without any results 
whatever, and very dangerous to tlie Republic.”® 
Even the English sympathisers of the Boers were 
in favour of acceptance. Mr. Montjigu W'hite, 
the Transvaal Consul-General in London, cabled 
that “ Courtney, Labouchere, both pur friends, and 
friendly papers without exception,” recommended 
this course ; and that “ refusal meant war and 
would estrange friends.” Tlie letter which he 
wrote to Mr. Reitz on the same day (August 4th), 
possesses an independent interest, as revealing the 
degree in which the friends of the Boers in England 
had identified themselves with the policy of the 
Afrikander party in the Cape Colony. 

“The essence of friendly advice,” said Mr. White,* 

“ is : Accept the proposal in principle, point out 
how difficult it will be to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion as to statistics, etc., and how undesirable 
it would be to have a miscarriage of the Commission. 

* See p. 218 for this letter. 

* Cd. 647. 
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* Cd. 368. 
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In other words ; Gain as much time as you can, 
and give the public time here to get out of the 
dangerous frame of mind w'hich Chamberlain’s 
speeches have created. . . . Labouchere said to 
me this inoriiing : ‘ Don’t, for goodness’ sake, let 
Mr. Kriiger make his first mistake by refusing 
this ; a little skilful management, and he will give 
MasterVJoe another fall.’ He further said : ‘ You 
arc*suc‘li past-masters of the art of gaining time ; 
here is an opportunity ; you surely haven’t let your 
right hands lose their cunning, and you ought to 
spin out the negotiations for quite two or three 
^nonths.’ ” ^ 

A week later (August 11th), President Kruger 
received a 'telegram ' in which fifty ^Vfrikander 
members of *the Cape Parliament advanced the 
same argument. The acceptance of the Joint 
Commission, they pointed out, would provide a 
way out of a crisis “ which might prove fatal to 
the best interests, not only of our 'Fransvajil and 
Free State brethren, but also of tiie Afrikander 
party.” 'I'hey, therefore, begged his Honour to 
“ lay their words privately ” before the Executive 
and the V’olksraad. 

Hut President Kriiger, like Lord Milner, had his 
eyes fixed upon the object. He looked beyond 
the Afrikander leadei*s to the rank and file of the 
Dutch population in the British colonies, with 
whom he had been in direct communication through 
his agents for many months past." He knew that 

‘ Secured by the Iiitellipnico Department, 

* It wan known to the Intelli^i^ence Department that Kru^^er’s secret 
agents had been in the (’ape C’olony for two years before the outbreak 
of war, and that they had distributed arms in certain districts of the 
Coldhy. 
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any such iiiquiiy as Mr. Chamberlain proposed 
would expose the flagrant insincerity of tlie Fran- 
chise Pill. On August 2nd he had telegraphed 
to President Steyn that compliance with the .loint 
Comnnssion was “ lantiunount to the destruction 
of the independence of the Republic.’’* ^Fo the 
Dutch Consul-General - he was perfectl}' fnyik : 
“ Defeats such as the English had sullcrcd in the 
war for I’reedom, and later under .lamcson, had 
never been sufl'ered by the Hoers. ’’ His burghers 
were ready to ’‘go on the hattuc of Knglisluncn,” 
when he gave the word.’ 

The burghers of the Free State coiild be counted 
upon with almost equal certainty. Mr. I'ischcr, 
a more potent influence than I’rcsident Steyn, had 
by this time openly dis.soeiated hims(‘lf from the 
“ mediation ” policy of the Cape Hationalisls, and 
was again (August 4th to 9th) at Pretoria. Here 
he threw himself heart and soul into the work of 
completing the military preparations of the tw'o 
Republics. On the Gth he telegraphed to President 
Steyn that the draft reply 'vvas prepared ; that it 
“ invited discussion and asked questions to gain 
time,” and that, therefore, it “ was not yet necessaiy 
to deliberate as to calling together the \’^olksraad ” 
for the final decision of peace or war. “ Military 
matters, especially artillery,” he added, “seem to 
me very i’aulty. Care will be taken to make all 

^ Secured by the Iiiteliigeiicc Department. 
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necessary preparations.”’ Nor did^ he leave the 
Transvaal capital until he had settled the details 
of the invasion of Natal with General Joubert. 
Indeed, from this time onwards to the despatch of 
the ultimatum a document which came, in its 
final fj^rm, from his pen —Mr. Fischer’s part in the 
co^jduet of the negotiations was second only to 
that of President Kriiger. In all he did he dis- 
played the same reasoned determination to oppose 
British supremacy in South Africa which he has 
exhibited since the war in his coivtrol of the Bloem- 
fontein Friend. Orders for the inspection of the 
commando ofganisation in the Free State had been 
gi\ en before Mr. Fischer had left Bloemfontein ; 
and on hi^ return from Pretoria he responded to 
Mr. Schreiner's urgent and continued representa- 
tions of the •desirability of inducing President 
Kriiger to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s offer, by a 
request to be informed of any probable movements 
of British forces. I\lr. Schreiner’s reply, that the 
Free State must ask for such information from 
the High Commissioner, caused him to apply to 
Mr. Hofmeyr for an explanation of the Cape 
Premier’s attitude. 'Phe inquiry produced a notable 
analysis of Mr. Schreiner's position. 

“ Hofmeyr says,” Dr. Te Water telegraphed, 
“ that whatever the Premier's feelings or relations 
to our people are, he is at the same time a minister 
of the Crown. As such he has on him claims in 
two directions, of which he is acquitting himself to 


‘ Secured by tlie Intelligence Department. 
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the best of bistability. He has no control over the 
movement of troops. You had better come and 
have a quiet talk. MeanAvhile the Free State 
should surely refrain from an aggressive step.” 

This well-meant advice was somewhat belated. 
In reply to a telegram from President Steyn, 
asking whether it was true that the llhperial 
Government was going to send 1.000 men to 
Bethulie Bridge, Lord Milner replied on August 
16th, that, “ as a matter of fact, no despatch of 
Imperial troops to the bonders of the Orange I'ree 
State was in contemplation.” But he added that 
in view of the much more substantial reports of 
the “importation of large quantities of munitions 
of war ” into that State and “ the general arming 
of the burghers,” it “ would not have been un- 
natural, if such military preparations had been 
responded to by a defensi\x* movement ” on the 
part of the British Government." Indeed, the 
circumstances which had led to Mr. Fischer’s 
co-operation in Mr. Hofmeyr’s “ mediation ” were 
rapidly disappearing. The Port Elizabeth Mausers 
and ammunition were safely through the Cape 
Colony ; a further consignment of Mauser ammuni- 
tion arrived at Delagoa Bay (August Kith) in the 
German steamship Reichstag at the very time that 
these telegrams were passing ; and both this and 
other enormous consignments were fon\wded to 
Pretoria a fortnight later in spite of an abortive 
attempt on the part of the British Foreign Office 

‘ Secured by the Intelligence Department. 
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to induce the Portuguese authorities to retain 
them. The possession of an adequate supply of 
ammunition was a matter of cardinal importance 
to which, as we have seen. President Steyn had 
drawn the attention of the Pretoria Executive 
nearly a month before the Bloemfontein Conference. 
It ivas^hese Mauser cartridges that were wanted 
especially, since, without them, the new arm — the 
.splendid Mauser magazine rifle- must have been 
rejected in place of the inferior Martini-Henry for 
which the Boers had longi been j)rovidcd with an 
ample reserve of ammunition. 

In tlve n^eantime the British (Government was 
still waiting for a reply to its offer of a .Joint 
Inquiry. ()n August 7th the \*olksraad discussed 
the fpicstion, and on the 12th a despatch was 
written by M^-. Reitz refusing the offer on the 
ground that such a propo.sal was inconsistent with 
the independence of the Republic. It was held 
back, however, until September 1st ; that is to say, 
until the Portuguese authorities had allowed the 
Transvaal ammunition to leave Lorenzo Marques. 
Then, as we shall .see, it was forwarded in 
conjunction with a second despatch of Sep- 
tember 2nd. 'fhe delay was won by a character- 
istic display of •* the art of gaining time,” in 
which, as Mr. Labouchcre remarked, the Boers 
were past-masters. On the same day that ISIr. Reitz 
wrote his despatch (August 12th), Mr. Smuts 
approached Sir William (Greene ' with the offer of 

* ! ITjpn Mr. t-opppllOT (Ireen®: ('• 9j52J, 
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still further siAiplified seven years’ franchise in 
lieu of the Joint Commission. When, however, 
Sir William Greene assured him that the British 
Government would not accept anything less than 
the Bloemfontein minimum, he subsequently agreed 
to an arrangement of which the main item^were : 
A five years’ franchise ; the workable character» of 
the new law to be secured by the submission of 
its provisions to the British Agent with a legal 
adviser ; and increased representation in the 
Volksraad, together with the use of the English 
language. After communications had passed 
between Sir William Greene, Lord .Milner, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, these proposals, with certain 
reservations, were formally communicated to the 
British Government by Mr. Reitz on August l!)th. 
Two days later a second note wa» forwarded in 
which the offer contained in the previous note 
(August 19th) was declared to be subject to the 
acceptance by the British Government of two 
conditions. These conditions — an undertaking not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the Republic 
in the future and a specific withdraw'al of the 
claim of suzerainty — amounted in effect to a formal 
renunciation by Great Britain of its position as 
paramount Power in South Africa. In other 
words, the Pretoria Executive had repudiated the 
arrangement made by Mr. Smuts with Sir William 
Greene. Mr. Chamberlain, noticing the material 
variation between the original offer as initialled 
by Mr. Smuts and forwarded by Sir William 
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Greene, and Mr. Reitz’s note of August 19th, 
instructed Sir William Greene to obtain an 
explanation of the discrepancy from the Transvaal 
Government. The reply was a curt rejoinder 
that there was not “ the slightest chance of an 
alteration or an amplification ” of the terms of the 
arrmigement as set out in the note of the 19th.* In 
these circumstances Mr. C’hamherlain telegraphed 
a reply on August 28th, in which he accepted the 
oi’iginal offer, and rejected tlie impossible conditions 
subsequently attached to it;- 'Phe terms of settle- 
ment thus proposed were in substance the same 
as tliose of the despat cli of July 27th. with the 
exception that an inquiry by the British Agent 
was substituted for the .Joint Commission, and the 
five years’ franchise of the Smuts-Cireene arrange- 
ment was .'iccopted in lieu of the se\eu 5 'ears’ 
franchise of the Volksraad law. The Transvaal 
re})ly was a further essay in the same useful “ art 
of gaining time.” It was dated September 2 nd, 
and contained a definite withdrawal of the Smuts- 
Grecne offer as embodied in tlie notes of August 
lOtli and 21 st, and a vague return to the .Joint 
Commission. 

“ Under certain conditions,” wrote Mr. Keitz,^ 
“this Government would he glad to learn from 
Her Majesty’s Government how they propose that 

‘ C. <.Vi21. 

’ Ibid. 

* The despatch wa.s presented to the British Agent, and telegraphed, 
through the High ( onnni.ssioner, to the Home tJovernment. Us diplo- 
matic ambiguity iva* due to Mr. Fincher's influence. 
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the Commission should be constituted, and what 
place and time for meeting is suggested.” ‘ 

And this with the consoling promise of a “ further 
reply ” to other questions arising out of the despatch 
of July 27th, which the Transvaal Government had 
not yet been able to consider. ^ 

The response to this astute document was the 
last effort of the Salisbury Cabinet to arrange a 
settlement upon the basis of the “ friendly discus- 
sion ” inaugurated at IJloemfontein. 'I'he llritish 
Government, Mr. Chambei’lain wrote, had “abso- 
lutely repudiated” the claim, made in the notes 
of April 16th and May 9th, tlial the South 
African Republic was a “ sovereign international 
state,” and they could not, therefore, consider a 
proposal which was conditional on ^ the acceptance 
of this view of the status of the Republic. They 
“ could not now consent to go back to tlie pro- 
posals for which those of the note of August 19th 
were intended as a substitute,” since they were 
“satisfied that the law of 1899, in which these 
proposals were finally embodied, was insufficient 
to secure the immediate and substantial represen- 
tation ” of the Uitlanders. They were “ still 
prepared to accept the offer made in paragraphs 
1, 2, and 3 of the note of August 19th,” provided 
that an inquiry, joint or unilateral as the J'ransvaal 
Government might prefer, showed that “ the new 
scheme of representation would not be eweuiq- 


' C. 9 , 521 . 
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bered by conditions which would nullify the in- 
tention to give substantial and immediate repre- 
sentation to the Uitlanders.” They assumed that 
“ the new members of the Raad would be per- 
mitted to use their own language.” They ex- 
pressed their belief that “the acceptance of these 
terms wiDuld at once remove the tension between 
the two Governments, and would in all probability 
render unnecessary any further intervention ” on 
the franchise question, and their readiness — 

“ to make immediate arrangements for a further 
conference between tlie President of the South 
African RejAiblic and the High Commissioner to 
settle all the ’details of the proposed Tribunal of 
Arbitration, and the questions . . . which were 
neither Uiklander grievances nor questions of 
interpretation ” 

of the Conventton. .And they added that if the 
reply of the Ilepublic was negative or inconclusive, 
“ they would reserve to themselves tlie right to 
reconsider the situation lie uox'o, and to formulate 
their own proposals for a final settlement.” * 

'I'he text of this despatch was telegraphed to 
Lord Milner late at night on September 8th. 
It w'as pre.scntcd to the TransvjuU Ciovernment on 
the 12th, with a request that the reply might reach 
the British Agent not later than midday on the 
14th. This limit of time was fixed by Sir AVilliam 
Greene on his own initiative, and it was withdrawn 
by Lord Milner’s instructions, in order that the 
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Pretoria Executive might not be unduly hurried. 
The Transvaal reply, which was delivered on the 
15th, was a refusal to accept the Sinuts-Greene 
- arrangement, re-stated by the British Government 
as the basis of the franchise reform, coupled with a 
charge of bad faith against Sir William (ireene. 

It was a cleverly composed documefit, which 
owed its diplomatic effect in no small degree to 
Mr. Fischer, who had revised it. It was written 
for publication, since, in Mr. Fischer’s opinion, the 
time had come ,to write despatches whic-h would 
“ justify the Republic in the eyes of the world ” ; 
and with this end in view it contained the sug- 
gestion that the British (Government was bent 
upon worrying the Pretoria Executi\'e into war. 

“ This Government,” it explains, “ continues to 
cherish the hope that Her Majesty’s (Go\'crnmcnt, 
on further consideration, will feel itsell’ free to 
abandon the idea of making the new proposals 
more difficult for this (Government, and imposing 
new conditions, and will declare itself satisfied to 
abide by its own proposal for a .loint Commission 
at first proposed by the Secretary of State lor the 
Colonies in the Imperial Parliament, and subse- 
quently proposed to this (Go\'ernment and accepted 
by it.” * 

The British despatch of Sej)tember 8th repre- 
, sented the united opinion of the ('abinet Council 
which had met on that day to consider the South 
African situation. In sending it, the (Government 
also decided to raise the strength of the Natal and 

' V. 9 , 530 . 
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Cape forces to the total of 22,000, estimated by 
the W ar Office as sufficient for defensive purposes,, 
by the immediate addition of 10,000 men, of whom 
nearly 6,000 were to be provided by the Indian 
Army.’ The despatch itself, definite in contents 
and resolute in tone, was the sort of comm uni- 
catibn which, in Lord Milner’s judgment, should 
have been forwarded to the Transvaal Ciovernment 
after the failure of the Bloemfontein Conference ; 
and the additional troops now ordered out were 
nothing more than the substantial Ainforeements for 
which he had applied in June. The three months’ 
negotiations had led the Salisbury Cabinet to the 
precise conclusion wliich Lord Milner had formed 
at Bloemfonteiti. I'he only hope of a peaceable 
.settleiiient lay in a definite demand, backed by 
pi’eparations for*war. But to do this in June, and 
to do it in September, were two very dill’erent 
things. Assuming that diplomatic ])ressure could 
in any ease have avjiiled to secure the necessary 
reforms, it is obvious that, whatever prospect of suc- 
cess attached to this course of action — Policy No. 2, 
as Ia)rd Milner called it in June, was materially 
diminished in September. During the interval 
the British Ciovernment had done practically 
nothing to improve its military position. That of 

' 'llio (if 2, (MX) ndilitinii.i] troops to N.ital Viad been 

sanctioned on August i2nd, in response to tin* earnest appeal of the 
Natal ( iovennnent lienee at tliis time lliere were (roughly) 12, (MX) 
Imperial troops in South Africa. It is noticeable that, although the 
despatch only reached Lord tMilner on the morning of the t)th, the 
C<ij>€ Jrguii had eonUuned a telegram, giving an account of the troops 
warned in India and England, on the evening of the Bth. 
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President Kriiger had been conspicuously improved. 
He had carried the Free State with him ; he had 
got his Mauser ammunition and additional artillery, 
and he had completed his arrangements for the 
simultaneous mobilisation of the burghers of the two 
Republics. Even now the military actio^ of the 
British Government was confined to preparatr^ns 
for defence ; for the order to mobilise the army 
corps was not given until the next C'abinet 
Council had been held on September *2*2nd. 'I'he 
spirit of Pretorisl was Very different. The com- 
mandos were on their way to the Natal border 
before the reply to this British despatch of Sep- 
tember 8th was delivered to the British Agent. 
That was President Kriiger ’s real answer — not the 
diplomatic fencing of September 1 5th. 

More than this, the three monflis’ negotiations 
had embittered the relations of the British and 
Dutch factions in every South African state to 
such a degree that any comproTnise of the sort 
proposed by I^ord Milner at Bloemfontein w-as 
no longer sufficient to effect a settlement. 'J’he 
moderate measure of representation then suggested 
would have been rejected now by the Uitlanders 
as wholly inadequate for their protection, in view 
of the violent antipathy to them and the gold 
industry which the diplomatic struggle had evoked 
among all classes of the Dutch inhabitants of the 
Transvaal. The particulars of the outrageous 
treatment, and still more outrageous threats, to 
which the British Uitlanders were subjected from 
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this time onwards up to the ultimatum are 
to be found in the Blue-books. As early as the 
middle of August, when the Smuts-Greene nego- 
tiations had just been commenced, Mr. Mony- 
penny, the editor of the Johannesburg Star, was 
w’arned that tlie Transvaal Government intended 
tOjissu^ a warrant for his arrest on a charge of 
high treason. This intention, postponed during 
the fortnight of delay won by these negotiations, 
was carried out on September 1st, on which day 
Mr. Pakeman, the editor of the f?'a?uvual Leada', 
was secured, while Mr. Monypenny succeeded in 
effecting his escape. This indefensible act was 
followed by a characteristic attempt to disown 
it, inade l^y Mr. Smuts, the State Attorney, the 
nature of which is sufficiently exhibited in the 
following telegram, despatched by the High Com- 
missioner on September 4th to the Secretary of 
State : 

“ The charge against Pakeman has been reduced 
to one under the Press Law of 18S)6, and he hiis 
been admitted to bail. 'I'here ha\'c been no 
further arrests. Greene telegraphs as follows : 

Begim . — A statement has been published 
through the Press this morning by the State 
Attorney ‘ that no instructions had ever been 
issued from Pretoria for the arrest of the editors 
of the Leader or the Star.' The facts are as 
follows : On Friday morning the Pubhc Prosecutor 
of Johannesburg and Captain ^^andam, wlio had 
come over from Johannesburg to Pretoria, were 
interviewed by the State Attorney in his office 
here. In the afternoon these two officers returned 
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to Johannesburg, and arrested the editor of the 
L,eader the same evening, failing to capture the 
editor of the Star. — Ends. 

“There is no doubt that the arrest of both editors 
was decided by the Government and other arrests 
contemplated, intimidation of IJitlander leaders 
being the object. 'Die exodus from Johannesburg 
is taking formidable j)roportions. Many /"cfugees 
of all classes have come to C'apetown, In Nlltal 
there are an even larger number. A good deal of 
money is being spent on relief.” ‘ 

The violence of the ^ Boers culminated a week 
before the Ultimatum (October 9th -11th) in the 
whole.sale expulsion of the Bintish sobjeets still 
remaining in the two Republics. jV'ssuming that 
this measure was justifiable on military gi'ounds, 
there can be no excuse for the brubil precipitancry 
with which it was enforced. It crowded the 
colonial ports with homeless and impoverished 
fugitives ; it inflicted unnecessary suffering and 
pecuniary loss upon inof^ensi^•e and innocent non- 
combatants, both European and natix e ; and it 
was accompanied in some instances by tlisplays of 
wanton cruelty and deliberate spite utterly un- 
worthy of a people of European descent. 

Thus it w^as only when I^ord Milner’s foresight 
had been unmistakably confirmed by tlie stern 
logic of facts tliat the British Government ordered 
these 10,000 troops to South Africa, 0,000 of 
whom — the Indian contribution — arrived just in 
time to save Natal from being overrun by the Boers 
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The three weeks preceding the Cabinet Council 
of September 8tli, at w'hich this decision was 
arrived at, liad been a period of intense anxiety 
for the High Commissioner. With the spectacle 
of the increasing activity of England’s enemies, 
and the increasing dismay of England’s friends, 
bel 4 )rc 11"^; eyes, liis protests against tlie inactivity 
of the Home (lovernmcnt had become more 
urgent. In the middle of August lie declared that 
he could no longer be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of South Africa miless be were provided 
immediately with another military adviser. General 
Forestier- Walker was then appointed, and after 
the departure of Cicneral Butler the Imperial 
Government intervened at length to check the 
further passage of munitions of war through the 
Colony to th<i Free State.' The Xoi'mnn, the 
mail-boat ot ..August 25ird in which Sir \A'illiam 
Butler sailed for England, Uiok home the masterly 
despitch • in which Lord Milner explained the 
position taken up by him at the Bloemfontein 
Conference, and showed how completely the pro- 
posals of the Transvaal Go\crnnient dift'ered from 
the spirit of the settlement which he had then 
invited President Kriigcr to accept. In doing so 
he reviewed the whole course of the subsequent 
negotiations, pointed out the insidious character 
of the last I'ransvaal proposal (August 19th and 
21st), and emphatically protested against the 
suggestion that the Imperial Government should 
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barter its rights as paramount Power for “ another 
hastily framed franchise scheme,” on account of 
its “ superficial conformity ” with what, after all, 
was only a single item in the long list of questions 
that must be adjusted before the peaceful progress 
of South Africa would be assured.' On August 
28th Mr. Schreiner, when called to ac^unt^ in 
the Cape Parliament for having allowed, “ in the 
usual course,” the .Mausers and ammunition for 
the Free State to pass through the Colony, 
made the strange declaration that in the event 
of war — 

# 

“ he w'ould do his very best to maintain [for the 
Cape Colony] the position of standing apart and 
aloof from the struggle, both r\'jth regard to its 
forces and with regard to its people.” 

Three days later (August 81st f Lord Milner 
sent a still more impressive appeal for “ prompt 
and decisive action ” on the part of the Home 
Government. The despatch, which was tele- 
graphed, is otherwise significant for its account 
of the situation in Johannesburg ; 

“ I am receiving representations from many 
quarters,” he said, “to urge Her Majesty’s Goveni- 
ment to terminate the state of suspense. Hitherto 
I have hesitated to address you on the subject, lest 
Her Majesty’s Government should think me im- 

f atient. But I feel bound to let you know that 
am satisfied, from inquiries made in various 
reliable quarters, that the distress is now really 
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serious. The most severe suffering is at Johannes- 
burg. Business there is at a standstill ; many 
traders have become insolvent, and others are only 
kept on their legs by the leniency of their creditors. 
Even the mines, vvliich have been le.ss affected 
hitherto, are now suffering, owing to the with- 
draM'al of workmen, botli European and native. 
The criris also affects the trading centres in the 
Colbny. ^In spite of this, the purport of all the 
representations made to me is to urge prompt and 
decided action, not to deprecate further interference 
on the part of Her Majesty’s (iovernment. British 
South Africa is prej)ared for extreme measures, 
and is ready to suffer mucli in t>rder to .see the 
vindication of British authority. It is a prolonga- 
tion of the hegotiations, endless and indecisi\ e of 
result, that is 'dreaded. I fear seriously that there 
will be a strong reaction of feeling against the 
policy of Her ^Iajesty’s (.Government if matters 
drag. Flea.se to understand that 1 invai’iably preach 
confidence and patience — not without effect. But 
if I did not inform you of the increasing difficulty 
in doing this, and of the unmistakable growth 
of uneasiness about the present situation, and of a 
desire to see it terminated at any cost, I should be 
failing in my duty." ’ 

Indeed, while in PGngland Mr. Chamberlain was 
remarking (at Highbury, August 27th) that he 
“ could not truly say that the crisis was passed,” 
and picturesquely complaining of President Kriiger 
“ dribbling out reforms like water from a squeezed 
sponge,” every loyalist in South Africa knew that 
the time for words had gone by. On September 
6th and 7th public meetings were held respectively 
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at Maritzburg and Capetown, at which resolutions 
were passed affirming the uselessness of continuing 
the negotiations and the necessity for the prompt 
action of the Imperial Government. 

Even this did not exhaust the evidence which 
was needed to persuade the Salisbury Cabinet to 
make effective preparations for the d/^tence, of 
the British colonies. The Cabinet Ct)uncil of 
September 8th had before it, in addition to the 
Transvaal note of September 2nd, a direct and 
urgent request ‘ 4^r immediate reinforcements from 
the Government of Natal — the loyal ctdony which, 

, as Lord Milner had declared, was to 'be defended 

# 

“ by the whole force of the empire.” 

These were the circumstances in which the 
Salisbury Cabinet did in September what Lord 
Milner had advised them to do jn .June. It is 
impossible to maintain that the British (iovern- 
ment had gained anything in the way of political 
results comparable with the fatal loss of military 
strength incurred by the three months’ delay. The 
over-sea British did not need to be taught either 
the justice or the necessity of securing citizen rights 
for the industrial population of the Trans\'aal. 
Before Lord Milner had been authorised to state 
that the petition of the Uitlanders had been 
favourably received by the Home (iovernment, 
the citizens of Sydney had recorded in a public 
meeting their “ sympathy with their fellow- 
countrymen in the Transvaal,” and expressed their 

' Received on September 6tli. Cd, 44» 
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hope “ that Her Majesty might be pleased to grant 
the prayer of her subjects.” Queensland, Victoria, 
and New South Wales had all three offered 
military contingents by July 21st;' the other 
colonies refrained only from a desire not to em- 
barrass tlie Home («overnment in its negotiations 
wit^ the\'l'ransvaal. Whatever good effect was 
prtKluced upon the public opinion of the continent 
of Europe and the United States of America by 
the obvious reluctance of the Britisli (iovernment 
to make war ujxm a puny enemy, was more than 
counterbalanced by the spectacle of a great Power 
prevented ffom employing the most elementary 
military jwecautions by a nice regard for the 
susceptibilities of its political and commercial 
rivals. The idea that the sentiment either of the 
world at large*or of the over-sea British would 
be favourably impressed by the tliree months of 
futile negotiations was a sheer delusion. It was 
the people of England who had to be educated. 

How little they knew of the actual situation in 
South Africa, and of the real character of the 
Boers may be seen i'rom what happened on Sep- 
tember 1.5th. On this day a meetiiig was held 
at Manchester to protest against the mere idea of 
England having to make war upon the 'fransvaal. 
Lord (then Mr.) Courtney “hailed with satisfaction” 
the British de.spatch of September 8th, which, 
having been published in the Continental papers on 
the 18th, had appeared a day later (14th) in those 
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of Great Britain. “It was a rebuke to the fire- 
eaters,” he said, “ and a rebuke most of all to one 
whom I must designate as a lost man, a lost mind 
— I mean Sir Alfred Milner.” And Mr. .lohn 
Morley, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, was 
convinced that there was no need of any prepara- 
tions for war ; the Transvaal Governme/it “ could 
not withdraw from the five years’ franchise.” The 
day on which these words were uttered was the 
day on which the note containing l*resident 
Krliger’s determination to “ witlidraw ” from the 
five years’ franchise, and his refusal even to 
consider the British offer of Septembel Sth hailed 
with satisfaction by his old ally, Lord Courtney — 
was handed to Sir William Greene. . 



CHAPTER VI 


THE n/lTMATUM 

The British people were destined to pay a heavy 
penalty for the ignorance and irresolution that 
caused them to withhold, IVoin dime to September, 

the mandate without whicli the (iovemment was 

*» 

unable to yfrepare for war. \Vhat that penalty 
was will be made suflficiently (‘lear when we come 
to consider the position of grave disadvantage in 
which the British I’orecs designated for the South 
African campaign were placed at the outbreak of 
the war. For tlie moment it is enough to notice 
that, just as the real source of the military 
vv’eakness of England in the war was the fact that 
only a very small proportion of her adult male 
population had received an elementary training in 
arms, so the futility of her peace strategy must 
be traced to the general ignorance of the bitter 
hatred with which British supremacy was regarded, 
not only by the Boers, but also by the Dutch 
subjects of the Crown in the Cape Colony and 
Natal. In a world-wide and composite State such 
as the British Empire, it is, of course, natural that 
the people of one component part should be un- 
familiar, in a greater or lesser degree, with the 

268 
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conditions of any other part. AVhat makes this 
mutual unfamiliarity dangerous is the circumstance 
that the control of the foreign relations, and 
of the effective military and naval forces, of the 
Empire as a whole, remains exclusiv'cly in the hands 
of the people of one part — the United Kingdom. 
In the absence of any administrativ^bod}'*' in 
w'hich the ov'er-sea Britains are represented, the 
power, thus possessed, of moulding the destiny of 
any one province of the Empire lays upon the 
island people tli£ duty of informing themselves 
adequately upon the eircumstances and condition^ 
of all its component parts. It is obyious that the 
likelihood of this duty being efficiently performed 
has been diminished greatly by the extension of 
the franchise. Fortunately, however, in the case 
of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, questions 
involving a decision to employ the Army or Navy 
w'hich Great Britain maintains for the defence of 
the Empire have arisen rarely in recent years. It 
is in regard to India and South Africa that the.se 
decisions have been constantly re(juirwl ; and for 
lialf a century past each of these two countries 
in turn has been tlie battlefield of* English parties. 
But while the efficiency of British administration 
has suffered in both (iases by variations of policy 
due to party oscillations, infinitely greater injury 
has been done in South Africa than in India. 

In respect of South Africa, while, speaking 
broadly, I .liberal Governments have sought to 
escape from existing responsibilities, or to decline 
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new ones, Conservative Governments have sought 
to discharge these responsibilities with the object 
of making this country a homogeneous and self- 
supporting unit of the empire. I’o persuade the 
nation to accept a policy which might, and 
probably would, involve it in an immediate 
sacrifice ^)th of men and money, was plainly a 
more ditlicult task than to persuade it that no 
need existed for any such sacrifices. 'I'hc “long 
view "of the Imperialist statestnen was supported 
in the j)rcsent instance by.past experience and by 
the judgment of the great majority of the British 
population jrctually resident in South Africa. The 
home English, remembering that the recall of 
Sir Bartle Frere had been followed by Majuba and 
the Hetrocession, were anxious to maintain British 
supremacy ununpaired in South Africa. ^\'hat 
kept them irresolute was the uncertainty as to 
whether this supremacy really was, or Avas not, 
in danger. Lord Milner had told them that the 
eslablishincnt of a Dutch Bepublic, embracing all 
South Africa, was being openly advocated, and 
that nothing hut a striking proof of Great Britain’s 
intention to remain the paramount Power- such 
us would be afforded by insisting upon the grant 
of equal rights to the British population in the 
Transvsial -covild arrest the growth of the 
nationalist movement. He had pointed out also 
that the conversion of the Boer Republic into 
an arsenal of munitions of w’ar, when, as in the 
case of Ketshwayo, there was no enemy against 
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whom these arms could be turned other than 
Great Britain, was in itself a definite and unmis- 
takable menace to British supremacy. This, 
moreover, was the deliberate and reasoned verdict 
of a man who had been commissioned, with 
almost universal approval, to ascertain the real 
state of affairs in South Africa. If nation 
had believed I.,ord Milner in .June, the British 
Government would have received tiie politi(‘al 
support that would have enabled it to make the 
preparations for j\'ar in* that month which, as we 
have seen, it was now making in September. 

The agency which, by playing upon tlie ignorance 
of the public, prevented the nation from accepting 
at once the truth of Lord Milner’s \erclict, was the 
Liberal Opposition. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the official leader of the Liberal party, main- 
tained throughout the three months in question 
that no reason existed for military' preparation. 
Mr. Ijabouchere w rote, on the eve of the war : 
“The Boers invade Natali You might just as 
weU talk of their invading Knglaiul.” ^Vhen Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannemian maintained that there 
was no need for the Government to make any 
military preparations, w^e must presume that he 
believed one of two things : either that I’resident 
Kruger would yield, or that, if President Kriiger 
did not yield, there was nothing in the condition 
of South Africa to make it nece.ssary for Great 
Britain to give any proof of her ability to maintain 
her position as paramount Power by force of arras. 
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The action of the Liberal Opposition resolves itself, 
therefore, into a declaration, on its own authority as 
against I>ord Milner’s, that neither the republican 
nor the colonial Dutch had any intention of making 
war upon Cireat Britain in Soutli Africa, or any 
resources which would enable them to cany out 
su«J» an f.'^ention with any hope of success. Now, 
apart from the overwhelming testimony to the 
utter falsity of this assertion which is afforded by 
the facts of the campaign, and apart from such 
documetjts as the manifcs*tos isstied by both Re- 
publics upon the outbreak of the war, we possess — 
thanks to tlie, exertions of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment a mass of evidence, in the shape of private 
and official correspondence, which enables us to 
learn what was actually pjtssing in the minds of 
the Dutch at* this time. On the l.'ith of this 
month of September, IShO, the meeting to which 
we have refcnxd ‘ was held at Mamdiestcr, with 
the olycct, not of strengthening the hands of the 
Government in the military preparations which 
they were making thus tardily, but of protesting 
against the very idea that there was anything 
in the attitude of the Dutch in South Africa to 
m.ake war necessary. A perusal of two of these 
captured documents will enable the reader to 
judge for himself in what degree this Liberal 
view of the situation con-esponded with the facts. 
The first is a letter written on September 2.5th — 
that is to say, ten days after Lord Courtney was 

P. 25J. 
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denouncing Lord Milner as “ a lost mind ” at 
Manchester — by Mr. Blignaut, brother to the 
State Secretary of the Free State. It is con- 
cerned with the safe arrival in the Free State of 
a Colonial Afrikander, who has left his home in 
the Western Province of the Cape Colony to join 
the republican forces : ~ 

[Translation.] 

“KrOONSTAHT, (^KANCiE FkEE FtATE, 
September 2blh, 1899. 

“Your wire to hand* this morning, to which I 
replied. has amved. 

“ I never gave the youngster credit for such plans 

to dodge Mr. , and not to he trapped and 

taken back. I think he owes his friend some- 

thing for his advice how to proceed. As lie is here 
now, he can remain. I see myself lie will never he 
satisfied to stay there [i.e. in the colcyiy] while there 
is w'ar going on. 

“The only thing we are afraid of now' is that 
Chamberlain, with his admitted fitfulness of temper, 
will cheat us out of the w’ar, and conse([uently the 
opportunity of annexing the Cape Colony and 
Natal, and fonning the llepublican United States 
of South Africa ; for, in spite of [S. J. du 'I'oit], 
w'e have forty-six thousand fighting men who have 
pledged themselves to die shoulder to shoulder in 
defence of our liberty, and to secure the indepen- 
dence of South Africa. 

“ Please forward ’s luggage. 

“ J. N. Bl.TGKAlJT." ‘ 

This is not an isolated or exceptional expression 
of opinion. It is a typical statement of wliat was 

' Cd. 420, 'Hie Blue-book points out that in the ori|i(inal '‘ a well- 
known nick-name " m used for Mr. 8. J. ilti Toit. 
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in the mind of ninety -nine out of every hundred 
republican nationalists at this time. The aspira- 
tions it contains were proclaimed a fortnight later 
to the world by President Kruger himself in the 
boast that Iiis Republic would “ stagger humanity.” 
They appeared in the nonchalant remarks made 
a i«w daj^ later by Mr. Gregttrowski, the Chief 
.Justice of the Transvaal, in bidding farewell to 
Canon Fanner,' who was preparing to leave his 
cure at Pretoria in view of the certainty of war. 

• • ^ ^ 

“Is it really necessary for you to go? 'Phe 
war will be over in a fortnight. We shall take 
Kimberley and Mafeking, and give the English such 
a beating in NaUil that they will sue for peace." 

War, then.* for the Hoer meant “ an opportunity 
of annexing the Cape Colony and Natal, and 
forming the Rf-publican United States of South 
Africa.” When Sir Henry Campbell- Hannerman, 
Mr. .John Morlcy, Lord Courtney, Mr. .James 
Bryce, and other Liberal Icjiders saw no re.'ison 
why the British (Jovernment should make military 
preparations did, in fact, do all in their power to 
induce the English people to withhold the .sup- 
port ijecessary to allow the British (iovernment 
to make these preparations there were twehe 
thousand British troops in South Africa to oppose 
the “forty-six thousand fighting men who had 
pledged themselves to die shoulder to shoulder” 
to secure the independence, not of the 'Fransvaal 
but of South Africa.” 

, * As reported by Reuter, 
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And what of the Dutch in the Cape Colony ? 
Our second document will enlighten us on this 
point. It is an invitation, composed in doggerel 
rhyme, to the Boer forces to invade Griqualand 
W est, signed by the chairman of a district 
branch of the Afrikander Bond. The date is 
not given ; but as the proclamation uy<ler which 
Head-Commandant C. J. Wcssels annexed the 
districts in question is dated November 11th, 
1899, it was obviously written during the first 
three or four w6eks of the war. 

[Translation.] 

“ Dear countrymen of the Transvaal : Brothers 
of our religion and language: Our hearts are 
burning for you all : when your brave men fall,' 
we pray to God night and day to help you with 

His might ; we are powerless «l)y ourselves 

the English are so angry with us that they have 
taken away our ammunition, all our powder and 
cartridges ; if you can provide us each with a 
packet of ten and a Mauser, you will see what we 
can do ; Englishmen won’t stand before us. they 
will go to the de\'il. There are a few English here, 
but we count them amongst the dead ; for the rest 
we are all Boers, and only wait for you to mo\ e us. 
Englishmen are not our friends, and we will not 
serve under their flag ; so we all shout together, as 
Transvaal subjects, ‘God save President Kriiger, 
and the Transvaal anny ; (lod save President 
Steyn, and all Free Staters great and small ! ‘ 

But, apart from this profound misconception of 
the real feeling and intentions of the Afrikander 
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nationalists in Soutji Africa, manifested with such 
disastrous effect during these critical months — June 
to September, 1899 — the leaders of the Liberal 
Opposition otherwise displayed in their public 
utterances an ignorance of tliis province of the 
Empire that can only be characterised as 
“wanton.” For what expression other than 
“ wanton Signorance ” can be used to describe the 
habit of mind which permits puWic men to make 
statements in direct conflict with tlie facts of 
South African history, ^s established by ascer- 
tainable evidence, or to state as facts allegations 
which proper iiujuirv would have shown to be 
untrue ? Here again, from a mass of material 
provided by the utterances which came from the 
Liberal Cipposition leaders on South African 
affairs, a few^ instances only can be brought to 
the notice of the reader, and these in the briefest 
form consistent with precision. On September 
5th Mr. John Morlcy, speaking at Arbroath, 
stated that Sir Bartlc Frcre had “ annexed the 
Transvaal.” The present baronet, the late High 
Commissioner’s son, called him to account jit 
once ; but it required three successive letters ' to 
wring from Mr. John Morley a specific acknow- 
ledgment of his error. 'I'lie evidence which 
establishes the fact that Frcre did not annex the 
Transviud is the following statement, bearing his 
signature and published in February, 1881 :* 


' Fublbhed in 'fhe Sejitcmber 30tb, 

* hi Thif nineteenth Cmtury for that month. 
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“ It was an act wliicli in no way originated 
with me, over which I liad no control, and with 
which I was only subsequently incidentally con- 
nected. ... It was a great question then, as now, 
wliether the annexation was justifiable.” 

This was on the 5tli. On the 27th a letter was 
publislied in 'I'he Thucs in which Sir William 
Harcourt wrote, in respect of the y^uzeruiflty 
question : 

“All further argument is now sn})erHuous, as tlie 
matter is decisively disposed of by the pu})lieation 
at Pretoria of LoVd Derby's telegram of February 
27th, 1884, in which the effect of the London 
Convention of that date was stated ill the follow- 
ing words : ‘ There will be the .same complete 
independence in the Transvaal as in the Orange 
Free State.”' 

In a letter written on the ^ay following, 
and published in The Tiines of October 2nd, the 
writer of the present work jwinted out, among 
other inaccuracies, that the w'ords actually tele- 
graphed by Lord Derby were : “ same complete 
internal independence in the Transvaal as in 
Orange Free State.” That is to say, before the 
word “ independence ” the word “ internal - 
vitally important to the present issue — was in- 
.serted in the original, and omitted in the Boer 
\ersion, from which Sir W’^illiam Harcourt had 
quoted without referring to the Blue-book. 
Cd. 4,03(5. 

The third instance occurred some three months 
later. Sir. James Bryce, speaking on December 
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14th, I85>y, stated that Sir Bartle Frere “sent to 
govern the 'Fransvaal Sir Owen Lanyon, an officer 
unfitted by training and (;liaraeter for so delicate 
and difficult a task.” ' I'he following passage, 
which the present writer subsecjuently published, 
affords precise and overwhelming evidence of the 
.•ibsolute untruth of Mr. llryce’s assertion. It 
appears i^a letter written by Sir Bartle P'rere 
on Decenmer l.'tth. 1H7H. to Mr. (now Sir) 
Ciordon Sprigg. then l*reniier of Cape Colony, 

“ 'I'he Secretary of State has iv)ininated I.,anyon 
to take Shepstone's place wlienever he leaves [«.e. 
when Lanyon leaves Kimberley, where he was 
Administratin' of (iritpialand ^\'est]. 'I'his was not 
my arrangement, and had it been left to me I think 
1 should jia\e arranged otherwise, for while I 
believe Lanyon to be one of the most right- 
minded, hardworking, and able men in South 
.(Vfrica, I know he dues not fancy the work in the 
'I'ransvaal, and I think I could have done better. 
However, it does not rest with me, and all I have 
to do is to find a man fit to take his place when he 
leaves.” - 

All of these three men were of Cabinet rank. 
'I'wo of them, Mr. Morley and INlr. Bryce, enjoyed 
a great and deserved reputiition as men of letters ; 
and their public utterances on the South African 
question, accepted in large measure on the strength 

' Ttw December DHh. Mr, Hryce vvas taking the chair at 

the last of a >.eries of six lectures on “ Lngland in South Africa^*' 
given by tlie present writer in the great hall of the (then) Imperial 
Institute. 

* VornhUl Magazine, July, HMK>. “ i’he South African Policy of Sir 
Bartle Frere.*' By V\’. Basil Worsfold. 
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of this literary reputation, were responsible in an 
appreciable degree for the distrust and coldness 
manifested by the people of the United States of 
America towards Great Britain during the first 
year of the war. But this is a consideration of 
secondary importance. The vital point to recog- 
nise is that, so long as the Empire remains without 
a common representative council, a kj^wlcdge of 
the conditions of the over-sea Britalns must be 
considered as necessary a part of the political 
equipment of any English statesman as a know- 
ledge of Lancashire or of Kent. j\ller tlie war had 
broken out, Lord Rosebery, almost 4 ilune among 
Liberal statesmen, did something to support the 
Government. This distinguished advocate of Im- 
perial unity and national efficiency then recom- 
mended the English people to educate themselves 
by reading Sir Rerey FitzPatrick’s The Tranxi aal 
from Within, and encouraged tluan by declaring 
his belief that England would “ muddle through ” 
this, as other wars. It does not seem, howe\er, 
to hav^e occurred to Lord Rosebery that, if he had 
used his undoubted influence in time to prevent 
his party from making it impossible for the 
Salisbury Cabinet to carry out in .Tune the effective 
peace strategy long recommended by Lord Milner,’^ 
the prospect of a “ muddle ” would have been 
materially diminished, if not altogether removed. 

There is one other fact that cannot be over- 
looked in estimating the degree in which the 
Liberal leaders are answerable to the nation for 
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the fatal error of postponing effective military 
preparations from June to September. After the 
failure of the Rloemfontein Conference I^ord 
Milner, as we have seen, asked for immediate and 
substantial reinforcements. Mr. Chamberlain then 
approached Sir II. Campbell-Hanncrman with a 
pri^osal that the ()!o\'ernment should inform the 
Op{)osition\x‘aders of the circumstanc-es that made 
military preparations necessary, and of the precise 
measures whieh they might deem advisable to 
adoj)t from time to time, on tl^e understanding 
that the Opposition, on their part, should refrain 
from raising iiny public discussion as to the 
expediency ol* these measures. The object of this 
proposal was, of course, to enable the (Jovern- 
ment to make effective preparations for war, 
without lessening the prospect of achieving a 
peaceful settlement by the negotiations in progress. 
Sir II. Campbcll-Ilaimerman's reply to this over- 
ture was a refusal to make the Opposition a party 
to any such arrangement. If the Ciovernmcnt 
chose to make military j)reparations they must do 
so, he said, entirely on their own responsibility. 

The significance of this refusal of Mr. Chamber- 
lain's offer appears from the answer whieh was 
subsequently put forward by the Prime Minister, 
the late Lord Salisbury, to the charge of “ mili- 
tary unpreparedness ” brought against the British 
Government aftt‘r the early disasters of the cam- 
paign, i VVdiat prevented the Cabinet, according 
to the Premier, from taking the measures required 
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by the military situation in June was the British 
system of popular government. i\ny preparations 
on the scale demanded by Lord Milner and Lord 
Wolseley could not have been set on foot without 
provoking the fullest discussion in Parliament and 
the I’ress. The leaders of the Opposition would 
ha\’e contested fiercely the proposals of the (Jovprn- 
ment, and tlie perversion of these ^^portunities 
for discussion into an anti-war propaganda might 
ha\'e exhibited England as a country divided 
against itself. ^It may he <}ucstioned whether, 
in point of fact, the Liberal leaders could lia\e 
done anything more calculated to injure the in- 
terests of their country if the (>ovcrnmcnl had 
mobilised the army corps, and despatciicd the 
ten thousand defensive troops in June, than they 
did when these measures were postponed until 
September. But, however this may be. the cir- 
cumstance that this proposal was made by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and refused by Sir II. Campbell- 
Bannerman, is noteworthy both as an indication 
of, the spirit of lofty patriotism of whivb the 
Salisbury Cabinet, in spite of its initial error, 
was destined to give more than one proof in tlie 
course of the war, and lus an example of a method 
of escaping from the injurious results of a well- 
recognised defect in the democratic .system of 
government— a method which, it is not unreason- 
able to hope, may be employed with success should 
the like occasion arise at any future time. 

This, then, was the state of affairs in England. 
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The Opposition throughout the negotiations was 
proflaiining that war was out of the question, 
and that prcparatiojis for war were altogether 
unnecessary. The people, being ignorant of the 
progress which the nationalist movement in South 
Africa had made, W'ere irresolute, and withheld 
Iro^i the (Government the support without which 
it could unmake adetpuite military preparations, 
except at tl\* risk of defeat in Parliament and 
possible loss of ollice. 

What was the position iiuSouth^Africa ? Above 
all, what was the jjosition of the man whose duty 
it Avas "to t!»ke all such measures and do all such 
things " as were necessary for the safety of the 
subjects of ^ the Crown and for the maintenance 
of British interests ? 'I'he ignorance of South 
iVfrica that le4 to the partial paralysis of the 
(Government was in no sense attributable to him. 
The broad fact that the ^Mrikander nationalist' 
movement had made the moral supremacy of the 
Dutch complete was declared by Lord Milner, 
during his visit to England in the winter of 1898-9, 
to the Colonial Seerctary and other inenibei’s of the 
Salisbury Cabinet. Ilis verdict that nothing but 
prompt and energetic action on the part of the 
Imperial Government could keep South Africa a 
> part of the Empire was publicly made known 
(so far as he was concerned) in his despatch of 

* The reader i.s referred to p. 5 in Chap, 1, for the raeial characteristics 
of the South African Dutch, and to the note on p. 4{J in Chap. 11. for 
the political si^niheance of the word ** Afrikander,” as stated by Mr, 

J. du loit 
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May 4th, 1899, which was withheld, however, 
from publication until June 14th. The Bloem- 
fontein Conference was a device of the Afrikander 
nationalists at the Cape to avert a military conflict 
between the South African Republic and Great 
Britain, which, they believed, would result not 
merely in the destruction of the Republics, but in 
the loss of the prospect — which they tl)pn enjoyed- — 
of achieving through the existence ol/the Republics 
the independence of the Afrikaiuler nation as a 
whole. All thi^ Lord JVIilner made perfectly clear 
to Mr. Chamberlain. The illusory concessions 
embodied in President Kriiger's Franchise Law 
were yielded by the Republics witli the object of 
securing the “ moral support ” of the Cape Afri- 
kanders in the negotiations, and thereby obtaining 
the delay which was required t() complete their 
military preparations ; since the Republican nation- 
alists, unlike those of the Cape, believed that the 
independence of the Afrikander nation could be 
wrested from Great Britain by force of anus. 
The efforts made by the Cape nationalists, first to 
secure these concessions, and then to ijuluce the 
republican nationalists to grant the further con- 
cessions which would ha\'e satisfied the British 
Government, were made for the same purpose as 
the Bloemfontein Conference had been aminged — 
namely, to avert a conflict which, being premature, 
would be disastrous to the nationalist cause, not 
only in the Republics but in the Cape (’olony. 
The respective objects both of the republican 
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and Cape nationalists had been divined by Lord 
Milner, and, therefore, immediately after the 
failure of the Conference, he had urged the 
Home Government to send reinforcements to , 
South Africa sufficient to defend British terri- 
tory from attack, and to chec-k any incipient 
rel^j^llion in the ('ape Colony. The negotiations 
might, or i>sught not, result in a peaceful settle- 
ment : but was futile, nay more, it was 

dangerous, hc\iid, for (4reat Britain to go on as 
though war were out of Uic fjuc;stion. 

'Fljis was the \icw of the South ^Vfrican situa- 
tion whicii 'Lord Milner laid before the Home 
(io\ crnnic?it in .lune. ^^'e have seen what was 
done l)y thpm in response to these representations. 
Some speei.al ser\iee officers were sent out to 
organise locally the defences of the Cape Colony 
and Bhodcsia. 'I'hc Cape aiul Nahil garrisons 
were strengthened h}' a few very inadequate 
reinforcements arriving in the course of the next 
two months. (Jeneral Butler was not recalled 
until the latter part of August; his sueee.ssor, 
General Foreslier- Walker, did not arrive \mtil 
September 6tiv have trae(*d the causes which 

made it imjH)ssihle for the Imperijd Government, 
as they conceived, to do more than this ; and 
when in due course we come to consider the 
broad phases of the war, the nature of the penalty 
which the British Army, and the British nation, 
had to pay for the partial paralysis of the 
Government will become sufficiently apparent. 
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The man who suffered most by all this was 
Lord Milner. When he asked for military pre- 
parations, he was told that he could not have 
them. When he asked for the removal of a 
a military adviser with whom he was supremely 
dissatisfied, he was told that he must put up 
with General Butler for a little longer. He put 
up with him for two months. I^s Colonial 
ministers, whose advice on many points he was 
bound to accept so long as he did not dismiss 
them, were meij placed in office by the Dutch 
subjects of the Crown for the very purpose of 
frustrating, by constitutional means, the successful 
intervention in the Trans^'aal, by which alone, in 
his opinion, British supremacy could be made 
a reality. 

Indeed, the odds were heavily against Lord 
Milner in his task of saving England, in spite 
of herself and in spite of the enemies of whose 
power she was wholly ignorant, and to whose \'ery 
existence she remained contemptuously indifferent. 
To the great mass of the British population in 
South Africa, he stood for England and English 
justice. To them he seemed the representative 
man, for whom they had waited many a long 
year. They felt that he was fighting their battle 
and doing their work ; and, making allowance for 
local jealousies and accidental partialities, they 
never ceased to regard him thus. This was his 
one and only source of assured support. But he 
was far removed frojn the active British centres : 
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from the group of towns formed by the Albany 
settlers and their descendants in the Eastern 
Province, and from Kimberley, Durban and Maritz- 
burg, and Johannesburg. In the Cape peninsula, 
of course, there was a considerable British population 
of professional and commercial men ; but this 
popjilation had been so closely related by business 
and social "ities with the preponderant Dutch 
population oAthe Western Province that many 
among them h^tated to declare themselves openly 
against the Dutch party. All wh9 were members 
of the Progressi\ e party, Irom the time of the Graaf 
Rcinet speech, had given unswerving support to 
Lord Milner’s policy; but the strength of the 
influence created by years of alternate political 
co-operation with the Bond leaders may be 
gathered from ..the fact that even so staunch a 
supporter of the British connection as Sir James 
(then Mr.) Rose Innes did not publicly declare 
his adliesion to the intervention policy until 
after the failure of the Bloemfontein Conference. 
Moreover, the increasing political solidarity of the 
British population in the Cape Colony augmented 
the bitterness with which tlie few English poli- 
ticians, who had remained in alliance with the 
Dutch party, regarded the man w'Ikjsc resolution 
and insight had penetrated and exposed the designs 
of the Bond. 

, It is difficult to convey any adequate impression 
of the atmosphere of suspicion and intrigue by 
which liOrd Milner was surrounded. The Dutch 
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party was in the ascendant in the Colony. The 
Cape Civil Service was tainted throughout with 
disaffection. Even the personml of the Govern- 
ment offices at Capetown, although it contained 
many excellent and loyal men, included also many 
who were disaffected or lukewarm. It is char- 
acteristic of the situation that during the ipost ■ 

wi^ the Trans- 
vaal, the ministerial organ. The Jmith African 
N'cws, permitted itself to indulgf*, where Lord 
IVIUner, was concerned, not only in the bitterest 
criticisms but in outspoken personal abuse. To 
have abused the representative of tiie Sovereign 
in a British colony of which one-half of the 
population was seething with sedition, wliile a 
part had been actually armed for rebellion by the 
secret emissaries of a state with Avhich Great Britain 
was on the verge of war, is an act which admits 
of only one interpretation. Lord Milner was to 
be got rid of at all costs ; for the policy which 
The South A frican iVctt.? was intended to promote 
was that not of Great Britain, but of the Trans- 
vaal. The paper was directly inspired — ^it is indeed 
not unlikely that the articles themselves were written 
— by some of the members of the Ministry, Lord 
Milner’s “ constitutional advisers,” whom through- 
out he himself treated with the respect to which 
their position entitled them.^ 

But nothing, perhaps, shows more vividly hojv 
extraordinary was the position in which Lord 
Milner found himself than the fact, which we 


critical period of the negotiations 
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have already noted, that the passage of the large 
consagnment of 500 Mauser rifles and 1,000,000 
cartridges for the Free State, to which the 
Prime Minister’s attention was “drawn specially, 
because it was large,” on July 15th, was not made 
known to him, the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
|unt^ j\ugust 9th, and then only by accident.^ 
There is oniy one explanation of this remarkable 
incident : theVnterests of the Dutch party were 
different from British Government. 

The Cape Colony was only in jiamc a British 
colony. Under the guise of constitutional forms 
it had attainod independence — virtual, though not 
nomitial. If Lord Milner had contracted the habit 
of Biblical (quotation from the Afrikander leaders, 
he might well have quoted the words of the 
psalmist: “ Many bulls have compassed me ; strong 
bulls of Bashan have beset me round. Even the 
approaches to Government House were watched 
by spies in President Kruger's pay, who carefully 
noted all who came and went. Members of the 
Uitlander community were the spec-ial subjects, 
of this system of espionage. 

“ When on a visit to Capetown,” writes Sir Percy 
FitzPatrick, “ I called several times upon the High 
Commissioner, and learning, by private advice, 
that my movements were being reported in detail 
through the Secret Service Department, I informed 
Sir Alfred Milner of the fact. Sir Alfred admitted 
that the idea of secret agents in British territory 

* See letters between Lord Milner and Mr. Schreiner in Cd. 43, p. 13. 

* Psalm xxii. 12, 


18 
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«n4 spies round or in Government House was not 
pleasant, but expressed the hope that those things 
should not deter those who wished to call on 
him, as he was there as the representative of Her 
Majesty for the benefit of British subjects, and very 
desirous of ascertaining for himself the facts of the 
case.”’ 

The Afrikander leaders in the Cape never 
identified themselves with the Briti' n cause. To 
them the Salisbury Cabinet was “ team most 
unjustly disposed towards us”; a'^team, moreover, 
which they earnestly,* and not without reason, 
hoped might be replaced by a Liberal Government 
that would allow them undisturbed to carry for- 
ward their plans to full fruition. Tlie motive of 
their “ mediation,” sucli as it was, was political 
expediency. It was not from any belief in the 
justice of the British claims that they endeavoured 
to persuade the republican nationalists to give 
way; still less from any feeling that England’s 
cause was their cause. \Mien, at length, they 
became really earnest in pressing President Kriiger 
to grant a “ colourable ” measure of franchise 
reform — to use Mr. Merriraan’s adjective — it was 
for their own sake, and not for England’s, that 
they worked. This motive runs through the 
whole of their correspondence; but it emerges 
more frankly in the urgent messages sent during 
the three days (September’ 12th to 15th) in which 
the Transvaal reply to the British despatch of 


^ The Trmemal from Within, p. 287 . 
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September 8th was being prepared. “ Mind,” 
telegraphs Mr. Hofineyr to Mr. Fischer on Sep- 
tember 13th, “ war will probably have a fatal 
effect on the Transvaal, the Free State, and the 
Cape Afrikander party.” And when, from Mr. 
Fischer’s reply, war was seen to have come in 
spit^ of all his counsels of prudence, the racial 
tie asserted >Jitself, and he found consolation for 
his impotenejk in an expression of his hatred 
against EnglanS*^ On September 1 tth Mr. Hof- 
meyr telegraphed to Fresiclent St^^yn : 

“ 1 suppose you have seen our wires to Fischer 
and his replies, which latter I deep!)' regret. 
The ‘ to be or not to be ’ of the Transvaal, Free 
State, and our party at the Cape, depends upon 
this decision! 'I’he trial is a severe one, but hardly 
so severe as the outrageous despatches received 
by Brand from *[811’ Philip] Wodehouse and [Sir 
Henry] Barkly. The enemy then hoped that 
BraTSd would refuse, as the Transvaal’s enemy now 
liopes Kriiger Avill do ; but Brand conceded, and 
saved the State. FoIIoav Brand’s example. Future 
generations of your and my people will praise you.” 

And on the 15th : 

“ You have no conception of my bitter feelings, 
which can hardly be surpassed by that of our and 
your people, but the stronger my feelings the more 
1 am determined to repress them, when considering 
questions of policy affectiijg the future weal or woe 
of our people. May the Supreme Being help you, 
me, and them. Have not seen the High Commis- 
sioner for weeks.” 


The reply ot the republican nationalists, ad- 
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dressed to Mr. Hofmeyr and forwarded through 
President Steyn, contains a characteristically dis- 
torted version of the course of the negotiations. 
They have made concession after concession, but 
all in vain. “ However much we recognise and 
value your kind intentions,” they write, “ we regret 
that it is no longer possible for us to comply fvith 
the extravagant and brutal requests^f the British 
Government.” Thus the Pretoria/fixecutive • de- 
clared themselves on September yiith, 1899, to the 
Master of the Bond, when they were in the act 
of refusing Mr. Chamberlain’s offer to accept a" 
five years’ franchise bill, provided 'it was shown 
by due inquiry to be a genuine measure of reform. 
Very different was the account of the same trans- 
action gi^'^en by Mr, Smuts, when, in urging the 
remnant of the burghers of both llepublics to 
surrender, he said, on May 30th, 1902, at Verepni- 
ging, “ I am one of those who, as members of 
the Government of the South African Republic, 
provoked the rear with England” But the passage 
in this document which is most useful to the his- ' 
torian is that in v'hich the republican nationalists 
remind the Afrikander leaders at the Cape of the 
insincerity of their original “ mediation.” In 
dialectics Mr. Fischer, Mr. Smuts, and Mr. Reitz 
are quite able to hold their own with Mr, Hof- 
meyr, Dr. Te Water, and Mr. Schreiner. They 
have not forgotten the Cape Prime Minister’s 
precipitate benediction alike of President Kruger’s 
Bloemfontein scheme and of the seven years’ 
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Anchise of the Volksraad proposals. They 
remember also how the “ Hofmeyr compromise ” 
was proclaimed in the Bond and the ministerial 
press as affording conclusive evidence of the 
“ sweet reasonableness ” of President Kruger and 
his Executive. And so they remark, “We are 
son^ not to be able to follow your advice ; but 
we point out that you yourself let it be known 
that we had ypur wliole approval, if we gave the 
present franchi'^ as we were doing.”* Here we 
have the kernel of the whole qpiatter. A nine 
years’, seven years’, or a five years’ franchise was 
all one to the Cape Nationalists, provided only 
that England was kept a little longer from 
claiming her position as paramount Power in South 
Africa. For these men knew, or thought they 
knew, that for, England “a little longer” would 
be “too late.” 

It was a greater achievement to have frustrated 
so subtle a combination, directed by the astute 
mind of Mr. Hofmeyr — the man who refused to 
allow his passions to interfere wnth his policy — 
than to have prevented the British Government 
from falling a victim to the coarse duplicity of 
President Kriiger. Tireless effort and consummate 
statesmanship alone would not have accomplished 
this purpose. To these qualities Lord Milner 
added a personal charm, elusive, and yet irresis- 
tible; and it ^as this “union of intellect with 


^ This ilocuineiit was among those secured by the Intelligence 
Department, and published in The Times History of the War. 
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fascination,” of which Lord Rosebery had spokerij* 
that enabled him to transcend the infinite difficulty 
of his official relationship to Mr. Schreiner. Even 
so that relationship must have broken down under 
the strain of the negotiations and the war, had not 
Mr. Schreiner’s complex political creed included 
the saving clause of allegiance to his sovereign. 
When once the British troops had begun to land 
Mr. Schreiner accepted the new j;ituation. No 
longer merely the parliamentary h^d of the Dutch 
party and the agpnt of the Bond, he realised also his 
responsibility as a minister of the Crown. None 
the less there were matters of the gravest concern 
in which, both before and after the ultimatum, 
the Prime Minister used all the constitutional 
means at his disposal to oppose Lord Milner. 
When, upon the arrival (August Sf-h) of the small 
additions to the Cape garrison ordered out in 
June, Ijord Milner determined to draw the 
attention of the Ministry to the exposed condition 
of the Colony, he found that the Prime Minister’s 
views differed completely from his own. A few 
days later he addressed a minute to his ministers 
on the subject of the defence of Kimberley and 
other military questions. From this time onwards, 
in almost daily battles, Mr. Schreiner resisted the 
plans of local military preparation which Lord 
Milner deemed necessary for the protection of the 
Colony. His object, as he said, ^as to keep the 
Cape Colony out of the struggle. “ On Friday, 

^ See p. 77. * In the House of Assembly, August 28tlL 
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September 8th, when in London the Cabinet 
Council was held at which it was decided to send 
out the 1 0,000 troops to reinforce the South 
African garrison, at Capetown Lord Milner was 
engaged in a long endeavour to persuade his 
Prime Minister that it was necessary to do some- 
thii^g for the defence of Kimberley.^ Up to the 
very day on which the Free State commandos 
crossed the i^order, Mr. Schreiner relied upon 
the definite plt-^e given him by President Steyn 
that the territory of the Cape Colony would 
not be invaded ; and not until that day was he 
undeceived. • 

• 

“ I said to the President,” he declared in the 
Cape Parliament a year later,* “ that I would 
not believe he would invade south of the Orange 
River.” President Steyn’s reply was, ‘ Can you 
gi^e me a guarantee that no troops will come to 
theoorder?’ Of course, 1 could give no such 
guarantee, and I did not then believe that, 
although such a guarantee could not be given, 
the Free State would invade British territory 
with the object of endeavouring to promote the 


* One of the earliest measures of precaution which Lord Milner 
desired was a plan for the defence of Kimberley. But when, on 
June 12th, the people of Kimberley requested the Government of tte 
Colony to take steps for the protection of their town, the reply w^hich 
they received, through the (-ivil Commissioner, was this: There is 
no reason whatever for apprehending that Kimberley is, or in any 
contemplated event will be, in danger of attack, and Mr. Schreiner 
is of opinion that your fears are groundless and your anticipations 
without foundation.” 

* September 24th, 1000. 

® This was on October 11th, IBOO — the day on which the ultimatum 
expired. 
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establishment of one Republic in South Africa, as 
the Prime Minister ^ has said.” 

As the Boer invasion spread further into the 
Colony Mr. Schreiner receded proportionately from 
his original standpoint of neutrality. Indeed, three 
distinct phases in the Prime IVlinister’s progress can 
be distinguished. In the first stage, which lasted 
until the actual invasion of the Colony by the 
Boer commandos, he used all his /fconstitutional 
power to prevent the people of th^^olony, British 
and Dutch alike,, from being involved in the war : 
and it was only after a severe struggle that Lord 
Milner prevailed upon him even to ‘call out the 
Kimberley Volunteers on October 2nd, ix., a week 
before the Ultimatum. Tliis, “ the .neutrality ” 
stage, lasted up to the invasion. After the in- 
vasion came the second stage, rin which Mr. 
Schreiner seems to have argued to himself in this 
manner : “ As the Boers have invaded this colony, 
I, as Prime Minister, cannot refuse that the local 
forces should be called out to protect its territory.” 
And so on October 16th, after Vryburg had gone 
over to the Boers, after Kimberley had been cut 
off, and the whole country from Kimberley to 
Orange River was in the hands of the enemy, he 
consented to the issue of a proclamation calling 
out 2,000 volunteers for garrison duty within the 
Colony.^ But in making this tardy concession he 

^ Sir Gordon Sprigg — Mr. Schreiner’s Ministry was replaced by 
a Progressive Ministry in June, 1900. 

^ With this may be compared the fact that in Natal tlie whole of the 
local forces were mobilised on September 29th for active service. Ilie 
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was careful to point out to Lord Milner that 
the British cause would lose more than it would 
gain. “ I warn you,” he said in effect, “ that it 
is not to your advantage ; because you are the 
weaker party. In the Cape Colony more men 
will fight for the Boers than will fight for you.” 
Tl^ third stage in Mr. Schreiner’s conversion 
was reached when, in November, 1899, the 
invading Boots had advanced to the Tembuland 
border, in the ijxtreme east of the Colony. Then 
Mr. Schreiner allowed the iiatives. to be called out 
for the defence of their own territory. In making 
this final concession the Prime Minister yielded to 
the logic of facts in a matter concerning wliich he 
had previously offered a most stubborn resistance 
to the Governor’s arguments. 

For in the discussion of the measures urged by 
Lord Milner as necessary for the protection of the 
Cotehy, the question of arming tlie natives and 
coloured people had necessarily arisen. The Bastards 
in the west and the Tembus in the east were 
known to be eager to defend the Queen’s country 
against invasion. Mr. Schreiner declared that to 
arm the natives was to do violence to the central 
principle upon which the maintenance of civilisa- 
tion in South Africa was based — the principle that 
the black man must nev^er be used to fight against 
the white. Lord Milner did not question the validity 

dates upon which further units of the C'ajie local forces were called 
out are as follows : Uiteiiha^e Rifles and Komgha Mounted Rifles, 
November Idtli ; Cape Medical Staff Corps, November 10th ; and 
Frontier Mounted Rifles, November 24th. 
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this principle ; but he maintained— and rightly, 
as Mr, Schreiner admitted subsequently by his 
action in the case of the Tembu frontier — that 
it could not be applied to the case in question. 
“ If white men,” he said, “ will go and invade the 
territory of the blacks, then the blacks must be 
armed to repel the invasion.” lt 

The change which came over Mr. Schreiner’s 
attitude, due, no doubt, partly to hi» gradual en- 
lightenment as to the real aims oMhe republican 
nationalists, but also to the skilful use which Tjord 
Milner made of that enlightenment, may be traced 
in the following contrasts. Before the Boer in- 
vasion he refused to call out the local forces of the 
Colony even for purposes of defence ; ’.afterwards 
he not only sanctioned the employment of these 
forces in the Colony, but allowed* them to take 
part in Lord Roberts’ advance upon Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria. Before the invading Boers, having 
already possessed themselves of the rujrth-eastern 
districts of Cape Colony, began to threaten the 
purely native territories to the south, he W'ould not 
hear of the natives being armed for their own pro- 
tection. But when the Boers had actually reached 
the borders of Tembuland he consented. In his 
advice to the Cape Government, no less than in 
that which he gave to the Home (government. 
Lord Milner was shown to be in the right. In 

^ The Kimberley and Mafeking Volunteers were called out at the 
last moment, but actually before the war broke out ; but the safety of 
both these places was imperilled by the refusal, or delay, of the colonial 
Government to supply them with guns. 
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both cases he urged an effective preparation for 
iivar. In both the measures which he advised were 
ultimately taken ; but taken only when they had 
lost all their power as a means of promoting peace, 
and h<alf of their efficacy as a contribution to the 
rapid and successful prosecution of the war. In 
both cases Lord Milner was able, in the face of 
unparalleled obstacles, to secure just the minimum 
preparation fo,r war which stood between the British 
Empire and ov (^rwhelmiiig military disaster. 

We have observed the position jn Great Britain, 
and found that the root cause of tlie impotence of 
the Home Government was the nation’s ignorance 
of South Africa. In the Cape Colony the evil was 
of a different order, I.,ord Milner, although High 
Commissioner for South Africa, had within the 
Colony only the strictly limited powers of a eon- 
sl^^tional governor. The Britisli population were 
keemy alive to the necessity for active preparations 
for the defence of their country ; were, indeed, 

- indignant at the refusal of the Schreiner Cabinet 
to allow the local forces to be called out : but the 
Dutch party was in office, the Bond was “ loyal,” 
Mr, Schreiner was a minister of the Crown, and 
the most that the Governor could do was to urge 
upon his ministers the measures upon the execution 
of which he had no power to insist. 

The best comment upon this strange situation 
is that which is afforded by a passage in Lord 
Milner’s speech in the House of Lords on Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1900. Seven years have gone by, and 
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the great proconsul has returned to England. He 
is drawn from his much-needed rest by a sudden j 
danger to the country which he has kept a part 
of the Empire. The Unionist Government has 
fallen, and a Liberal Government has been placed 
in power. He is warning this Government of the 
danger of a premature grant of responsible govern- 
ment to the Orange River Colony. 

“ What is going to happen under responsible 
government ? It is more than j^obable, it is, 
humanly speaking, certaiR, that the persons to whom 
1 have referred will form a large majority, if not 
almost the whole, of that first elected Parliament 
of the Orange River Colony to whicli, from the 
first hour of its existence, the whole legislative 
and executive power in that colony is to be 
entrusted. I do not suggest that they will begin 
by doing anything sinister. All forms will be duly 
observed ; as why should they not b*e ? It will be 
perfectly possible for them, with the most compl^.e 
constitutional propriety, little by little to reverse all 
that has been done, and gradually to get rid of the 
British officials, the British teachers, the bulk of 
the British settlers, and any offensive British taint 
which may cling to the statute-book or the ad- 
ministration. I can quite understand that, from 
the point of view of what are known as the 
pro-Boers, such a result is eminently desirable. 
They thought the war was a crime, the annexation 
a blunder, and they think to-day that the sooner 
you can get back to the old state of things the 
better. I say I quite understand that view, though 
I do not suppose it is shared by His Majesty’s 
ministers, or, at any rate, by all of them. What I 
cannot understand is how any human being, not 
being a pro-Boer, can regard with equanimity the 
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prospect that the very hand which drafted the 
ultimatum of October, 1899,^ may within a year 
be drafting “ Ministers’ Minutes ’ for submission to 
a British Governor who will have virtually no option 
but to obey them. AVhat will be the contents of 
those minutes, I wonder? As time goes on it may be 
a proposal for dispensing with English as an official 
language, or a proposal for the distribution to every 
ccRmtry farmer of a military rifle and so many 
hundred cartridges, in view of threatened danger 
from the Basutos.” 

So far T.,ord%Milner had dealt with the Orange 
River C’olony. I'hen he let his thoughts range 
back to these months of his great ordeal. 

« 

“ I think I can see the Governor just hesitating 
a little to put his hand to such a document. In 
that case f think I can hear the instant low growl 
of menace from Press and platform and j)ulpit, the 
hints of the nefessity of his recall, and the answering 
scream from the pro-Boer Press of Britain against 
the>«thless satrap, ignorant of constitutional usage 
and wholly misunderstanding his own position, vi'ho 
dared to trample upon the rights of a free people. 
1 iriay be told, I know 1 shall be told, that such 
notions are the wild imaginings of a disordered 
brain, that these are theoretical possibilities having 
no relation to fact or to probability. Mjf Ijordf:, they 
arc not imay^inin^s. They arc just rcmimsccuces. 

“ 1 know what it is to be Governor of a self- 
governing colony, with the disaffected element in 
the ascendant. I was bitterly attacked for not 
being sufficiently submissive under the circum- 
stances. Yet, even with the least submissive 
Governor, the position is so weak that strange 
things happen. It was under responsible govern- 

^ Mr. Fischer. See forward^ p. 291. 
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ment, and in the normal working of responsible 
government, that 1,000,000 cartridges were passed 
through Cape Colony, on the eve of the war, to 
arm the people who were just going to attack us, 
and that some necessary cannon were stopped from 
being sent to a defenceless border town,* which 
directly afterwards was besieged, and whicli, from 
want of these cannon, was nearly taken.” “ 

. t 

Thus, six and a half years later, I.ord Milner 

spoke of these months of Sturm und jyrang in 

the calm and passionless atmosphere of the House 

of Lords. ^ 

♦ • 

From Bloemfontein to the ultimatum, the 
British flag in South Africa was stayed upon the 
“inflexible resolution ” of one man. Two months 
later, when the army corps was all but landed, the 
English at the Cape gave speech. Then Sir David 
Gill’s words at the St. Andrew’s l)ay celebration 
of November 30th, 1890, came as a fresh breeze 
dispersing the miasmic humours of some low lying, 
ill-drained plain. 

“ In the history of the British colonies,” he said, 
“ no Governor has ever been placed in greater diffi- 
culties. In spite of a support of the most shame- 
lessly feeble character, and in spite Of a want of 
understanding at home. His Excelleniy has not 
only had to originate and c*arry out a policy, but 
he has had to instruct the whole nation in the 
dangers which threatened, and the means which 
were necessary to remove that danger. 

“ When His Excellency came to this colony he 
found it honeycombed with sedition. He found a 
canting loyalty, which aimed, at the overthrow of 

* Kimberley, ® The Times ^ February ^7tb^ 1906. 
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B/itish supremacy in this colony, and not only in 
this colony, but in South Africa as well. . . . There 
have been a mighty lot of misunderstandings in this 
country, a mighty lot of mealy-mouthed loyalty, 
that did not mean loyalty at all, and a mighty 
working to overthrow the power of Englishmen 
(and Scotclimen) in this country — first of all to 
bring them into contempt with the native popula- 
ticn ; secondly, to deprive them of all political 
pow'er ; and thirdly, to deprive them of all material 
power. ... We have a minister who has gone to 
the front,* but it is a remarkable fact that since 
that minister Irjs gone to the front the accessions 
of colonists to the ranks of the ;,rebels have been 
tenfold greater than they were before he went. It 
is in the face.of these innumerable difficulties that 
Sir ./Alfred MUner has carried out his work.” 

'rhis is how it struck a distinguished man of 

science, and one who was qualiffed, moreover, by 

• 

‘ Mr. fJ. W. Sauer. The refereuee is (in Lord Milner’s words) to 
wcll-nioant but unsuccessful mission to Dordrecht, wliicli 
was iinniediately followed hy rebellion in that district.” Tlie facts, as 
fully disclosed a year later, are these. On November -;ird, lHh9, Mr. 
Sauer held a meetin#^ at Dordrecht to dissuade the Dutch subjects of 
the Ctowu ill the MhKlehouse Division of the C’olony from joining in 
the rebellion. As the result of this meeting? a dej>utation was sent to 
the C ommandant of the Ihier invadintj: force, Olivier, who was at 
Darkly Last, desiring him not to come to Dordrecht. On November 
27th another meeting was lield (also adflresscd hy Mr. Sauer) and a 
second deputation of the inhabitants waited upon Olivier, dlie sequel is 
revealed in the tele^^ram despatched the followiiij^- day (November 28th) 
by the Doer ( ornmaiidant to the Secretary, the M'ar ( ominissioii, 
Dloemfoiiteiii : , To-day already I received the second deputation 

from Dordrecht not to come to Dordrecht. This is asked officially, 
but privately they say that this is also a blind, and that we must come 
at once. ...” On December 2nd Olivier was received with open arms 
at Dordrecht. It was in a district where, in the Doer ( ■ommandant’s 
words, “’ the Afrikanders were rejoicing, and joining the commandos 
was iiniver.sal.” — Cd. 420, p.‘^108 and p. 00; C’d. 48, p. 221; and 
Od. 201, p. 120. 
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a residence at the Cape which dated back to tlje 
days of the Zulu War, to understand the full 
significance of what was going on around him. 

In July and August, President Kriiger was 
winning all along the line. The Home Govern- 
ment was kept harmless and inactive by the 
Franchise Bill ; the Cape Government tied the 
hands of the High Commissioner ; supplies of arms 
and ammunition were pouring in, the temper of 
the burghers in both republics was rising, foreign 
military officers and M. ^^don of the Creuzot Works 
had arrived ; in short, the military preparations of 
four years were consummated without let or hin- 
drance. September w^as less exclusively favourable 
to the republican cause. On September 8th, as we 
have seen, the Salisbury Cabinet determined to 
send out the defensive forces foj" w'hich Lord 
Milner had asked three months before. Sir 
William Butler had been recalled ; and Ckmeral 
Forestier- Walker did all in his power to carry out 
the measures urged, and in most cases actually 
devised, by Lord Milner for the effective employ- 
ment of the few thousand Imperial troops at his 
disposal. On the 18th and 19th the I^ancashire 
regiment was sent up-country from Capetowm — 
half to garrison Kimberley, and half to hold the 
bridge that carried the main trunk line over the 
Orange River on its way northwards to Kimberley 
and then past the Transvaal border to Rhodesia. 
In doing this, however, I.,otd Milner was careful 
to point out to President Steyn that no menace 
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was intended to the Free State, which, “in 
case of Avar with the Transvaal Her Majesty’s 
Government hoped would remain neutral, and 
the neutrality of wliich would be most strictly 
respected.” Such excellent use was made by 
I.iord Milner of the six weeks which elapsed be- 
tween the recall of General Butler and the 
ultlfnatum (October 9th — 11th), that the handful 
of I'egiilars dotted doAvn before the Free State 
border of the colony, and skilfully distributed at 
strategic points i»pon the railways, suhieed to keep 
Fi'esident Steyn’s commandos from penetrating 
south of the Orange lliver, until the army corps 
had begun to tlisembark at the Cape ports. On 
this, as on another occasion to be subsequently 
noted, it is* difficult to withhold a tribute of 
admiration to the gifted personality of the man 
who, himself a civilian, could thus readily apply 
his ,'Ay^ue knoAvledge of South jVfrican conditions 
to the uses of the art of war. At the same time, 
the promptitude and efficiency displayed by the 
Indian military authorities provided Natal, by 
October 8th, with a force that proved just — 
and only just — -sufficient to prevent the Boer com- 
mandos from sweeping right through that colony 
down to Durban. 

In the meantime the negotiations, having served 
their purpose, wcx*e being brought rapidly to a 
conclusion by the Pretoria ExecutiA-e. On Sep- 
tember 15th, as we^have seen, the Republic 
notified its refusal to accept the terms offered in 

19 
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the British despatch of tlie 8th ; and before that 
date, as we have also noted, some of the Trans- 
vaal commandos had been ordered to take up 
their positions on the Natal border. On the 22nd 
a meeting of the Cabinet was held in London, 
at which it was decided to mobilise the army 
corps — a measure advised by Lord Wolseley^.in 
June. At the same time Lord Milner was in- 
structed by telegraph to communicate to the Souths 
African Republic a despatch ^ in which the British 
Government “ absolutely denied Cind repudiated ” 
the claim of the South African Republic to be a 
“ sovereign international state,” and jnformed the 
Pretoria Executive that its refusal to entertain 
the offer made on September 8th — 

“ coming as it did at the end of nearly lour 
months of protracted negotiations, themselves 
the climax of an agitation extending over a period 
of more than five years, made it useless to .ji«f:Luer 
pursue a discussion on the lines hitherto followed, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government were now 
compelled to consider the situation afresh, and to 
formulate their own proposals for a final settle- 
ment ” 

of the questions at issue. The result of these 
deliberations was to be communicated to Lord 
Milner in a later despatch. 

This note of September 22nd, together with a 
second communication of the same date, in w hich 
Mr. Chamberlain warmly repudiated the charges 
of bad faith brought against Sir William Greene, 

‘ C. 9,530. 
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reached the Pretoria Executive on the 25th, and 
on the same day it was known that a British force 
had entrained at I^adysmith for Glencoe. On the 
26th intelligence of so serious a nature reached 
Lord Milner, that he telegraphed to warn the 
Home Government that the Transvaal and Free 
State were likely to take the initiative. According 
to ^Ir. Aniery,^ an ultimatum had been drafted 
upon receipt of the British note, and telegraphed 
on the following day to President Steyn for his 
approval. At Bld^mfontein„however, the document 
was entirely recast by Mr. Fischer. Even so, in its 
amended forn\, it was ready on the 27th. On that 
day the Free State Raad, after six days of secret 
session, determined to join the sister Republic in 
declaring war upon Great Britain, and on the 28th 
the Trans\’aal (;ommandos were mobilised. The 
ultimatum, according to the same authority, would 
have litfien delivered to Sir William Greene on 
Monday, October 2nd, had not deficiencies in the 
Boer transport and commissariat arrangements 
made it impossible for the burgher forces to 
advance immediately upon the British troops in 
Natal. At the last moment, also. President Steyn 
seems to have had some misgivings. On Septem- 
ber 2Gth, together with the draft ultimatum from 
Pretoria, a suggestive telegram from Capetown, 
signed “ Micaiah,” and bidding him “ Read 
chapter xxii. 1st Book of Kings, and accept 

* Timea correspondent and of Thit Timm Uiatory of the War. 

Mr. Amery arrived at the Cape in the second week of September, 
and was at Pretoria from September 24th to October 13th. 



had reached hiqpi;^ aiid a feW days later 
he received, through Mr. Fischer, a powerful appeal 
for peace from Sir Henry de Villiers. 

However this may be, the few administrative 
acts that remained to be taken were quickly accom- 
plished in both Republics. In the Transvaal the 
remnant of the British population was already 
in flight ; the law courts were suspended ; the 
control of the railways was assumed by the 
Government and, in order to protect colonial 
recruits from the legal penaltic;^ attached to re- 
bellion, on September 29th the Executive was 
empowered by the Volksraad to confer citizen 
rights on all aliens serAung in the ' forces of the 
Republic. Not content with tlieir barbarous ex- 
pulsion of the Britisli population, the (governments 
of both Republics for a week before the expiry 
of the ultimatum treated those of tliem who still 
remained as though a state of war liad^ wlrC ady 
been in existence. During tliese last days tele- 
grams and letters praying for protection against 
some act of violence or spoliation were constantly 
arriving at Government House. But wdiat could 
the High Commissioner do ? The Army Corps 
w'as 6,000 miles aw^ay ; the 10,000 defensive troops 
were most of them still on the water. The Free 
State, in Mr. Fischer’s words, “did not recognise 
international law, and claimed to commandeer all 
persons w'hatsoever ” under its own. In the Trans- 
vaal, Mr. Reitz (after consultation with Mr. Smuts) 


* Secured by luteUigeuqe Departmeut. 
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was coolly replying to the British Agent’s protest 
against the seizure of the property of British sub- 
jects, including £150,000 worth of bar gold, that 
“ the property of private individuals of whatever 
nationality could be, and was being, commandeered 
to the value of £15 a head.” ' On October 2nd the 
Tninsvaal Raads adjourned, and on the same day 
President Steyn informed the High Commissioner 
that the l<'ree State Imrglicrs had been summoned 
for eommando service. An intereliange of tele- 
grams then ensiled, of which one, despatched on 
October Otli. is important as showing liow earnestly 
Lord ISIilncr seconded Mr. Chamberlain’s endeavour 

t 

to keep the door open for a peaceful settlement up 
to the last piomeut. 

“ 1 have the lionour,” he said, “ to acknowledge 
Your Honour slong telegram of yesterday afternoon 
[the 5th], the substance of which I have communi- 
cated i** Her Majesty's Government. There is, I 
think, a conclusive rejily to Your Honour's accusa- 
tion against the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but no good purpose would be served by recrimina- 
tion. The present position is that burgher forces 
are assembled in very large numbers in immediate 
proximity to the frontiers of Natal, while the 
British troops occupy certain defensiie positions 
well within those borders. The question is whether 
the burgher Ibrcos will invade British territory, 
thus closing the door to any possibility of a pacific 
solution. 1 cannot believe that the South African 
Republic will take such aggressive action, or that 
Your Honour would countenance such a course, 
which there is nothing to justify. Prolonged 

' C. 9,530. 
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negotiations have hitherto failed to bring about a 
satisfactory understanding, and no doubt such 
understanding is more difficult than ever to-day, 
after the expulsion of British subjects with great 
loss and suffiering ; but until the threatened act 
of aggression is committed I shall not despair of 
peace, and I feel sure that any reasonable proposal, 
from whatever quarter proceeding, would be favour- 
ably considered by Her Majesty’s Governmerlt if 
it offered an immediate terminatioij of present 
tension and a prospect of permanent tranquillity.” ‘ 

With this — practically the fin^l communication 
of the British Goveriiment — it is instructive to 
compare the “ last words ” of the tw'o other 
protagonists. The Pretoria Execu'tive, true to 
its policy of playing for time, sends through Mr. 
Reitz tw’o long and argumentative replies to the 
British despatches of July 27th (the Joint Com- 
mission), and May 10th (Mr. Chahiberlain’s reply 
to the petition to the Queen). The Afrikander 
nationalists having failed to “ mediate ” in Pretoria 
and Bloemfontein, consoled themselves with a 
final effort in the shape of a direct appeal to the 
Queen. In a petition signed by the fifty-eight 
Afrikander members of both Houses of the Cape 
Parliament, including, of course, the members of 
the Schreiner Cabinet, they declare their earnest 
belief that the South African Republic “is fully 
awakened to the wisdom and discretion of making 
liberal provision for the representation of the 
Uitlanders,” and urge Her Majesty’s Government 
to appoint a Joint Comrfrission — a proposal to 
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which the British Government had declared that 
it was impossible to return. The effect of this 
somewhat half-hearted effort was, however, on 
this occasion appreciably diminished by the fact 
that the nationalist petition was accompanied 
by a resolution presented by fifty-three Progressi\'e 
m^nbers of the Cape Parliament, embodying their 
entire disapproval of the opinion put forward by 
the petitioners, and containing the assurance that 
Her Majesty’s Government might rely upon their 
strongest support , 

The ultimatum was delivered to Sir AVilliain 
Greene on th* afternoon of Monday, October 9th, 
and forthwith telegraphed to tlie High Com- 
missioner aj Capetown. iVlthough it was a week 
behind time kt l*retoria, its arri\ al was somewhat 
unexpected at Go\ ernment House. Saturday and 
Sunday had been days of quite unusual calm. 
The SWwetary, wliose business it was to decode 
tlie official telegrams, commenced his task Mnth 
but languid interest. He had decoded so many 
apparently unnecessary and inconclusive despatches 
of late. At first this seemed very much like the 
others. But, as he worked on, he came upon 
words that startled him to a sudden attention : 

“ This Government ... in the interest not 
only of this Republic, but also of all South Africa, 

. . . feels itself called upon and obliged ... to 
request Her Majesty’s Government to give it the 
assurance : 

“ (a) That all points-of mutual difference shall be 
regulated by the friendly course of arbitration, or 
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'lj|r whatever amicable way may be agreed upon by 
this Government with Her Majesty’s Government. 

“ (6) That the troops on the borders of this Re- 
public shall be instantly withdrawn. 

“ (c) That all reinforcements of troops w'hich have 
arrived in South Africa since .Tune 1st, 1899, shall be 
removed from South Africa within a reasonable time, 
to be agreed upon with this Government, and with 
a mutual assurance and gxiarantee upon the paA of 
this Government that no attack upon or hostilities 
against any portion of the possessions of the British 
Government shall be made by the Republic during 
further negotiations within a peri/ d of time to be 
subsequently agreed upon between the Govern- 
ments, and this Government will, on compliance 
therewith, be prepared to withdraw tlie armed 
burghers of this Republic from the borders. 

“ (d) That Her Majesty’s troops wiiich are now 
on the high seas shall not be landed in any part 
of South Africa. 

“ This Government must press for an immediate 
and affirmative answer to these four questions, and. 
earnestly requests Her Majesty’s Goverrjjpent to 
return such an answer before or upon Wednesday, 
October 11th, 1899, not later than five o’clock p.m,, 
and it desires further to add that, in the event of 
unexpectedly no satisfactory answer being received 
by it within that interval, it will with great regret 
be compelled to regard the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government as a formal declaration of war, and 
will not hold itself responsible for the consequences 
thereof, and that in the event of any further move- 
ments of troops taking place within the above- 
mentioned time in the nearer directions of our 
borders, the Government will be compelled to 
regard that also as a formal declaration of war. 

“ I have, etc., 

“ F. W. Reitz, State Sec7'etary .” ' 

* C. 9,630. 
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The war had come ; and come in the almost 
incredible form of a naked assertion of the intention 
of the South African Republic to oust Great 
Britain from its position of paramount Power in 
South Africa. And the declaration of war,’ pub- 
lished two days later by President Steyn, was no less 
deiinite. It referred to Great Britain’s “ unfounded 
claim to paramountcy for the whole of South 
Africa, and thus also over this State,” and exhorted 
the burghers of the Free State to “ stand up as 
one man against the oppressor . and violator of 
right.” Even greater frankness characterised the 
appeal to “ Free Staters and Brother xVfrikanders ” 
issued by Mr. Reitz. In tins document - not 
only was the entire Dutch population of South 
Africa invited to rid tliemselves, by foree of arms, 
of British supl’emacy, but the statement of the 
Boer case took the form of an impeachment that 
cover^the Avhole period of British administration. 
Great Britain — 

“ has, ever since the birth of our nation, been the 
oppressor of the Afrikander and the native alike. 

“ From Slagter’s Nek to Laing’s Nek, from the 
Pretoria Convention to the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference — they have ever been the treaty-breakers 
and robbers. The diamond fields of Kimberley and 
the beautiful land of Natal were robbed from us, 
and now they want the goldfields of the Wit- 
watersrand. 

“ Where is Waterboer to-day ? He who had to 
be defended against tjje Free State is to-day without 


' Cd. 43. 
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an inch of ground. Where lies Lobengula in his 
unknown grave to-day, and what fiUibusters and 
fortune-hunters are possessors of his country ? 

“ Where are the native chiefs of Bechuanaland 
now, and who owns their land ? 

“ Read the history of South Africa, and ask your- 
selves : Has the British Government been a blessing 
or a curse to this sub-continent ? 

“ Brother Afrikandei*s ! 1 repeat, the day is^^ at 
hand on which great deeds are expected of us. 
WAR has broken out ! What is it to be ? A 
M'asted and enslaved South Africa, or— a Free, 
United South Africa? f, 

“Come, let us* stand Shoulder to shoulder and do 
our holy duty ! The Lord of Hosts will be our 
Leader. „ 

“ Be of good cheer. 

“ F. Reitz.” 


That Monday night, besides .repeating the 
ultimatum to the Home Government, Lord Milner 
telegraphed to warn the British authori^s in 
Natal, Rhodesia, Basutoland, and the frontier 
towns. 

The ultimatum reached the Colonial Office at 
6.45 a.m. on Tuesday. The reply, which was 
cabled to Lord Milner at 10.45 p.m. on the same 
day, w'as not unworthy of the occasion: 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have received with 
great regret the peremptory demands of the 
Government of the South African Republic. You 
will inform the Government of the South African 
Republic, in reply, that the conditions demanded 
by the South African Republic are such as Her 
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Majesty’s Government deem it impossible to 
discuss.” i 

The High Commissioner was further desired 
to instruct Sir William Greene, in delivering the 
British reply, to ask for his passports. 

' C. 9,530. 



CHAPTER VII 

'1 

THE FAI-I, OF THE llEPt^ni.lCS 

With the presentation of the Boer ultimatum the 
first and most difficult part of I^ord Milner’s task 
was accomplished. The actual pretensions of 
President Kriiger and his republican confederates 
in the Free State and the Cape Colony were 
declared in a manner that could not fail to make 
them understood by the British people at home. 
The nationalists were unmasked. To what assur- 
ance of victory tlieir military preparations had led 
them may be seen from the story of Mi'. ^Amery’s 
meeting with Mr. Reitz, two days before Octo- 
ber 2nd, the IMonday originally fixed for the 
delivery of the ultimatum. On the afternoon of 
this day, September 30th, Mr. Amery was walking 
with the State Secretary in Pretoria. Mr. Reitz, 
he tells us,^ “ suddenly turned round and said, 
‘ Have you read Trcimirc Island V ‘Yes.’ ‘ Then 
you may remember the passage where they “ tip 
the black spot” to Long John Silver?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘ Well, I expeet it will fall to my lot on Monday 

* Timen History of the War in South Africa j vol. i., p. »360. It must 
be remembered that in the Transvaal all telegrams had been strietjy 
censored from the end of August. 
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to “tip the black spot” to liOng John Greene.’ 
And liereupon the State Secretary cheerily detailed 
to his astounded listener the terms of the ulti- 
matum, compliance with which might yet save 
the British Empire from war.” 

Very different w'as the position at Capetown. 
Here there Avas no room either for levity or the 
insolence of anticipated triumph. Knowing what 
Lord Milner did — Avhat he, of all men, had most 
cause to know— both of our unreadiness and of 
the jireparednes^ and confidence of the enemy, 
he could scarcely have looked Torward to the 
future without the very gravest apprehension. 
None the lesS the ultimatum brought with it a 
certain sense of relief. The negotiations, which 
had degenemted long since into a diplomatic 
farce, Avcrc teriniuated. The situation had become 
once more clear. It has been the duty of few 
men t^^car so heavy and so prolonged a burden 
of responsibility as that from Avhieh Imrd 
Milner was thus set free. 'I'he danger that the 
H ome Government, in its earnest desire for peace, 
might acce])t a settlement that w'ould leave 
undecided the central issue of Boer or British 
supremacy in South Africa had never been wholly 
absent from his mind during the harassing negotia- 
tions that succeeded the Conference. Up to the 
very end there had been a haunting dread lest, in 
spite of his ceaseless vigilance and unstinted toil, 
a manifestation of British loyalty that would never 

m 

be repeated should be coldly discouraged, and 
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the nationalist movement allowed to proceed 
unchecked, until every colonist of British blood 
had surrendered the hope of remaining a citizen 
of the Empire for the degrading necessity of 
securing for himself and his children a tolerable 
position in the United States of South Africa by 
a timely alliance with the more progressive Dutch. 
From the presence of this danger Lord Milner w’as 
now relieved, since, as he instantly foresaw, tlie 
whip-lash of this frank appeal to force brought 
conviction where marshalled arguments were 
powerless to mov’e. He had done wliat the 
religious enthusiasm of Livingstone,, tlie political 
sagacity of Grey, the splendid devdtion and pre- 
science of Frere, and the Elizabethan statecraft 
of Rhodes, had failed to do. He hud made the 
Boer speak out. , ' 

England was far from knowing all that these 
Boer aspirations meant, or the progress^a^ready 
achieved in the direction of their realisation. But 
this ignorance made the demands of the ultimatum 
seem the more insolent. To Mr. Balfour it was 
as though President Kriiger had gone mad. But 
madness or insolence, the effect was the same. 
With the mass of the nation all hesitation, all 
balancing of arguments, were at an end. The 
one thing that was perceived was that any further 
attempt to treat with a people so minded would be 
an admission to the world that British supremacy 
had disappeared from South Africa. On this point, 
outside the narrow influence of a few professional 
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partisans and peace-makers, there had never been 
any doubt : the only question was whether British 
supremacy was, or was not, in danger. The Boer 
challenge having resolved this question, the mind 
of the nation was made up. The army, as the 
instrument of its will, was called upon to give 
effect to its decision. 

'^fwo years and eight months elapsed between 
the expiration of the two days’ grace allowed by 
the ultimatum and the surrender of ^"ereeniging. 
During the first t*vclve months of this period Lord 
Milner’s initiative, though his position remained 
arduous, anxiqus, and responsible, and his activity 
unceasing, wa;? necessarily subordinated to that 
of the Commandcr-in-Chief of the British forces 
in South Africa. But during the second period 
of the war — tlinjt is to say, from November 29th, 
1900, when Lord Kitchener succeeded Lord 
Ilobei’t%^the constructive statesmanship of the 
High C’ommissioner was called forth in an in- 
creasing degree as the area secured for peaceable 
occupation became widened, and the problems 
involved in the settlement and future administra- 
tion of the new colonies emerged into increasing 
prominence and importance. But even during 
the first period, when the task of the army was 
the comparatively simple one of overcoming the 
organised resistance of the Republics and subduing 
the rebellion in the C!ape Colony, Lord ]\lilner’s 
unsliaken confidence and perfect mastery of South 
African conditions proved of inestimable value. 
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Five years later he described himself as an 
“incorrigible optimist.” Optimist or not, at this 
time he harboured no illusions. He knew that 
the postponement or neglect of military prepara- 
tions had left thousands of loyal subjects of the 
Crown in a position of entire defeneelessness, 
and made rebellion easy for thousands of the 
disaffected Dutch. The first days of war, like 
the last days of peace, were punctuated by 
appeals for the troops that should ha\'e been in 
South Africa, but were in England ; or for guns, 
rifles, and ammunition'' which Mr. Schreiner had 
kept idle in the colonial armouries until it was 
too late. On Friday, October 13th, he held a 
long and anxious consultation o\ cr the wires with 
Colonel Kekewich at Kimberley. ,A thousand 
rifles were wanted, and wanted ifistantly. The 
Cape Artillery 15-pounders, reluctantly conceded 
at the last moment by Mr. Schreiner, ^lad not 
come. They never came, for the next day 
Kimberley was cut off, and by Sunday morning 
Capetown had lost count of the border districts 
from Kimberley .southward to Orange River. On 
this Friday the first definite piece of bad news 
reached the High Commissioner. An armoured 
train, trying to run back to Mafeking, had been 
captured by the Boers. In proportion as Lord 
Milner had urged the need of preparation for war, 
so now he was the first to realise how grave would 
be the results of unpreparedness. Fortunately, 
his comments upon the everits of these first three 
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months of the war have been preserved ; and the 
record of what was passing in liis mind from 
day to day reveals a burden of anxiety that 
contrasts sharply v’ith the easy tc)lerance with 
whicli the first bad news was received in England. 
On Wednesday, the 18th, a week after the 
ultjjnatum had expired, he wrote of Natal : 
“ We are being slowly surrounded, and our force 
unwisely split up.” He was gravely concerned 
for the safety of Kimberley, and he “ doubted 
the ability of 'IVIafeking, to lipid out.” On 
November 1st, the day after Cieneral Buller had 
landed at Capstown, he wrote : “ I'hings are going 
from bad to worse to-day. In Natal the Orange 
Free State Boers are inakiiig a move on Colenso, 
while in theNi^olony they have crossed in force at 
Bethulie ; and there is also some suspicion of an 
attack on the line between Orange River bridge 
and Oc» -4iar. ” On November 9th, the arrival of 
the Jiosjilijn Cdstlc, the first of the Army Corps 
transports, brought a gleam of brightness. She 
was a little late, as she had been warned to go 
out of her course after leaving I^as Palmas, to 
avoid a suspicious vessel. But Methuen’s first 
engagements seemed to him to be I’yrrhic victories. 
It was “the old story of charging positions from 
which the enemy simply clears, after having shot 
a lot of our men.” On December 5th “ alarming 
rumours came pouring in from all over the 
Colony,” and two d^ys later I.,ord Milner tele- 
graphed to warn the Secretary of State that the 

20 
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war was now aggravated by rebellion. On Satur- 
day, December 16th, the day after Colenso, he 
wrote : “ This has been a week of disasters, to-day 
being the worst of all. News was received this 
morning that Buller had been severely defeated 
yesterday in attempting to force the passage of 
the Tugela.” ^ 

It was a time when he was receiving tlie panic 
outcry for the immediate relief of Kimberley, 
in which Rhodes vented his rage at the military 
impotence to which fqr the moment England had 
allowed herself to be reduced in South Africa ; 
when his councils with his ministers were “ gloomy 
functions,” and his Prime IMinister's arguments 
against the measures which he deemed necessary 
for the defence of the Colony and i^ie protection 
of the native territories had become not merely 
wearisome but embittered. His main resource 
lay in his intense activity. It was h^i*' custom, 
during this critical period, to begin the day by 
seeing Mr. Eliot and Mr. Price, the heads of the 
railways, and Mr. French, the l^ostinaster-Creneral. 
In this way he received information of every 
movement of any significance that had occurred 
within the range of the railway and post-office 
systems during the preceding twenty-four hours — 
information which was of the highest utility both 
to him and to the military authorities. Then 
followed an endless succession of visitors, from 
the Prime Minister to the jnost recent newspaper 
correspondent out from home, and a long afternoon 
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and evening of concentrated and unbroken labour 
upon despatches, proclamations, minutes, and 
other official documents. A short ride or walk 
was sometimes interpolated, but his days were 
a dead round of continuous occupation. “ One 
day is so like anotlier — crowded with work ; all 
hal^ful, but with no very special feature,” he 
wrote. But of another he says : “ W orked very 
hard all day ; the usual interviews. It was 
very difficult to take one’s mind off the absorb- 
ing subject of the ill success pf our militaiy 
operations.” 

Mr. Balfoiu’ called the insolence of the ulti- 
matum “ madness.” But Lord Milner knew that 
it was no madness, but an assured belief in 
victory ; a ^^nfidence founded upon long years 
of earnest prejMration lor war ; upon the blood- 
ties of the most tenacious of European peoples ; 
upon !> .^hiture that spread lier wings over the 
rough children of the veld and menaced their 
enemies with the heat and glamour of her sun, 
with famine and drought and weariness, with all 
the hidden dangers that lurked in her glittering 
plains and rock-strewn uplands. 

It is not proposed to give any detailed account 
of the military operations wliich led, first, to the 
annexation of the Boer Republics, and then to the 
actual disarmament of the entire Dutch population 
of South Africa. The most that the plan of this 
work permits of is tq present the broad outlines 
of the war in such a manner that the several 
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phases of the military conflict may be seen in 
true perspective, and the relationship between 
them and the administrative efforts of Lord 
Milner be correctly indicated. But it will not 
be found inconsistent with this restricted treat- 
ment to refer to certain conspicuous features of 
the war upon which contemporary discussion, has 
chiefly centred, and in respect of wliich opinions 
have been pronounced that do not seem likely 
to harmonise in all cases with the results of a 
more mature judgment and less interested 
inquiiy. 

The test by which the success or failure of any 
given military effort is to be measured is, of course, 
the test of results. But the applieatioji of this test 
must not be embarrassed by the assyfiiiption, which 
seems to have vitiated so much ?)therwise admir- 
able criticism on the conduct of the war in South 
Africa, that every action in which properly 
equipped and wisely directed force is engaged 
must necessarily be successful : or tliat, if it be 
not successful, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that the officer in command, or one of his 
subordinates, must have committed some open 
and ascertainable violation of the principles of 
military science. So far is this from being the 
case, that military history is full of example.s 
in which the highest merit and resolution of 
a commander have been nullified or cheated 
by the wanton interferences of physical nature, 
or by acts on the part of subordinates ad- 
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mitte(ily beyond the control of any human skill 
or foresight/ 

Any just appreciation of the events of the first 
year of the war must be based upon a clear under- 
standing of the degree in which the military 
action of the Salisbury Cabinet fell short of the 
advice given by I^ord Milner, and, in an etpial 
degree by liord M^olseley, the Commander-in- 
Chief. ^^'^c have noticed already " the grave in- 
adequacy of the measures of preparation for 

war earned out «ti South Africa between the 

• • 

failure of the Bloemfontein C'onfereJice and the 
recall of (icnc/al Butler. On June 1st the South 
African garrison consisted <)f men in Cape 

Colony, and .5,827 men in Natal ; or 10,289 men 
with 24 fiel(l^uns in all.^ On August 2nd the 
Government deewded to send 2.000 additional troops 
to Natal, and the Iiuiian Government was warned, 
a little that certain troops might be required 

for service in South Alrica. In spite of Lord 
* Milner's urgent representations of the danger of 
leaving the colonies imj)rotected, no considerable 
body of troops, as ^ve have seen, was ordered out, 
until the diplomatic situation had become seriously 
aggravated by the definite failure of the negotia- 

' 'rhis clia])ler was in typo some weeks )>efore \"ol. 1. of the Official 
History of the War was puhlished. W'here, however, tlie Official 
History amends or supi»leineuts figures, documents, etc., given in 
earlier official publications, the fact is mentioned in a foot-note. 

* See p. 191. 

* Cd. 1,789 (War Commission). The Official History of the ITur 
in South Africa gives the total on August 2nd as ^Miot exceeding 
9,940 men.’* 
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tiqns initiated by Sir William Greene through 
Mr. Smuts. 

Of the 10,000 men despatched after the Cabinet 
meeting of September 8th, more than half were 
requisitioned from the Indian Army, while the 
remainder were drawn mainly from the Mediter- 
ranean garrisons. 

Thus, by the beginning of the second week 
in October there were 22,104 British troops in 
South Africa, of whom 7,400 were at the Cape 
and 14,704 in .Natal, ^and 00 “field-guns. ‘ But 
the Army Corps, the “ sti-iking force,” was still 
in England. In pursuance of its determination 
to postpone to the last moment any action that 
could be represented as an attempt to force a war 
upon the Boers, the British Government had 
refrained from giving orders for Ahe mobilisation 
of the offensive force until October 7th, or a fort- 
night after the Cabinet meeting of Septerpber 22nd, 
when its determination to “formulate its own 
proposals ” was communicated to the 'i'ransvaal * 
Government." It was then calculated that three 
months must elapse before this force could be 
equipped, transported, and placed in the field in 
South Africa. 

^ C<L But tbe Official History gives the British total at the 

outbreak of war as 27^054 men (as against over 50 , (WX) burghers) ; of 
whom 15,811 (including 2,781 local troops) were in Natal, 5,221 
regulars and 4,574 local troops were in the (’ape C’olony, and 1,448 
men, raised Im^ally by Col. Baden-Powell, were in Mafeking and 
Southern llhodesia. 

* But the Admiralty were given deltails of the offensive force CW 
September 20th, {Official History.) 
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Before recording the disastrous effects of the post- 
ponement of effective military preparations, froih 
June to September, it remains to consider whether 
any political gains, sufficient to compensate for 
the loss of military strength, were secured. The 
policy of relying upon iVfrikander advice failed ; 
sinc^, as we have seen, the admonitions of Sir 
Henry de Villiers and ]\lr. Hofineyr came too 
late to turn President Kriiger from an obduracy 
founded upon long years of military preparation. 
The OA'cr-sea Briisli had made up their minds 
in .fune ; and nothing occurred in the subsequent 
negotiations tp deepen their eomietion of the 
essential justice of the British cause. India was 
unmoved ; indeed, the Hindu masses were slightly 
sympathetic, ^vhile the feudatory princes came 
forward with refers of men and treasure to the 
Government of the Queen-Empress. The attitude 
of the resijsctive governments of France, Germany, 
and Russia was correct. But what secured this 
result was not any perception of the moderation 
of the British demands, or any recognition of the 
genuine reluctance of the British Ciovernment to 
make war, but the sight of the British Navy every- 
where holding the seas, the rapidity and ease with 
which large bodies of troops were transported 
from every quarter of the British world, and the 
manner in which each reverse was met by a display 
of new and unexpected reserves of military strength. 

If the British Government thought that it 
would win the peoples of Continental Europe to 
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its side by a show of hesitation to make war 
u{)bn a weak state, the sequel proved that it had 
gravely misunderstood the conditions under which 
international respect is produced. Hatred of 
England rose in inverse ratio to the evidence of 
the justness of her cause. A¥hen the Boers were 
victorious, or seemed to be most capable, of 
defying the efforts of tlie largest fighting force 
that Great Britain had ever put into the field ; 
when, that is to say, it was most clearly demon- 
strated that British supremacy 'sn South Africa 
could only have been maintained by force of arms 
against the formidable rival which had risen 
against it, then the wave of popular hatred surged 
highest. When the British arms prospered, the 
clamour sank ; but only to rise agaijr^ until it was 
finally allayed by the knowledge that the Boer re- 
sistance M^as at an end, and that the Britisli Empire 
had emerged from the conflict a stronger ^d more 
united power. 

The case of the United States was somewhat 
different. Here was an industrial nation like our 
own ; and one, moreover, whose people were 
qualified alike by constitutional and legal tradition, 
habits of thought, and identity of language, to 
have discerned the reality of the reluctance dis- 
played by the British Government to employ force 
until every resource of diplomacy and every 
device of statecraft had been exhausted, and to 
have drawn the conclusion t^at the power which 
drove the 'Government into war was a sense of 
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duty, and not greed of territory. Moreover, there 
was at this time, at any rate among the more 
cultivated classes, a feeling of gratitude for the 
action of Great Britain in preventing European 
intervention during the Spanish- American war, 
and a genuine desire, on that ground alone, to 
shfw sympathy with the English people in the 
conflict in wliich they had become involved. 
In tliese circumstances it is somewhat strange 
that public opinion in the United States was 
unmistakably inclined to fiivour t^e Boers during 
almost the entire period of tlic war. It is per- 
fectly true that the United States Government 
was consistently friendly ; but this did not alter 
the fact tjiat the dominant note in nearly all 
public expressions of the sentiment of the United 
States’ people ‘was one of sympathy with the 
Boer, and of hostility to the British cause. It 
might I’vve been thought that, just as most 
Englishmen, in the case of the conflict between 
the United States and Spain, were prepared to 
assume that a nation imbued with tlic traditions 
and principles of the Anglo-Saxon race would not 
have undertaken to enforce its will upon a weak 
Power without having convinced itself first of the 
justice of its cause, so the Americans would have 
j,entert{iined an equally favourable presumption in 
respect of the people of Great Britain. That 
this was not done is due to a cause which is as 
significant as it is well ascertained. ^JMaking all 
allowance for the prejudice against England in- 
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evitably aroused in th^ minds of the less thoughtftil 
^ members of a great democratic community, by 
the fact that her opponent was both a weak state 
and a republic, this very general refusal to 
accept the political morality of the English people 
as a guarantee of the justice of their action in 
South Africa suggests the presence of anotljer 
and more specific influence. The e.xplanation 
gi^’en by Americans is that the English nation 
was itself divided upon the (juestion of the 
morality of the ^outh ,(Vfrican \4'ar— or. at any 
rate, that the public utterances that reached the 
United States were such as to convey this im- 
pression. That being so, they ask. Can you 
blame us for hesitating to adopt what was at the 
most, as "vve understood it, the oj^nion of a 
majority ? In support of this view they point 
to the public utterances, before and after the war 
had broken out, of Sir Henry Campbey#Banner- 
man, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Biyce. Of these, 
the former was the official licad of the IJberal 
Party, while tlie two latter were men who.se 
literary achievements had made their naiiics and 
personalities both familiar and respected in tlie 
United States. If the o])inions of these public 
men were on this occasion wholly unrepresentative, 
why, they ask, were their speeches and articles^ 
unrefuted ; or, at any rate, allowed to go forth 
to the w'orld uncondemned by any clear and 
authoritative manifestation of the dissent and 
displeasure of their countrymen ? 
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That declarations such as these did in fact 
produce injurious effects directly calculable in 
human lives, in money, and in the waste and 
devastation of war, is a fact which will claim the 
attention of the reader on a subsequent occasion. 
They came not merely from the mouths of the 
Irijh Nationalists, and of advanced Radicals such 
as Mr. I^loyd-George and Mr. John Burns, but 
from men of wider repute. That public opinion 
sliould have allowed responsible Englishmen in 
time of war to ‘k speak and write as though they 
belonged to the enemy,” — whether due to an ex- 
aggerated regard for our traditional freedom of 
speech, or to a failure to recognise that the altered 
conditions produced by the extension and per- 
fection of telegraphic communication, and the 
development oS the Press throughout the civilised 
world, ga\ e such utterances a ^ alue in international 
relationv^altogether different from that possessed 
(say) by similar utterances on the part of the 
anti -nationalists during the Napoleonic wars — 
is a circumstance that merits the most serious 
consideration. No one will deny that this un- 
patriotic form of opposition, so long as it exists, 
constitutes an ever-recurring danger to the most 
vital interests of the community. The ultimate 
remedy lies in the creation of a representative 
.council of the Empire, and the consequent separa- 
tion of questions of inter-imperial and foreign 
policy from the Ipcal and irrelevent issues of 
party politics. Until this is done, it remains 
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to establish a mutual understanding under which 
such questions would be recognised as being 
outside the sphere of party recrimination ; and 
for this purpose it is necessary to create a force 
of public opinion strong enough to conipel the 
observance of this understanding ; or, failing this, 
to visit its non-observance with political penalties 
commensurate to the injury inflicted. 

The conflict which followed the expiration of 
the forty-eight hours allowed by the Boer ulti- 
matum is in more than one respect the most 
extraordinary in the annals of war. The existence 
of the cable and telegraph made instant and 
continuous communication possible between the 
army in the field and the nation at home. Public 
opinion, informed by the daily recoixls furnished 
by the Press, became a factor in determining the 
conduct of the war. Nor is it strange tliat a 
civilian population, separated by 0,000 miies from 
the theatre of operations, should have proved 
an injurious counsellor. The army was ordered 
to conquer a people, but forbidden to employ the 
methods by which alone it has been hitherto held 
that conquest is attainable. But no influence 
exercised upon the course of the war by false 
humanitarianism or political partisanship produced 
any results comparable to the original injury 
inflicted upon the British Army by the ignorance, 
and irresolution displayed by the nation. The 
postponement of effective njilitary preparations 
by the Home Government until the necessity 
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for these preparations had become so plain that 
no effort of the Opposition could embarrass its 
action, was the fom et origo of all subsequent 
disaster. Tlie failure to mobilise the Army Corps 
in June had placed tlie Army in a position of 
disadvantage at tlie outbreak of the war, from 
wj^ich it never wliolly recovered. The original 
striking force — the Army Corps — was not em- 
ployed in its proper function, but absorbed, upon 
its arrival in South Africa, in the task of sup- 
porting the defcwsi\ e forces. Twenty-two thousand 
men, with an Army Corps advancing upon Bloem- 
fontein or Pj'otoria. would have sufficed to repel 
attacks upon the ('olonial frontiers, and to check 
rebellion in the Cape Colony. But twenty-two 
thousand men dci'ending one thousand miles of 
frontier from a wiohilc force nearly twice as numerous 
with the Army Corjis six thousand miles away in 
Knglaiu^ was a vc-ry different thing. Yet this 
was the situation in which the nation, by with- 
holding from the (Government the support necessary 
to enable it to give effect to the advice of fjOrd 
W'olscley, had elected to place the British Army. 
'J'he plan of mobilisation, long prepared and 
complete in all particulars, worked with perfect 
success. Twenty Companies of the iVrmy Service 
Corps sailed on October 0th. a day before the 
actual mobilisation order was issued. The rest 
of the offensive force— one Cavalry Division, one 
Army Corps, and .eight battalions of lines of 
communication troops — began to be embarked on 
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October 20th, and by November 17th the long 
succession of transports, bearing the whole of the 
men, horses, and guns of which it was composed 
(with the exception of one cavalry regiment de- 
tained by horse sickness), had sailed for South 
Africa. This was I^ord \^'^olseley’s task, and it was 
promptly and efficiently performed. The Vyar 
Office was not inefficient ; but the refusal to 
mobilise in June had thrown the whole scheme 
of the offensive and defensive campaign out of 
gear. < 

With the ev'idence of the War Commission 
before us, it is impossible to divest (.ieneral Buller 
of a share of responsibility for the disastrous con- 
ditions under which the war was commenced. 
He was nominated to the South African command 
in .June, and he was consulted upon the strength 
and composition of the force which was to be 
employed. On July 7th Lord A Volsky asked 
the Government, apart from the immediate 
mobilisation of the Army Corps which he still 
urged, to “consider whether we should not at a 
very early date send one Infantry Division and 
one Cavalry Brigade — say 10,000 men — to South 
Africa,” adding that he had “no doubt as to the 
present necessity of strengthening our military 
position.” But ten days later the despatch of this 
reinforcement of 10,000 men w'as “ not considered 
urgent.” Since, according to Lord Wolseley’s 
minute of the proceedings pf the meeting held 
at the War Office on July 18th, 1899, General 
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Buller used the weight of his authority to support 
General Butler’s opposition to Lord Milner’s urgent 
request for inunediate reinforcements. In reply 
to a question as to the desirability of strengthening 
the South iVfrican garrisons, he said on this 
occasion, that — 

“ he had complete confidence in Butler’s ability 
and forethought, and that as long as clever men 
like Butler and Symons on the spot did not say 
there was danger, he saw no necessity for sending 
out any troops in advance of the Army Corps to 
strengthen our pbsition agiiiust auy possible attack 
by the Boers on our frontiers. ’ 

Tliis memorandum. Lord A\’olseley added, con- 
tained not the “ exact words,” but the “ exact 
meaning ” 'of wliat he said.' It was the precise 
opposite of t|ie view which Lord Milner had 
laid before the Home (Government.' Indeed the 
degree in which (General Buller had misconceived 
the ent^* military situation in South Africa 
became at once apparent when he reached Cape- 
town. He had come out to South Africa with 
the not unnatural idea that he was to command 
a definite British army, which was to engage a 

* Cd. pp. 17- 

* Nor was the lutelli^euce Department less urgent than Lord 
Milner. ‘‘ In July of la.st year [IRUP], earlier warnings being disre- 
garded, a formal e(»mmiinication wii.s made for the consideration of the 
(.'abinet, advising the despatch of a large force fully e(|uipped, estimated 
to be sufii(dent to safeguard NaLil and ( ape t'olony from the first 
onrush of the Hoers." -Sir John Ardagh, in The Haffourian Parliament, 
1900—11)05. By Henry VV. Lucy, p. 10. 8ee also tlie evidence of 
the War Commission, and the ^'Military Notes*’ issued by the 
D. M. L in June (1899). 
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definite Boer army. When he had learnt from 
Lord Milner and others what the situation actually 
was, he is said to have gathered up his new 
impressions in the remark : “ It seems to me that 
I have got to conquer the whole of South Africa.” 
(General Buller even appears to have shared the 
common belief of his fellow-countrymen at home 
that the Cape was a British colony not only in 
name but in fact. Xor was lie prepared to 
abandon this belief all at once. He suggested to 
the High Commissioner that it yould be possible 
to form local defence forces out tif the Duteh 
farmers in the Colony. I^ord Milner said that 
this was totally impracticable ; but he added that 
he would consult Mr. Schreiner on the matter. 
It is needless to say, however, that ' the Prime 
Minister deprecated the propossij in the most 
emphatic tenns.' 

The War Office scheme was designed to provide 
a defensive force to hold the colonies, and an 
offensive force to invade the Republics. In the 
three months that elapsed before this scheme was 
put into effect, the conditions upon which it was 
based had changed completely. On the day that 
Buller reached Capetown (October 31st) White, 
with almost the whole of the Natal defensive 
force, was shut up in I.ady smith by Joubert. 

* In a ineraoramlum of November 20th (furriislied to Gen. Forestier- 
Walker) Oen. Buller, on the eve of startinj^ for Natal, pvea as a 
first para^ph in his appreciation of the situ^ion tlie following 
remark : 1. Ever since I have been here we have been like the 

mail, who, with a long day’s work beforfe him, overslept himself and 
so was late for everything all day.” (Official p. 209.) 
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When at length the last un^ts of the Army Corps 
were landed (December 4th) in South Africa, 
Buller was at Maritzburg, organising a force for 
the relief of White ; and practically the entire 
offensive force had been broken up to disengage 
the defensive forces, or save them from destruction. 
Bu|,ler himself had 14,000 of the Army Corps in 
Natal, and more were to follow ; Methuen was 
taking 8,000 men for the relief of Kimberley ; and 
the balance were being pushed up to strengthen 
tlie original defensive forces^ that were holding the 
railways immediately South of the Orange Free 
State border, and checking the rebellion in the 
eastern districts of the Cape Colony, (iatacre’s 
defeat at Storinberg (December 10th), Methuen’s 
defeat at Magersfontein (December 11th), and 
Buller ’s defeat at Colenso (December 1.5th) together 
provided ample evidence of the I'act that, however 
desirable might be to assume tlie offensive, a 
purely defensive role must for the time be assigned 
to the troops then in South Africa ; and that this 
state of affairs must continue tmtil the arrival of 
very considerable reinforcements. 

The perception of this fact caused the Govern- 
ment to appoint (December 17th) Lord Roberts, 
with I.iOrd Kitchener as his Chief-of-Staff, to tlie 
South African command, and to prepare and 
despatch an entirely new striking force. It was 
this new force and not the original Army Corps 
that “ marched to Rretoria,” and struck the 
successive blows which enabled Lord Roberts to 

21 . 
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report to the Secretary of State for War 
(November 15th, 1900) that “ with the occu- 
pation of Komati Poort, and the dispersal of 
Commandant-General Louis Botha’s army, the 
organised resistance of the two Republics might 
be said to have ceased.” It was not, therefore, 
until Lord Roberts was able to march from 
Modder River Station (February 11th, 1900), aifter 
a month spent at the Cape in reorganising the 
transport and other preparations essential to the 
success of an army destined to ?\dvance for many 
hundreds of miles through a hostile country, 
that the British Anny in South Africa was in 
the position in which the acceptance of Lord 
Wolseley’s advice, given in June and July, 1899, 
would have put it upon the outbreak of war. Nor 
was the force with which Lord, Roberts then 
advanced, 36,000 men, more numerous than the 
striking force which would have beem jirovided 
by Lord Wolseley’s scheme, had it been carried 
out in the manner in which he desired. For the 
business with which the scattered Army Corps was 
occupied when Lord Roberts arrived at Cape- 
town (January 10th, 1900) — the relief of Ladysmith 
and Kimberley, and the defence of the eastern 
districts of the Cape Colony from the Free State 
commandos and the colonial rebels — was work 
directly caused by the absence of the Army Corps 
from South Africa when the war broke out. It 
is not too much to say tljat the whole of the 
serious losses incurred by the British forces in 
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South Africa from the commencement of the war 
up to the date of I-,ord Roberts’s advance into 
the Free State territory, would have been avoided 
if the state of public opinion had permitted the 
Salisbury Cabinet in June to make military pre- 
parations commensurate with the gravity of the 
situation as disclosed by Lord Milner. 

In forming an estimate of the performance of 
the British Army in South Africa, from a military 
point of view, it is necessary to remember the 
gnive initial disad’iJintage in which jt was placed ; 
and that this initial disadvantage was due, not to 
the War Officq, not to the Cabinet, but to the 
nation itself. J'he manner in which the losses 
thus caused were repaired is significant and 
instructive. By the end of the year (1899), the 
troops composing three divisions in excess of the 
Army C\)rps were either landed in South Africa 
or under to proceed to the seat of war. 

In addition to the 22,000 defensive troops in 
South Africa on October 11th, the W’^ar Office had 
supplied, not merely the 47,000 men of the Army 
Corps, but 85,000 men in all. But, having done 
this, it had practically reached the limit of troops 
available in the regular army for over-sea operations. 
By April, 1900, all the reserves had been used 
up. There remained, it is true, 103,023 “effec- 
tives ” of all ranks of the regular army in the 
United Kingdom on April 1st; but this total 
was composed of 37,8P3 “ immature ’’ troops ; of 
the recruits who had joined since October 1st, 
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1899; of reservists unfit for foreign service; and 
of sick and wounded sent home from South 
Africa : that is to say. of men who, for one reason 
or another, were all alike unfit for service abroad.^ 
Further drafts might have been made upon the 
British regulars in India ; but this course was held 
to be imprudent. In plain words, the exhausyon 
of the regular army compelled the Government 
to avail itself more fully of the offers of military 
aid which had reached it from the colonies, and 
to utilise the militia and voliuiteer forces. On 

• f 

December 18th, 1899, the announcement was 
made that the War Office would allow twelve 
militia battalions to volunteer for service abroad, 
and that a considerable force of yeomanry and a 
contingent of picked men from the volunteers 
would be accepted. This appeal to the latent 
military resources of the Empire met witli a ready 
and ample response. Throughout the ^ole course 
of the war the United Kingdom sent 4.5,500 
militia, 19,850 volunteers, and 35,520 yeomanry’, 
with 7,273 South African Constabulary, and 838 
Scottish Horse ; the over-sea colonies (including 
305 volunteers from India) provided 30,033 men;’* 
Vhile of the small British population in South 
Africa no less than the astonishing total of 40,858 
took part in the war.® In all some 200,000 men -- 

' Cd. 1,789. 

» Ibid. 

® See returns cited by Lord Roberts in House of Ijords, February 27th, 
1906. The irregulars raided iu South Africa were between S0,<J<X) and 
60, (KX) according to the IFdr Commimon Report, 
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militia, volunteers, and irregulars — came forward 
to supplement the regular anny. 

It was mainly from the auxiliary forces and the 
colonial contingents, and not from the regular 
army, that the reinforcements were supplied which 
repaired the critical losses of the defensive cam- 
paign, and enabled the new striking force to be 
organised. \or can it be said that the British 
Government failed to do all that was possible to 
retrieve its original error, when once the defeats 
inflicted by the Bdbr forces •had awvkened it to a 
knowledge of tlie real situation in South Africa. 
In his dcsj)atch of February Oth, 1900, Lord Roberts 
was able to report that, on .January 31st, there was 
an effective fighting force of nearly +0,000 men in 
Natal and another of 00,000 in the Cape Colony. 
JMr. Chamberlain’put the case for the Government 
at its highest in speaking at Birmingham on 
May nth, '4900: 

“ Su[)p<)sing that twelve months ago any man 
had said in public tiiat this country would be able 
to send out from its own shores and from its own 
citizens an army of more than 150,000 men, fully 
equipped, and tliat it would be joined by another 
force of more than 30,000 men, voluntarily offered 
by our self-governing colonies ... if he had said 
that this army, together numbering 200,000 men, 
or theieabouts, could have been provided with the 
best commissariat, with the most admirable medical 
appliances and stores that had c\ er accompanied 
an army — if he coidd have said that at the same 
time there would have rejnained behind in this 
country something like half a million of men, who, 
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although they may not be equal man to man to 
the regulars and best-drilled armies, are neverthe- 
less capable of bearing arms to some purpose — if 
he had said all this, he would ha\'e been laughed 
to scorn.” 

Moreover, the army was successful. The work 
which it was required to do was done. In rrder 
to refilise the merit of its .success two circumstances 
must be borne in mind : first, the enonnous area of 
South Africa, and, second, the fact that practically 
the whole of 4:his aren, if we &xccpt the few con- 
siderable towns, w^as not only ill-pro\'ided with 
means of communication and food supplies, but 
inhabited by a population which was openly hostile, 
or, what was worse, secretly disaffec-ted. I^ord 
Roberts, in the course of his despatches, endea- 
voured to bring home both of these circuinstances 
to the public in England. 

Of the area he wrote ; ’ 

“ The magnitude of the task wdiich Her Majesty's 
Imperial troops have been called upon to perform 
will perhaps be better realised if I gi\'e the actual 
number of miles of the several lines of cojn- 
munication, each one of which has had to he 
carefully guarded, and compare with the well- 
known countries of Europe the enormous e.xtent 
of the theatre of war, from one end of which 
to the other troops have had to be fre(iuentlv 
moved. 

“The areas included in the theatre of w^ar are 
as follows ; 


' Novenitjer loth^ 1900. Johauiies<lHirg. 
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Cai)e Colony . 

Square Miles. 

. 277,151 

Orange River Colony 
'^rransvaal 

. 48,f326 

. 118,640 

Natal .... 

. 18,918 

Total . 

. 458,030 

Kluxlesia 

, 750,000 

And the distances troops 

have had to travel 

By 

Miles. 

Capetown to Pretoria 
Pretoria to J^joinati PiK)rt . 

. 1,040 

2(>0 

Capetown to Kinil>erl(‘y* 

647 

KiinlK.*rley to Mafeking 

228 

Maft king to Pretoria . 

1()0 

Mafeking to Beira 

. 1,185 

Durlian to Pretoria 

511 


“ From ‘these tables it will l>e seen that, after 
having been brought by sea <>,000 miles and more 
from their base in the United Kingdom, the army 
in South /Vfriea had to be distributed o\ er aji area 
of greater extent than Franee (204,1 4(» sfjuare 
miles) anti (iermany (211,108 s(juare miles) put 
together, and, if we inelude that part of llhodesia 
with which we had to do, larger than the combined 
areas of France, (iermany, and Austria (2<n,040 
s(|uare miles).” 

Of the nature of the country and its inhabitants 
he wrote : ‘ 

“ And it should be remembered that over these 
great distances Ave were dependent on single lines 
of railway for the food supply, guns, ammunition, 
horses, transport animals, and hospital equipment, 
in fact, all the retjuirements of an army in the 


November l/itli, ISKK). Johannesburg. 
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field, and that, along these lines, bridges anJ^ 
culverts had been destroyed in many places, and 
rails were being constantly torn up.” 

And of the Cape Colony he wrote : ‘ 

“ The difficulties of carrying on war in South 
Africa do not appear to be sufficiently appreciated 
by the British public. In an enemy’s country ^e 
should know exactly how we stood ; but out here 
we have not only to defeat the enemy on the 
northern frontier, but to maintain law and order 
within the colonial limits. Ostensibly, the De- 
pendency is loyal, and no doubt a large number 
of its inhabitants are sincerely attached to the 
British rule and strongly opposed to Boer domina- 
tion. On the other band, a considerable section 
would prefer a republican form of go\ernnient, 
and, influenced by ties of blood and association, 
side with the Orange Free State and the l'ransvaal. 
Even the public service at the Cape is not free 
from men whose sympathies with tlie enemy Juay 
lead them to divulge secrets and give \aluable 
a.ssistance to the Boer leaders in other wavs.” 

BeJiring in mind that the offensive campaign 
dates, not from the expiry of the Boer ultimatum 
on October 11th, 1899, but from Lord Roberts’s 
advance from Plodder River Station (m Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1900, the mere record of dates and 
events is sufficiently impressive. On February 12th 
the PTee State border was crossed; on the 1.5th 
Kimberley was relieved, on the 27th Cronje’s force 
surrendered at Paardeberg, on the 28th l^ady- 
smith was relieved, and on March 13th Bloem- 
fontein, the capital of the P'ree ’State, was occupied. 

* l^bruary 0th, liKX). C’apetowiL 
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The army again advanced early in May ; Kroon- 
stad was entered on the 12th; on May 24th,' the 
Queen’s birthday, the Free State was annexed ; 
the Vajil was crossed on the 27th, Johannes- 
burg was occupied on tlic 31st, and on June 5th 
the British flag was hoisted on the lljiadzaal at 
Pretoria. In the meantime Mafeking had been 
relieved with absolute punctuality on IVlay ITtli/ 
On June 11th the Boers evacuated I^aing’s Nek 
and Majuba, and tlie Natal Field Force, under 
Bullcr, entered tht Transvs^.al from, the south-east. 
The next day Roberts defeated the Boers under 
Louis Botha at Dianioiid Hill. On .Inly 30th 
Prinsloo and 4,000 burghers surrendered to 
Hunter; on August 27th the main Transvaal 
army, under Louis Botha, was again defeated at 
Dalmanutha, anti on September 1st the Transvaal 
was annexed. On the 11th President Kriiger 
fled the 'I'ransvaal ; Koinati l^oort, the eastern 
frontier town on the railway line to Delagoa Bay, 
was entered on the 24th. and two days later railway 
(‘ommunication was reopened between Delagoa 
Bay and Pretoria. 

In spite of the vast area and harassing conditions 
of the war, in spite of its own military unpre- 
paredness, and the unexpected strength of the 
Boer attack, the Power which created the 
Republics had de.stroyed them withiii less than 


‘ Lord Kobert« hatl a.skptl (’ol. liadon-Poivell how long he could 
hold out at Mafeking* and tht*n promistHl that the rtdief of the town 
should be effectpil within the nujuired period. 
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a twelvemonth from the day on which they had 
defied it. 

At this point it will be convenient to place on 
record certain general conclusions wliich arise 
out of the events and circumstances of the South 
African Wh.t, and to consider certain military 
criticisms whicli have been offered upon ^ the 
conduct of the British Army in the field. 

IVe have seen that the initial losses of the 
campaign were due, not to any defects in the .f\riny 
as a fighting force, but to thci position in which 
the Army was placed by the irresolution of the 
nation. We have seen also that within less than 
a year of the ultimatum the capitals of the two 
Republics were occupied, and their power of 
“organised resistance” was destroyed. During 
this stage of the war the regular- .^Vrniy, small as 
it was, supplemented by selected rt'inforc'cments 
from the auxiliary services, and fjy^hc c-oloniaf 
contingents, sufficed to do the work rc<|uirc(l of it. 
In the .second stage, when the work to be accom- 
plished w'as nothing less than the tlisarmamcnt 
of the entire Dutch population of South Africa, 
the character of the reinforcements supplied had 
greatly depreciated,' and the prolongation of the 
war was in part to fje attributed to tliis circum- 
stance. For the present, however, it will be 
sufficient to confine our observations to the period 
of “organised re.sistance.” 

One fighting British general stated ^that one of the first stage for<*e 
was equal to five of the men supplied after the reserves had been usckI 
up in Aprils HKM), 
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The first of these conclusions is the fact that 
the real evil revealed by the South African War 
is not the inefficiency, or unpreparedness of the 
War Office, but the iji^norance,' and therefore unpre- 
paredness, of the country. From this unreadiness 
for war on the part of the nation as a whole there 
sj>rang two results : ( 1 ) the refusal of the Salisbury 
Cabinet to allow the War Office to make adequate 
military preparations in June, and the disregard 
of the advice alike of Lord Milner and I^ord 
1^'olseley : (2) «the insiil|icient sjipply of reserves 
for the forces in the field, arising ultimately from 
the small {)cvcentnge of men in the nation trained 
to the use of arms. 

'I’he second conclusion to which we are led is 
that the specific result of the absence of effecti\'e 
])reparations Tor war in June was to throw the 
War Office scheme of a fighting force out of gear. 
'I'wcnty-^vo thousand defensive troops, with a 
striking force ol“ fifty thousand in South Africa, 
would have proved sufficient to attain the ends of 
British policy. As it was, the Army Corps being 
in England when hostilities commenced, and not 
arri\ing in its entirety until December -tth. the 
lift)' thousand oflensiv e force was absorbed in the 
work of extricating the twenty-two thousand 
defensive force. In other words, the British Army 
was not put in the position contemplated by Lord 
W^ilseley's scheme until an entirely ncM' fighting 

^ For the direct part played hy the liberal leaderb in the pnaiuctioil 
of this ignorance, see p 250. 
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force had been organised and advanced from 
Modder Ri^'er in the beginning of February, 1900. 
This new striking force was identical in numbers 
with the original striking force, the Army Corps,’ 
provided by Ijord Wolseley’s scheme. 

Among criticisms on the British iVrmy in the 
field tliere are two that claim attention. Tire 
first of these is the allegation that military efficiency 
was sacrificed to a desire to spare life. In so far 
as this criticism is concerned with the handling of 
their troops by British coipmanders*, it is strenuously 
denied that either Lord Roberts, or any of his 
subordinates, allowed a desire to sptire the lives 
of the troops under their cojiimand to interfere 
with the successful execution of any military 
operation. The specific example of tlic alleged 
interference of this moti\'e. usually' cited, is the 
conduct of the attack upon the Boer position at 
Paardeberg. In respect of these opcijjfions the 
actual facts, as they presented themselves to the 
mind of Lord Roberts, are these. On reaching 
the Paardeberg position from .lacobsdjuil the 
Commander-in-Chief found that in the operations 
of the preceding day Lord Kitchener had lo.st 
a thousand men without gaining a single advantage. 
The position held by the Boers, although it w'^as 
commanded by ri.sing ground on all sides, was 
one which afforded admirable cover in repelling 

an attacking force. In these circumstances I^ord 

« 

^ Le,, to troops for lines of communication. I.<ord Hoberttj’s force 
WES 30^000, the Army Ck>rps was 47,000, 
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Roberts aecided, as an application of the principles 
of military science, to “ sap np ” to the Boer 
positions. The correctness of this decision was 
proved by the result. The moment that the 
Boers realised that they were to be given no 
further opportunity — such as a repetition of a 
direct attack upon their position would liave 
afforded — of inflicting heavy loss on the British 
troops, whilst their eventual surrender was no le.ss 
inevitahle, the white flag was hoisted. 

It is denied jvith equal definiteness that any 
general feeling of the kinfl alleged existed among 
subordinate offiters or the rank and file of the 
British troops. NN'here, howe\ er, the allegation of 
“a desire to spare life” has regard to the enemy and 
not to the British troops, the answer is to be found 
in the fact that any humanity inconsistent with 
militar}' efliciency was aj)parent and not real. 
The comparative immunity enjoyed by the enemy 
on occasions when he was defeated is due to 
physical conditions wholly finourahle to the 
Boers, to the knowledge of the country possessed 
by the burghers individually and collectively, and 
to the circumstance that the inhabitants of the 
country districts Avere, in alnurst all cases, ready 
to give them every possible assistance in escaping 
from the British. I'here is one particular state- 
ment in connection with this criticism which 
admits of absolute denial. It has been said that 
Lord Roberts, the ^lommander-in-Chief, received 
instructions from the Home Government direct- 
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ing him to spare the enemy as much as possible. 
This statement, in spite of its prima fade impro- 
bability, has met with very general acceptance. 
None the less it is entirely baseless. I'he only 
limitations imposed by the Home Ciovernment 
upon Lord Roberts’s complete freedom of action 
in the conduct of the military operations whi^h 
he directed were such as arose from the difficulty 
experienced in supplying him upon all occasions 
with troops of the precise number and character 
required. f 

The second criticism is one put Ibrward by the 
German General Staff, forming, as , it does, the 
only valid complaint against the professional merits 
of I..ord Roberts advanced by that body. The 
British Commander-in-Chief, say these' (ierman 
critics, made it his object to “ mAiucuvre ” the 
Boers out of positions instead of indicting severe 
losses upon them. The answer to this criticism, in 
its general form, is to be lound in th"^ physical 
conditions of the country. On the occasions to 
which reference is made the burgher forces were 
found to be posted on high ground, behind rocks 
or in intrenehrnents, with tine open ground in 
front of them. Obviously i?i these circumstonces 
what military science required of the commander 
directing the attacking force was to find a means 
of placing his own troops on equal terms with 
the enemy ; and this was what Lord Roberts did. 
The criticism, however, as mqre precisely stated 
and applied to the battle of Diamond Hill in 
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particular, and to the engagements fought in the 
course of l^-ord Roberts’s advance from Bloemfontein 
to I’retoria, takes the form of the allegation that, 
while the enveloping movement on both flanks 
was executed successfully, the full result of this 
initial success was not obtained because the attack 
up^n the Boer centre was not pressed home. In 
other woi’ds, the enemy's centre w'as never caught 
and destroyed by the envelopment of his flanks. 
This is historically true, and yet the German 
critics cannot be, said to have established their 

I *. 

Case, for they omit to take the tactics of the Boers 
into consideration. Stated briefly, these w'ere to 
hold on to a position and inflict such losses as 
they could upon the attacking troops, until the 
flnal assault became imminent : and then to mount 
their ponies ahd gallop away. Against such 
tactics as these, it would have been of no avail 
to push in a frontal attack with the certainty of 
incurring heavy loss, and without the chance of 
securing a decisive success. It would have been 
merely playing into the hands t)f the Boers. 

Under such conditions all that was possible 
was to demonstrate against the Boer centre in 
the hope of holding them iti their position, until 
the flanking columns should have nullifled their 
mobility by cutting in on their line of retreat. 
The Boers, however, took every precaution against 
such an eventuality ; and the result was generally, 
as stated by the German critics, that the Boers 
were “ manoeuvred ” out of their positions. But 
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this does not prove that the course adopted by 
Lord Roberts was Avrong ; it merely proves the 
extreme difficulty of inflicting a severe defeat upon 
an enemy who declines to risk a decisive action, 
and whose mobility gives him the power to do 
so. The course advocated by the critics would 
have been equally barren of result, while the cost 
in lives would have been far greater. 

It remains to notice certain definite circum- 
stances which caused the British Army in South 
Africa to be confronted by difl'culties which no 
other army has been required to face. The Boers 
were accorded all the prixileges of' a civilised 
army, although at the same time they xiolated 
the most essential of the conditions upon the 
observance of w'hich these privileges "are based. 
This condition is the wearing, by the forces of 
a belligerent, of such a uniform and distinctive 
dress as will be sufficient to enable the other 
belligerent to discriminate with facility between 
the combatant and non-combatant population of 
his enemy. I’he fact that the burgher forces 
were not in uniform and were yet accorded the 
privileges claimed by civilised troops, was in itself 
a circumstance that increased both the eflbrts 
required, and the losses incurred, by the British 
Army to an extent which has not as yet been fully 
reahsed. In the operations which Lord Roberts 
had conducted in Afghanistan it was not the 
organised army but the tribespien that had proved 
difficult to overcome. The Afghan army re- 
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treated, or, if it stood its ground, was defeated. 
But tlie tribesmen who “sniped” the British troops 
from the mountain slopes and from behind stones 
and roeks, who assembled from all sides as rapidly 
as they melted away, eonstitxited the real difficulty 
of the campaign. In South Africa the burgher 
for^*es were- army and tribesmen alike. Owing to 
the absence of any distinctive uniform the combatant 
Boers mingled freely with the British soldiers, 
and went to and fro among the non-combatant 
Boer population i<j the towns and^ districts occu- 
pied by the British. (^ti one day they were 
in the British, camp as ox-drivers, or provision- 
sellers, or what not, and on the next they were 
in the burgher fighting line. A single instance 
will serve to convey an impression of the comjxlete 
immunity with Which not merely the rank and file, 
but commandants and generals, entered and lel't 
the British lines. It is believed that on one 
night (ienerat Louis Botha slept in .lolianncsburg 
close to Lord Boberts, the British Commander-iji- 
Chief. The next morning he leit the town in 
company with some of the British troops. And 
in the Natal campaign it is notorious that the 
camps of the Ladysmith relieving force were 
swarming with Boer spies whom it was impossible 
to detect and punish. Even in the besieged tenvn 
itself the utmost secrecy at headcpiarters did not 
always avail to prex ent a timely intimation of a con- 
templated attacxk from reaching the enemy's lines. 
Add to this the fact that every Boer farmhouse 

22 
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throughout South Africa was an Intelligence 
Depot for the enemy, and it is easy to understand 
tlie facility displayed by the mobile and ununi- 
formed Boer forces in evading the British columns. 

Whether the humanity displayed by the British 
Government in thus recognising the burghers as 
regular belligerents, and in other respects, did not 
tend to bring about the very c\ il sought tt) be 
avoided is anotlier question. It is (juite possible 
to maintain that the comparative immunity from 
punishment and the disproportionate military 
success which the Boer* enjoyed did in fact, by 
contributing to the prolongation of the war. ulti- 
mately produce a greater loss of life, and a greater 
amount of material suffering, than would have been 
incurred by the South African Dutch if the war 
had been waged with greater sen erity on the part 
of Great Britain. That it increased the cost of 
the war both in lives and in treasure to the British 
nation is obvious. But this is a consideration 
which does not affect any estimate of the merit 
or demerit displayed by the British Army in the 
field that may be formed either by British or 
foreign critics. In order to prove competency it 
is not necessary to show that no single mistake was 
made or that nothing that was done might not 
have been done better. No war department, 
no army ever has been or ever will be created 
that could come scatheless from the application 
of such a test of absolute efficiency. What we 
require to know Ls whether the same standard of 
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efficiency was shown to have been attained in the 
War Office and in the Army as is required and 
obtained in any other branch of the public service, 
or in any successful or progressive undertaking 
conducted by private enterprise. The circum- 
stances of the war were abnormal. From one 
poir^jt of view it was a civil war ; from another 
it was a rcl)eIlion, and from a third it was a war 
between two rixal military powers, each oi‘ whom 
dcsircti to become* supreme in South .tXfriea. 
W'h'.it the military •critic lias to eon+iider is not so 
much how these circumst:jiccs arose. t)r whether 
they could have been changed or a\'oidcd by any 
political action on tiie part of (Jreat Jiritain, but 
the degree i|i which the conditions imposed by 
them upon the liritish Army must be taken into 
account in applying the ordinary tests of military 
eniciency to the work which it acc*omplished in 
this particul;u^cam[)aign. 

'I’he nature of the dilliculties presented by the 
vast extent of the theatre of war. the deiicieney 
of means of communication, the imperfect culti- 
vation of the land, the sparseness of the jiopulation 
and their hostility to the Hritish, and the physical 
and climatic aspects of South .Africa in general, 
hai e been broadly indicated in the passages taken 
from Lord Roberts’s despatches. To pursue the 
inquiry further would be to tra\el beyond the 
scope of this work. That, however, there is nothing 
unusual in the fact thtit civilian forces, inspired 
by love of country and aided by physical conditions 
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exceptionally favourable to themselves, should be 
able to offer a suecessful resistance to professional 
soldiers may be seen by a reference to one of the 
little wars of the seventeenth century. In the 
year 1690 twenty-two thousand French and Savoy- 
ard troops were sent by Louis XI\\ to storm tlie 
Balsille — a rocky eminence muiatis mvtundh ^the 
equivalent of a South African kopje- held by 
350 Piedmontese Vaudois. E\ cn so the besieged 
patriots made good their escape, and, owing to the 
sudden change, in the politics »f Europe brought 
about by the accessioi^ of AN’^illiani of Orange to 
the crown of England, actually, cojicluded an 
honourable peace with their sovereign, V'ictor 
Amadeus of Savoy, a few days after they had 
been driven from the Balsille. j\ssuming that 
the British troops employed from first to last 
in the South African War were five times as 
numerous as the forces placed in the field by the 
Dutch nationalists— say 450,000 as against 90,000 
— we hav'e here a numerical superiority which 
dwindles into insignificance beside the magnificent 
disproportion of the professional troops required 
to deal with a civilian force in this seventeenth- 
century struggle.' 

Any reader desiring to learn the partieularK of this struggle is 
referred to the pages of the writer’s Tht Valley of Light ; StudieH with 
Pen and Pencil in the Vaudoie VaUeye oj IHedmmtt. (Macniillan, IflOD). 
It may be added that Napoleon manifested a keen interest in the 
military details of the engagements bctwtien the Kreneh and Savoyard 
troops and the V’audois. As regards the number of combatants on 
the Boer side. Lord Kitchener puts the total (from first to last) at 
95,000 (Cd. 1790, p. 13). 'ITie Official Hittory, however, gives, as the 
result of an elaborate calculation, 87,306 (Vol. I. App. 4). 



CHAPTER VII r 


* THK HKIIKI.I.ION 1\ THK CAl’E COLONY 

The direct share which Lord Milner took in the 
skilful dispositiem of the handful of British troops 
available at the outbreak of the wai; for the defence 
of the north-eastern fnmjpcr of the Cape Colony 
has been ineniioned. Inc part which he played 
durinjjf the first period of the war in his relationship 
to the military authorities is sufficiently indicated 
by the words which appear in Lord Roberts’s final 
despatch. 

“ 'I'his despatch/' writes the Coinmander-in- 
Chief on Ap**il 2nd. “would be incomplete 

were i to omit to mention the benefit I ha^'e 
dcri\'ed from the unfailing support and wi.se 
counsels ol' Sir ^Alfred Milner. 1 can only say here 
that 1 have fell it a high privilege to work in close 
communication with one whose courage never 
faltered however grave the responsibilities might 
be which surrounded liim. and who, notwithstanding 
the absorbing <‘ares of his office, seemed always 
able to find time for a helpful message or for the 
tactful solution of a difficult (juestion.” 

That this is no conventional compliment, ev^en 
in the mouth of s© great a general as Lord 
Roberts, will appear from the fact that on one 

311 
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occasion — to be presently noted — Lord Milner’s 
judgment did not entirely recommend itself at the 
moment to the Commander-in-Chief. 

But such services, important as they were, are 
mere accidents in comparison with the volume of 
continuous and concentrated effort required to 
keep the machinery of administration availably, for 
the Imperial Government in a colony in w'hich not 
merely the majority of the inhabitants, but the 
majority of the members of the J^cgislative 
Assembly, and. half of the ministers of the Crown, 
Avere in more or less complete sympathy with the 
enemy. The Boer ultiinatum, by making it im- 
possible for the British Government to be any 
longer cajoled into an elusory settleincnt by Boer 
diplomacy, had relieved Lord Milner of a load 
of anxiety, and closed a period of unparalleled 
physical and mental strain. But it by no means 
brought Lord Milner’s task to an ei^. 'J’he open 
rebellion of the Dutch subjects of tlie C’rown, 
considerable alike in point of numbers and area, 
was not the most dangerous aspect of the state 
of utter disaffection, or rather demoralisation, to 
which ithe Cape Colony had been reduced by 
twenty years of Dutch astrendanc*y and natit)nalist 
propaganda. Just as before tlve ultimatum It was 
the influence, exercised by constitutional means, 
and ostensibly in the interests of the Imperial 
Government, over the Republics that brought the 
Salisbury Cabinet within measurable distance of 
diplomatic defeat ; so, during the war, what was 
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done and said by the Afrikander nationalists 
within the letter of the law constituted in fact the 
most formidable obstacle to the success of the 
British arms. If the Dutch in the Cape Colony 
had been left to themselves, their efforts to 
encourage the resistance of the Boei’s, in view of 
thf rapid and effective blows struck by Ijord 
Roberts, would probably have been without 
result. But unliappily their efforts stimulated the 
traditional sympathisers of the Boers in England 
to fresh aetioiii; and they ^^’ere themselves 
stimulated in turn by tje excesses of the parly 
opposition which sprang into life again directly 
Lord Roberts's campaign had relieved the British 
people froin any fear of military humiliation. Just 
as in the period before the war we found the 
Afrikander leaders striving to '* mediate " between 
the Transvaal and the British Government ; so 
now during the war we find them striving to 
“conciliate” the two contending parties. In both 
cases their aim was the same - to prevent the 
destruction of the Republics and the consequent 
ruin of the nationalist cause. ./Vs in the former 
case “ mediation ” was a euphemism for the 
diplomatic defeat of the British Government, so 
now “ conciliation ” is .synonymous with the 
restoration of the independence of the Boers — 
that is, the renunciation of all that the British 
people, whether islander or colonist, had fought 
to secure. That any considerable body of English- 
men should have allowed themselves to become 
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a second time the dupes of so coarse a politieal 
hypocrisy may well arouse surprise to-day ; to 
a future generation it will seem almost in- 
credible. The fact, however, admits of neither 
doubt nor contradiction. It is writ large in 
Han.sard, in the Blue-books, and in the daily 
journals. Tlie whole force of this strange aird 
unnatural alliance between England’s most bitter 
and most skilful enemies in South i\fric*a and a 
section of Iier own sons at liome, was directed 
against Lord ^^ihler during tlie remaining yeai-s 
of his High CommissioViCrship. 

For the moment, however, the ultimatum had 
rendered the British people practically unanimous 
in the desire to chastise the insolence of the Boer, 
and, in the face of this determination, no opposition 
was manifested by the Afrikander (iovernment to 
the free movement and disembarkation of the 
Imperial troops. The employincJit of the local 
forces in the defence of the colony was another 
matter. The Free State commandos crossed the 
Orange River on October 31 st, 1 801). The delay was 
not due to any regard felt by [’resident Steyn for 
Mr. Schreiner, but solely to rnilitiiry considerations. 
On the previous day Oeneral .foubert had shut up 
Sir George White’s fonre in Ladysmith ; and there 
was, therefore, no longer any likelihood that these 
commandos would be reejuired in Natal. The 
invasion of the Colony south of the Orange River 
produced, as we have noticed, a marked change 
in Mr. Schreiner’s attitude ; causing him finally 
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to abandon the neutrality policy and recognise 
the necessity of employing the local \'oluntecr 
forces in the defence of the Colony, None the 
less the injury inflicted upon British interests by 
the Prime Minister’s attempt to keep the people 
of the C'ape Colori}'^ out of the conflict was un- 
qi^'stionable. The ministers of the Crown in 
this British Colony hud allowed arms and ammu- 
nition to go through to the Free State, until the 
Imperial authorities had interfered ; they had 
refused to supply Mafeking iuid Kimberley 
with much-?iecded artill/ry : they had refused 
to call out .the voluuft'crs until the Colony 
was about to be invaded by the Free State as well 

as by the 'I'ransvaal, and even then they had 
* • • 

delayed to supply these forces with Lee-Enfleld 
rifles. ’Fhese were injuries the efl'eet of which 
could not be repaired by any s\d)sc(]uent eo- 
operation with the rcpia‘sentati\ es of the British 
(iovernment. In addition to calling out the 
volunteers; Mr. Schreiner allowed the Imperial 
military authorities to lake over the Cape (iovern- 
Jiient railways, and he consented to the proclama- 
tion of martial law in those districts of the Colony 
in which the Dutch wert* in rebellion. But he 
was far from yielding, even now. that full and 
complete assistance to the (bnernor which would 
lune been ex[)ected, as a matter of course, from 
the Prime Minister of any other British colony. 
On one occasion, at deast, during this period the 
coixflict between hi?* views and those pf Lord 
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Milner became so acute that his resignation seemed 
to be inevitable. But this was not to be the end 
of the Afrikander Ministry. In proportion as 
Mr. Schreiner approached gradually to agreement 
witli Lord Milner, so did he incur the displeasure 
of Mr. Hofmeyr and the Dutch, until (in June, 
1901) the iMinistry perished of internal dissension. 

A week after I..ord Roberts reached Capetown 
(January 10th, 1900), Lord Milner sent home a 
despatch in which he tells the story of the rebellion 
in the Cape Cplony. The state of the districts 
on the western border Sof the Republics, north of 
the Orange River, is de>trribed in the words of a 
reliable and unbiassed witness who has just arrived 
at Capetown from \’^ryburg, where he has been 
lately resident : 

“ All the farmers in the Vryburg, Kururnan, 
and Taungs districts,” says this witness, “have 
joined the Boers, and 1 do not believe that you 
w'ill find ten loyal British subjects among the 
Dutch community in the whole of Bechuanaland. 
'Ihe Field Cornets and Justices of the J’eace on 
the Dutch side have all joined . . . the conduct 
of the rebels has been unbearable.” 

Of the position of that part of the Eastern 
Province of the Cape Colony which, lying to the 
south of the Free State, formed the main scat 
of the rebellion. Lord Milner himself writes : 

“ Within a space of less than three weeks from 
the occupation of Colesberg, no less than five 
great districts — tho.se of Colesberg, .Albert, Aliwal 
North, Barkly East, and Wodehouse— had gone 
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over without hesitation, and, so to spejik, bodily, 
to the enemy. Throughout that region the liand- 
drosts of tlie Orange Free State had established 
their authority, and everywhere, in the expressive 
words of a magistrate, British loyalists were 
“ being hunted out of town after town like sheep.” 
In the invaded districts the method of occupation 
has always been more or less the same. The 
piocedure is as follows: -A commando enters, 
the Orange Free State Hag is hoisted, a meeting 
is held in the courthouse, or market-place, and a 
Proclamation is read annexing the district. The 
Commandant then makes a speech, in which he 
explains that thft j)cople must now obey the Free 
State laws generally, thdugh they arc at present 
under martial, law. A l(#al Landdrost is appointed, 
and loyal subjects are given a few days or hours 
in which to (juit, or he compelled to serve against 
their country. In cither case they lose their 
propeity to a greater or less extent. If they elect 
to quit they are often robbed beloie starting or on 
the journey ; if they stay their property and them- 
selves are commandeered. 

“ 'I'he nnyiher of rebels who lun c actually taken 
up arms and joined the enemy during their pro- 
gress throughout the live annexed districts can for 
the present only he matter of conjecture. I shall, 
however, be on the safe side in reckoning that 
during No\emher it was a number not less than 
the total of the iin ading commandos, that is. 2,000, 
while it is probable that of the invading com- 
mandos themselves a certain proportion xvere 
colonists who had cros.sed the border before the 
invasion took place. And the number, Mdiatever 
it was, which joined the enemy before and dui*ing 
November has been increased since. A well- 
informed refugee from the Albert district lias 
estimated the total number of colonial Boers who 
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have joined the enemy in the invaded districts 
south of the Orange River at 3,000 to 4,000. In 
the districts north of that river, to which I referred 
at the beginning of tliis despatch, the number can 
hardly be less. Adding to these the men who 
became burghers of the Transvaal immediately 
before, or just after, the outbreak of war, with 
the view of taking up arms in the struggle, I am 
forced to the conclusion that, in round figures, iCot 
less than 10,000 of those now fighting against us 
in South Africa, and probably somewhat more, 
either are, or till quite recently were, subjects of 
the Queen.” ' 

As it turned out, thfs eastern rebellion was 
kept within limits by 6i*eneral Fronch's advance 
upon Colesberg, and by the skilful and successful 
cavalry opeiations which he subsequently carried 
out upon the Free State border ; but there is 
abundant e\ idencc to support the belief that any 
second reverse in the Eastern Pro\ ince, such as 
that which GcJieral Gatacre suffered jit Stormberg, 
would have proved the signal for a rising in the 
\^’^estern l*ro\'inc;e. I'he Bond was acti\ e ; and 
the tone of the meetings held by the various 
branches throughout the Colony was as frankly 
hostile to the Imperial Government as it was 
sympathetic to the Republics. 

The e.vtent to which .Mr. Schreiner's qualified 
co-operation w'ith the Imperial authorities had 
aroused the hostility of the Bond will be seen 
from the minutes of the prt)ccedings of the meeting 
of tlie Cape Distriks-bestuup, held at the office 

> Cd. 264 (DeapBteh of January 16th, 1900). 
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of 0ns Land at the end of January (lodo). It 
was a small meeting, but among those present 
were Mr. Hofrneyr himself and Mr. Malan, the 
editor of Ons IjUThL On the motion of the latter, 
it was unanimously determined that tlie forth- 
coming Annual Congress of the Bond should be 
asked to pass a 

‘‘ resolution {a) giving expression of Congress’s 
entire disapproval of the policy winch led to the 
present bloody war instead of to a peaceful solu- 
tion of tlie ditrerences Avith llie .Soutli African 
Republic by means of arbitration,; and (/>) urging 
a speedy re-cstahlislnne'A of peace on fair and 
righteous conditions, j^also a lliorough iiKjuiry 
by our Parliament into the way in which, during 
the war, private ])roperty, the ci\ il liberties, and 
constitutifyial rights of the subject have been 
treated."' 

Even more significant as evidence of the dan- 
gerous feeling of exaltation which {)ossessed the 
Dutch at this time -was the New Year’s exhorta- 
tion of On.s Land, the journalistic mouthpiece 
of Mr. llofmeyr. Ai>d Mr. Ilofmeyr, it must 
be remembered, was not only the head of the 
CoinmiftNic van 'raczic/tl, or Executive of three 
which controlled the Afrikander Bond, but the 
real master of the majority in the Cape Parliament, 
upon which the Schreiner Cabinet depended for 
its existence. After setting out the “mighty 
deeds ” achieved by the Afrikander arms during 
the last three months, thi.s bitter and relentless 
opponent of British supremacy in South Africa 

‘ Cd. :2C1. 
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, * 

proceeded to declare that “ still mightier deeds ” 
were to be seen in the coming year (1900), and 
that the Afrikander nation, so far from being 
extinguished by the conflict with Great Britain, 
would be welded into one compact mass, and 
flourish more and more. 

Nor was this all. In the closing days of t^je 
year (1899) information reached the British mili- 
tary authorities that a plot was on foot to seize 
C'apetown. The Duteh from the country districts 
were to assemble in the capital, in the guise of 
excursionists who bad 6i)me to town to enjoy 
the Christmas and New Year holidays. On New 
Year’s Eve, the night reported to iia\'e been 
fixed for the attempt, all the military stations 
in Capetown were kept in frecpient communication 
by telephone ; the streets were paraded by [nV‘kets ; 
and, in the drill-shed the Capetown Highlanders 
.slept under arms. Whether any attem[)t of the 
sort M^as seriously contemplated or not, there is 
no question as to the fact that the utmost necessity 
for precaution was recognised by the military 
authorities at Capetown during this period, in spite 
of the security afforded by the reinforcements 
which the Home Government was pouring into 
the Colony. It was an old boast of the militant 
Dutch in the Cape Colony that they would find 
a way to prevent British troops from using the 
colonial railways to attack the Boers.' And 

* 

^ At the time of the Bechuanalaad Expedition (lBB4-o), when tlie 
writer was in South Africa, a controversy was seriously maintained 
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when at length, a month after I^ord Roberts had 
arrived, the transport system ’ had been re- 
organised, the troops concentrated at De Aar and 
Modder River, and everything was ready for the 
forward movement, the most complete secrecy 
was observed as to the departure of the Com- 
mi^ider-in-Chicf and Lord Kitchener. Instead of 
lca\ing for llie front witli the final drafts from 
the Capetown stati(^n in Adderley Street, amid the 
cheering of tlie British population, these two dis- 
tinguished soldier'* Avere driven in y. close carriage, 
on the e\ ening of J‘’ebruaiw <>th, fr<jni Covernment 
House to tli« .Salt Bii(x*r Station, where they 
caught the ordinary passenger train for De Aar. 

No one was more aware of the reality of the 
Dutch disatreetion in the Colonv tlian Lord Milner. 
Before I a)r(l Boberts left C’apetown for the front he 
addressed a nu'morandum to him. in wliieh tlie 
attention of the Comniander-in-Chief was drawn 
to certain special elements of danger in the whole 
situation in South Africa as afl’eeted by the re- 
licllion of the Dutch in the Cape ColoJiy. W'ith 

ll«o two nioflt'mtc Afrikaniier journals, the A/Hvaati and 
IIh' VoikMutL on the tjuestion whetlier the Imperial (fovcrnmeiit liad, 
or hacl not. the rifrht to .<^end troops throug-h the ( olony, without the 
e(m.‘^ent of the Colonial .Mini.^itry. In eonnneiitin^ U[K)n ting question 
a correspondent wrote in the Patriot, the extreme or^an of the Afri- 
kanderg : ‘ I helieve the Vo!k»blad is correct in rnaintaininjr tlmt 
En*>:hin<l has that rij^ht. Hut if England ha« the ri^ht to .send 
iti^oihaatJrA' British soldiers) to kill iny brethren in the 'fransvaiil, 
then ! have also the riju^ht tf» try and prevent the same. My brother 
is nearer tlmn Enf(land England can send troops, but wheilier they 
will all arrive safely in Stellalatid that sUinds to he seen.’" - J 
HUtary of Africa, by the writer. (Uent, llMKk) 
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reference to this memorandum Lord Roberts 
writes, in the second of his despatches (February 
16th, 1900) ; 

“ Before quitting the seat of Government I 
received a memorandum from tlie Higli Com- 
missioner, in whicli Sir Alfred Milner reviewed the 
political and military situation, and laid stress on 
the possibility of a general rising among the (fis- 
affected Dutch population, should the C’ape Colony 
be denuded of troops for the purpose of carrying 
on offensive operations in the Orange Free State. 
In reply I expressed the opinioy that the military 
requirements o‘f the wise demanded an early 
advance into the enemj^s country ; that such an 
advance, if successful, would lessen the hostile 
pressure both on the northern frontiers of the 
Colony and in Natal ; that the relief of Kimberley 
had to be effected before the end ol’ February, 
and would set free most of the troops encamped 
on the Modder Ri\'er, and that the arriv al of con- 
siderable reinforcements from home, especially of 
Field Artillery, by the 19th of February, would 
enable those points along the frontier which were 
weakly held to be materially strengthened. I 
trusted, therefore, that His Excellency’s appre- 
hensions would prove groundless. No doubt a 
certain amount of risk had to be run, but pro- 
tracted inaction seemed to me to invoh'e more 
serious dangers than the bolder course which I 
have decided to adopt.” 

There cannot, of course, be any question as to 
the general wisdom of this decision. Both in this 
case, and again in deciding to ad\'ance from Bloem- 
fontein upon Johannesburg and Pretoria, it was 
just by taking his risks — risks that would have 
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reduced a lesser man to inaction — that Lord 
Roberts displayed the distinguishing quality of 
a great captain of war. In both cases the best 
defence was to attac*k. Rut as Lord Roberts, in 
this brief reference, docs not indicate the real point 
of the High (Commissioner’s representations, it is 
necessary to state with some precision what it 
was tiiat I.ord Milner had actually in his mind. 
The last thing whi(‘h occurred to him was to 
advocate any course that could weaken our 
offensi\e action, yut the peculiarity of the South 
African political situation, wliich enabled even a 
defeated eneni);, by detacjiiing a very small force, 
to raise a new war in our rear, in what was 
nominally our country, and thus to hamper, and 
possibly jiltogether arrest, the forward movement, 
was constantly present to his thought. The pro- 
posal whic'h Lord Milner desired Lord Roberts 
to adopt was that a certain niininuun of mobile 
troops should* be definitely set aside for the 
defence of the Colony, and kcj)t there, whatever 
happened; since, in Lord Milner's opinion, it 
W'as only in this way that a real and effective 
form of defence could be made possible, and the 
number of men locked up in the passive defence 
of the railway lines greatly reduced. If this 
suggestion had been carried out, as Lord Milner 
intended, there would ha\e been no second 
rebellion. What prevented Lord Robert.s from 
adopting the High Commissioner’s suggestion was 
the numerical insufficiency of the troops at his 

23 
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disposal. In order to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country, he had practically to denude the 
Cape Colony of troops. The subsequent course 
of the war will reveal the direct and disastrous 
influence which the situation in the Cape Colony 
was destined to exercise upon the military decisions 
of the republican leaders — an influence Avliich 
would have been lessened materially, if not afto- 
gether remo\'ed, by the creation of this permanent 
and mobile force. And, in point of fact, I^ord 
Mihier’s apprehension that the rebellion might 
•even now interfere with* the success of the forward 
movement, unless adeq»^ite pr(>\isjon wsus made 
to keep it in check, received almost immediate 
confirmation. While Lord Roberts was engaged 
in the capture of Cronje’s force at Vaardeherg, 
the north-midland districts of Prieska, Rritstowm, 
and Carnarvon, lying to the west of the railway 
from De Aar to Orange llivcr, broke out into 
rebellion. Although Lord Roberts affonce directed 
certain columns to concentrate upon this new 
area of disaffection, the situation had become so 
serious that on March 8th the day after 

Poplar Grove, and in the course of the rapid 
march upon Bloemfontein Lord Roberts — 

“de.sired Major-General Lord Kitchener to pro- 
ceed to De Aar with the object of collecting 
reinforcements, and of taking .such steps as might 
be necessary to puTiish the rebels and to prevent 
the spread of disaffection.”* 

* D*>spat<'h datcil '‘Government llomfb, Uloemfniitein, March IStli, 

11 ) 00 ,” 
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That is to say, the disclosure of a new centre of 
active rebellion in the Colony deprived the Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the services of I^ord Kitchener, 
his Chief-of-Staff, when he was in the act of 
executing one of the most critical movements 
of the campaign. 

The complete revolution in the military situation 
produced by Lord Roberts’s victorious advance into 
the Free Stiite elicited from J*rcsidents Kriiger 
and Steyn tlie “ peace overtures ’’ cabled to Lord 
Salisbury on March oth, 1900 . In this charac- 
teristic document the two Presidents* remark that — 

“they consider jt [their] duty solemnly to declare 
that this war was undertaken solely as a defensive 
measure to safeguard the threatened independence 
of the South African Repul)lie. and is only con- 
tinued in onler to secure arul safeguard the in- 
contestable inde{)endenee of both Republics as 
sovereign international states, and to obtain the 
assurance tliat those of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who ha\ c take>^ part with [them] in this war shall 
suffer no harm whatever in person cw })ropei’ty.” 

They further declare that “ on these conditions, 
but on these et)nditions alone,” they are now, as 
in the past, desirous of seeing peace re-established 
in South A frica ; anti they add considerately that 
they have refrained from making this declaration 
“.so long ns the advantage was always on their 
side,” from a fear lest it “ might hurt the feelings 
of honour of the British people.” They conclude 

“ But now that the prestige of the British Empire 
may be considered to be assured by the capture of 
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one of our forces by Her Majesty’s troops, and that 
we are thereby forced to evacuate other positions 
which our forces had Occupied, that difficulty is 
over, and we can no longer hesitate clearly to 
infonn your Government and people, in the sight 
of the whole ci^^lised world, why we are fighting, 
and on what conditions we are ready to restore 
peace.”* 

The best comment upon tliis grossly disSin- 
genuous document is that which is afforded by 
certain passages in Mr. Reitz’s book. A Centurif 
of Wrong, which was wTitten in anticipation ot 
the outbreak of war and issued so soon as this 
anticipation had been realised : 

“ The struggle of now nearly a century.” he writes 
in his appeal to his brother Afrikanders, “ liastens 
to an end ; we are approaching the last act in that 
great drama which is so momentous for all South 
Africa. . . . The (juestions which present them- 
selves for solution in the approacdiing conflict have 
their origin deep in the history of the pa.st. . . . 
By its light we arc more clearly ermbled to com- 
prehend the truth to whicli our people appeal us a 
final justification for embarking oti the war now so 
close at hand. . . . May the hope which glow’ed in 
our hearts during 1880, and which buoyed us up 
during that struggle, burn on steadily ! May it 
prove a beacon of light in our path, invincibly 
mo\ing onwards through blood and through tears, 
until it leads us to a real union of South Africa. 
. . . Whether the result be victory or death, liberty 
will a.ssuredly rise on South Africa . . . just as 
freedom dawned over the United States of America 
a little more than a century ago. Then from 

a 

‘ Cd. 35. 
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Zambesi to Simon’s Town ft will be Africa for 
the Afrikander.”^ 

And to this may be added the following 
extract from a letter written by “ one of the 
distinguished members of the V’^olksraad” who 
voted for war against Great Britain, to one of 
hi!#friends, a member of tlie Legislative Assembly 
of the Cape Colony : 

“ Our plan is, with God’s help, to take all that 
is English in South Africa ; so, in case you true 
Afrikanders wish ^o throw off the. English yoke, 
now is the time to hoist the \’ier-kleur in Cape- 
town. \’ou c-an rely on^us ; we will push through 
from sea to s(*a. and wave one flag over the whole 
of South .\frica, under one Afrikander Ciovernment, 
if we can reckon on our Afrikander brethren.” - 

Lord Salisbury’s reply, sent from the Foreign 
Office on March 11th, is as follows: 

“ I ha^'e the honour to acknowledge Your 
Honours’ telegram dated the 5th of March, from 
Bloemfontein, of which the purport is ])rincipally 
to demand that Her Majesty's Government shall 
recognise the * incontestable independence’ of the 
South African Republic and Orange Free State 
‘as sovereign international states,’ and to offer, 
on those terms, to bring the war to a conclusion. 

“ In the beginning of October last peace existed 
between Her Majesty ajid the two Republics 
under the Conventions which then were in exist- 
ence. A discussion had been proceeding for some 
months between Her Majesty’s Government and 

the South iVfrican Republic, <jf which the object 

• 

* Mr. Reitz’s work was translated into Rniclish by Mr. W T. Stead. 

* (.d. 109. 
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was to obtain redress for certain very serious 
grievances under wliieh British residents in the 
South African Republic were suffering. In the 
course of these negotiations the South African 
Republic had, to tlie knowledge of Her Majesty’s 
Government, made considerable annaments, and 
the latter had, consequently, taken steps to pro- 
vide corresponding reinforcements to the British 
garrisons of Capetown and Natal. No infrihge- 
ment of the rights guaranteed by the Conventions 
had up to that point taken place on the British 
side. Suddenly, at two days’ notice, the South 
African Republic, after i-ssuing an insulting ulti- 
matum, declared war upon Her Majesty, and the 
Orange Free State, udth whom there had not 
even been any discussion^ took a similar step. Her 
Majesty’s dominions were immediately invaded by 
the two Republics, siege was laid to three towns 
within the British frontier, a large [yortion of the 
two colonies was o\'errun, with great destruction 
to property and life, and the Bepublics claimed 
to treat the inhabitants of extensi^■e portions of 
Her Majesty’s dominions as if tliose dominions 
had been annexed to one or othe? of them. In 
anticipation of these operations, the South African 
Republic had been accumulating for many years 
past military stores on an enormous scale, w hieh by 
their character could <)nly have been intended for 
use against Great Britain. 

“Your Honours make .some observations of a 
negative character upon the object with udiich 
these preparations were made. I do not think 
it necessary to discuss the questions you have 
raised. But the result of these preparations, 
carried on with great secrecy, has been that the 
British Empire has been compelled to confront an 
invasion which has entailed upon the Empire a 
costly war and the loss of thousand.s of precious 
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lives. Thi.s great calamity has been the penalty 
whicii Great Britain has suffered for having in 
recent years acnjuiesced in the existence of the 
two Republics. 

“ In view of the use to which the two Republics 
have put the ])osition which was given to them, 
and the calamities which their unprovoked attack 
has inflicted upon Her Majesty’s dominions, Her 
JVltijesty’s Government can only answer your 
Honours’ telegram by saying that they are not ■ 
prepared to assent to the independence either of 
the South African Republic or of the Orange Free 
State.” 

t t 

This reply has been cited at length for two 
reasons. In the first place it affords a concise 
and weighty statement of the British case against 
the Republics, and, in the second, it contains a 
specific and reasoned declaration of the central 
decision of the Salisbury Cabinet, against which 
the efforts Imth of the Dutch party in the Cape 
and of the friends of the Boers in England con- 
tinued to be directed, until the controversy was 
closed by the surrender of the republican leaders 
at Verceniging. In the Cape Colony the cry of 
“ conciliation ” M as raised to cloak the gross 
appearance of a movement which was, in fact, 
a direct co-operation M’ith the enemy. And the 
same specious M'ord wjis adopted in England, so 
soon as the strain of the war had begun to make 
itself felt in tlie constituencies, as a decent flag 
under which the party opponents of the Unionist 
Government in gencsral could join forces w ith the 
traditional friends of the Boers and other con- 
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vineed opponents of Imperial consolidation. The 
decision of the Salisbury Cabinet not to restore 
the system of the Conventions, which was in fact 
the decision of the great mass of the British people 
both at home and ov'er-sea, was not reversed. It 
was confirmed in the House of Commons by 208 
votes against 52 on July 25th, 1900, and by the 
, verdict of the country in the General Election 
which followed.' But the political agitation by 
which it was sought to reierse this decision was 
none the less injurious alike to the Boer and British 
peoples, since it acted as a powerful incentive to 
the republican leaders to c^intinue a siruggle which, 
except for the illusions created by this agitation, 
they W'ould have recognised as liopeless in itself 
and unjustified by any prospect of military success. 
In both cases the efi'ect of the agitation was the 
same : the war was unnecessarily prolonged — in- 
tentionally by the Afrikander nationalists, and 
unintentionally by I^ord (then Mr’.) Courtney, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, and otlier opponents iru 
England of the apnexation of the Republics, 

The Presidents had demanded the recognition of 
the independence of the Republics and a free 
pardon for the Cape rebels as the price of peace. 
The Afrikander nationalists at once began to 
co-operate with the Republics in the endeavour 

* The Unionkt party wais returned tci jKJwer with a wliglitly decreased 
majority — as agaimt 150. But tins loss of seata was counter- 
balanced by the consideration that it is unusual for the same (Jovern- 
ineni to be entrusted with a second perfod of office by a democratic 
electorate. 
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to wrest these terms from the British Govern- 
ment. Mr. Schreiner, as we have seen, had 
already incurred Mr, Hofmeyr’s displeasure by 
allowing the Cape Government to render assist- 
ance to the Imperial authorities in the prosecution 
of the war. The breach thus created between 
the Prime Minister and Sir Richard (tlien Mr.) 
ScSomon, on the one hand, and Dr. Te Water, 
Mr. Merriman, and Mr. Sauer, who shared the 
views of the Bond, on the other, was rapidly 
widened by the “conciliation” meetings held 
throughout the (’olony by the Afrikander 
nationalists in^ support the “ peace overtures ” 
of the Presidents. The British population at the 
Cape was quick to realise the insidious and fatal 
character of the '* conciliation ” movement thus 
inaugurated by the Afrikander nationalists. The 
universal alarm and indignation to whi(!h it gave 
rise among the loyalists of both nationalities found 
expression iiPthe impassioned speech which Sir 
•James (then Mr.) Rose limes delivered at the 
Municipal Hall of Claremont' on March 3()th, 
1600. Tlie purpose of the meeting was to allow 
the British subjects thus assembled to record their 
approval of Lord Salisbury's reply to the Republics, 
and their eon\ iction that “ the incorporation of 
the.se States within the dominions of the Queen 
could alone secure peace, prosperity, and public 
freedom throughout South Africa.” In supporting 

this resolution, Sir .James Ro.se Junes said : 

♦ 

^ A suburb of C’apetown. 
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“ This question of penimuent peace is the key- 
stone of the wliole matter, because, I take it, we 
none of us want to see another war of this kind. W e 
do not want to see the misery and the suffering and 
the loss wliich a war of this kind entails. We do 
not want to see our sandy plains drenched with the 
best blood of England again, fighting against white 
men in tliis country. W’^c do not want to see the 
flower of colonial manhood shot down on the plains 
of the Orange Free State and the ICarroo, and neither 
do we want to see brave men. born in South Africa, 
dying in heaps, dying for what know is a 
hopeless ideal. Therefore we say, ‘ In Heaven’s 
name give us • peace ! Have ‘a settlement, but 
make no settlement which shall not be calculated, 
as far as human foresiglif, can prov.ide, to secure a 
permanent peace.’ ” 

These were strong words, and their^significance 
w'as heightened by the Avell-known independence 
of Sir .James Innes’s political outlook. 

A fortnight later Ix)rd Milner declared his 
mind on the same question. Both the occasion 
and the speech are of special interest. The High 
Commissioner had just returned from a fortnight 
at the front. On March 19th he left Capetown! in 
company with Sir Richard Solomon for the north- 
eastern districts of the Colony, which, having re- 
belled in November, had just been reduced to order 
by General Brabant and the “ Colonial Division,” 
W'hen the Free State invaders had been drawm off 
by Lord Roberts’s advance. After a week in the 
Colony, Lord Milner travelled on by rail to Bloem- 
fontein, which he reached on the 27th. It wras a 
stimulating and suggestive moment. He was now 
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the guest of the British Commander-in-Chief at 
the Presidency, where, just ten montlis ago, as 
the guest of President Steyn, lie had met Paul 
Kruger for the first time. The little Free 
State capital, then wrapped in its aceustomed 
quietude, was now filled with the tumultuous 
pjesence of a great army. But, complete as was 
the revolution accomplished by Lord Roberts’s 
advance, there were signs that the Boer was 
dying hard, even if lie were not coming to life 
again. On the, 30th a discpiie^ing engagement 
was fouglit at Karree Siding, and on the ;31st 
de W’^et dealt, his secon*^ shrewd blow at Sannah’s 
Post. 

VVith tjiis experience of the actualities of war, 
Lord Milner, leaving Bloemfontein on April 2nd, 
had returned to ('apetown. On the 12th he was 
presented with an appreciative address, signed by 
all, except one, of the Nonconformist ministers 
of religion resident in and around Capetown, in 
which personal affection for himself and approval 
of his policy were expressed. The action of these 
men was altogether exceptional. It was justified 
by the circumstance that in England Lord JNJilner’s 
policy had been subjected to the bitterest criticism 
in quarters where Nonconformist influence was 
predominant. Not only to Lord Courtney, but 
to other Liberal friends and associates, the High 
Commissioner had become a “lost mind.” To 
the Afrikander nationalists he was “ the enemy ” ; 
the efforts which had barely sufficed to keep the 
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administrative machinery of a British colony at 
the disposal of the Imperial Government were 
represented as the unconstitutional acts of a 
tyrannical proconsul ; having ruthlessly exposed 
the aspirations of the Afrikander nationalists he 
Avas now to become the destroyer of tlie Boer 
nation. The personal note in the address was, 
tlierefore, both instructive and welcome, and it 
elicited a response in which the charm of a 
calm and generous nature shines through an 

.unalterable determination to know and do the 

0 

right ; 

“ As regards myself peritonally, I Cannot but feel 
it is a great source of strength at a trying time to 
be assured of the confidence and approval of the 
men I see before me, and of all whom they repre- 
sent. You refer to my having to encounter mis- 
representation and antagonism. I do not wish to 
make too much of that. I have no doubt been 
exposed to much criticism and some abuse. There 
has, I sometimes think, been an exeefAional display 
of mendacity at my expense. But this is the fate 
of every public man who is forced by circumstances 
into a somewhat prominent position in a great 
crisis. And, after all, jiraise and blame have a 
wonderful way of balancing one another if you only 
give them time. 

“ I remember when I left England for South 
Africa three years ago, it ivas amidst a chorus of 
eulogy so excessive that it made me feel thoroughly 
uncomfortable. To protest w'ould haA c been use- 
less: it would only have ItKiked like affectation. 
So I just placed the surplus praise to my credit, so 
to speak, as something to live «n in the days which 
I surely knew must come sooner or later, if I did 
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my duty, when I would meet with undeserved 
censure. And certainly 1 have had to draw on 
that account rather Iieavily during the last nine 
months. Hut there is still a balance on the right 
side which, thanks to you and others, is now once 
more increasing. So I cannot pose as a martyr, 
and, what is more important, I cannot complain of 
any want of support. No man, placed as I have 
bCfen in a position of singular embarrassment, 
exposed to bitter attacks to which he could not 
reply, and unable to explain his conduct even to 
his own friends, has e\ er had jnore compensation 
to be thankful for tlinn 1 have had in the constant, 
devoted, l()rbearii*g support and oonfidcnce of all 
those South Africans, whether in this Colony, in 
Natal, or in tl\c Repuhlij's, wliose sympathy is with 
the British Empire. 

“ In the concluding paragraph of your address 
you refer weiglity and well-considered language 
to the conditions which you detau necessary for the 
future peace and prosperity of .South .^Vfriea, and 
for the ultimate harmony and fusion of its white 
races. I can only say that 1 entirely agree with 
the views expressed in that p;iragraph. The longer 
the struggle lasts, the greater tlie saerifiees which 
it involves, the stronger must surely be the deter- 
mination of all of us to achieve a settlement which 
will render the repetition of this terrible scourge 
impossible. ‘ Never again,’ must he the motto of 
all thinking, of all humane men. It is for that 
reason, not from any lust of coiujuest, not from 
any desire to trample on a gallant, if misguided, 
enemy, that we desire that the settlement shall be 
no patchwork and no compromise ; that it shall 
leave no room for misunderstanding, no opportunity 
for intrigue, for the revival of impossible ambitions, 
or the accumulation of enormous armaments. 
President Kriiger has said that he wants no more 
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Conventions, and I entirely agree with him. A 
compromise of that sort is unfair to e\'erybody. If 
there is one thing of which, after recent experiences, 
I am absolutely convinced, it is that the vital 
interests of all those who live in South Africa, of 
our present enemies as much as of those who are 
on our side, demand that there should not be tw’o 
dissimilar and antagonistic political systems in that 
whicli nature and history have irre\ ocably decidfd 
must be one country, 'fo agree to a compronuse 
which would leave any ambiguity on tliat point 
would not be magnanimity : it would be weakness', 
ingratitude, and enielty — ingratitude to the heroic 
dead, and cruelty to the unborn generations. 

“ But when I say tliat, do not tliink that I wish to 
join in the outcry, at present so prevalent, against 
the fine old virtue of magnlinimity. 1 believe in it 
as much as ever I did, and there is plenty of room 
for it in the South Africa of to-day. V\"ccan show 
it by a frank recognition of what is great and 
admirable in the character of our enemies ; by not 
maligning them as a body because of the sins of the 
few% or perhaps even of many, individuals. We can 
show it by not crowing excessively over our 
victories, and by not thinking e\ il m e\ ery one 
w^ho, for one reason or another, is unable to join in 
our legitimate rejoicings. W'c can show it by 
.striving to take care that our treatment of those 
w’ho liave been guilty of rebellion, wliilc character- 
ised by a just severity towards the really guilty 
parties, should be devoid of ajiy .spirit of \ indictive- 
ness, or of race-prejudice. We can show it, above 
all, w'hen this dire struggle is over, by proving 
by our acts that they libelled us who said that we 
fought for gold or any material advantage, and 
that the rights and privileges wdiich we have 
resolutely claimed for ourselves we arc prepared 
freely to extend to others, e\'en* to those who have 
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♦ 

fought against us, whenever they are prepared 
loyally to accept them.” * 

It is the third of three critical utterances of 
which each is summarised, as it were, in a single 
luminous phrase. To the Cape Dutch he spoke 
at Graaf Rcinet, after their own manner : “ Of 
course you arc loyal ! ” 'I'o England, on the 
Uitlander’s behalf, he wrote : “ The ease for intcr- 
v^tion is overwhelming.” And now he gathered 
the whole long lesson of the war into the two 

words, “ never again.” 

^(1 • 

A month later Mr. (’hamberlain, speaking at 
Birmingham llth^, liiade a general state- 

ment of the nature of the settlement upon which 
the British (Government had determined. 'fhe 
separate existence of the Hepublies, “ eonsbintly 
intriguing as they had done with foreign nations, 
constantly promoting agitation and disaffection 
in our own colonies," was to be tolerated no longer; 
but the “individual liberties" of the Boers were 
to be preserved. After the war was over a period 
of Crown Colony go% ernment would be necessary ; 
“ but,” he added, “ as soon as it is safe and possible 
it will be the desire and the intentioii of Her 
Majesty’s (Government to introduce these States 
into the great circle of self-governing colonies.” 
In making this pronouncement Mr. Chamberlain 
referred in terms of just sc\ erity to the injurious 
influence which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as 
th<? official leader of .the Ijibcral party, had exer- 

' ( d. 2«l. 
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cised upon the diplomatic contest of the preceding 
year. At the precise period M'hen a word might 
have been worth anything to the cause of peace, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he said— - 

“ had again and again declaimed his own opinion 
that not only was war out of the question, but that 
military preparations of any kind were altoj^tljipr 
unnecessary. I do not speak of the wisdom 
which dictated such an cxpressi<.)n of opinion,” 
jSIr. Chamberlain continued, “ altliough he repcatd! 
that statement three days before tlie ultimatum 
was delivered, and a week befoye the iin asion of 
Natal took place. I do not speak, therefore, of his 
foresight. But what is to be said of the patriotism 
of a man who is not a single individual but who 
represents a great party by virtue of his position — 
although he does not represent it by \ irtue of his 
opinion — what is to be said of sucli a man who, at 
such a time, should countermine the endeavours 
for peace of Her Majesty's Go^ eminent { ” 

And in the same speech Mr. Chamberlain warned 
his fellow-countrynnen “against the‘'cff’orts which 
would be made by the politicians to snatch from 
them the fruits of a victor}* wliich M*ouid l>e won 
by their .soldiers ; and in particular against the 
campaign of misrepresentation which had been 
commenced already by Mr. Paul, the Stop-the- 
War Committee, and the “ other l)odies which 
were so lavish with what they were pleased to 
call their ‘accurate information.’” 

Had Sir Hemy* Campbell-Bannennan seen fit 
to profit by the experience of the past, tlie whole 
of the suffering and loss of the next year and a 
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half of wanton hostilities, in all human probability, 
would have been avoided. But Mr. Chamberlain’s 
rebuke was disregarded. The senseless and un- 
natural alliance between the Afrikander nationalists 
and the Liberal Opposition was renewed. It is 
quite true tliat the oflieial leader of the Opposition, 
in ^speaking at Glasgow on .lune 7th, tw’o days 
after Lord Roberts had occupied l*retoria, declared 
that, in respect of tlie settlement, “ one broad prin- 
ciple” must be laid down--- 

“ the British 1 mparial power, whicJi has hitherto 
been supreme in effect in South Africa, must in 
future be suprejne in fonu as well as in effect, and 
this naturally carries with it the point which is 
sometimes put in the foreground, namely, that 
there must Jie no possibility that any such outbreak 
of hostilities as we have been witnessing shall again 
occur, . . . I'he two conquered States must, in some 
form or under some condition, become States of the 
British Empire.” 

But when Sir* Henry Cam}>bell-Bannerman pro- 
ceeded to inform his audience how this wius to 
be done, he used expressions which not only robbed 
his original statement of all significance as an 
indication of British unanimity, but conveyed a 
direct intimation to the Afrikander nationalists 
that their endeavours to frustrate the declared 
objects of the Unionist Ciovernment would receive 
the support and encouragement of the Opposition 
in England. His words were : 

*‘We need have no doubt how it is to be done. 
By applying our Liberal principles, the Liberal 

84 
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principles from which the strength of the Empire 
has been derived, and on which it depends. Let 
ns apply our Liberal principles, and whether our 
party be in a majority, or in a minority, I think that 
it is well in our power to secure that these prin- 
ciples shall be applied. [The General Election was 
imminent.] Let us restoi'c as early as possible, and 
let us maintain, those rights of self-government 
which give not only life and vigour, but content- 
ment and loyalty to every colony which enjoys 
them. ...” 

“Liberal principles,” w'hen applied to a given_ 
administrative - problem, as Mr, Chamberlain took 
occasion to point out (.Tune IPth), meant, for 
practical purposes, the ^.pinions wliicli prominent 
members of the liberal party were known to 
hold upon the matter in question. Lord (then Mr.) 
Courtney was for autonomy — “ the re-establish- 
ment of the independence of the two Ilepublics.” 
Mr. Bryce advocated “the establishment of two 
protected States, which would have a sham inde- 
pendence of not much advantage to them for any 
practical or useful purpose, but very dangerous to 
us.’ And then there was Mr. Morley. Now 
Mr. Morley, only a week before, at Oxford 
(June 10th), had condemned not only the W'ar, but 
by implication, the rejection of President Kriiger’s 
illusory Franchise Bill. 

“ I assert,” said Mr. Morley, “ that the evils 
which have resulted from the war immeasurably 
transcend the evils with which it was proposed to 
deal, ... I abhor the whole transaction of the 
war, I think in many ways it is an irreparable 
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situation, We have done a great wrong — a wrong 
of which I believe there is scarcely any English- 
man living who will not bitterly repent.” * 

With these words frcsli in liis memory, Mr. Cham- 
berlain continued : 

“ Is Mr. Morley a Liberal { 1 do not know in that 
case what would become of the i\ew territories if 
hisf)rineiples were a})plied. IJiit this I do know -- 
that in that ease you would have immediately to 
get rid of Sir Alfred Milner, who is the one great 
ofhei#! in South Africa who has shown from the 
"^rst a true grasj) of tlie situation ; and you would 
have also to gel ridT)f the Colonial Secretary, which 
would not, perhaps, matter.” * 

* < 

And so in 1000 after the Haid. after the long 

diplomatic conHiet, after the sudden revelation of 

% 

* Mr, iMorlcy lm< tlic tltMihtful inr^rit of rm'utly an 

April 27th, liMMl, he alluflod toUo* South Afriran W ar “ that dcluhive 
aiul guilty war,” in an address to the MiLdity ( hih. Aocordin^^ to The 
TimeM rc[>tn‘t this <*\pro'<!^iou was ri*roivo<l with rhtMos. 

^ It may |>c*rha[>s he ohjiM to<l that sonic r nMlit shouhi have hcen 
allowed to Sir H»*nry rf amjihcll-ltaiincrnian in view of the fart that a 
sum of £41dW)7,4<M) wa^ voted in ('omniitler of Snp[dy in thr House 
of ( ’onmnms for military rr«|uirrmrnt>, priirtirally without disrussinn, 
within four atid a half hours on June llUh, llMMh I'his ohjrction is 
ftuswrml hy the wiwds usimI hy thr Duke of Hevonshirr tm the 
«imr day: “I am afraid I must trll Sir Hriii y < amphrU-lkunirnniin 
that he i« not !ik(dy to rrca ivr from any rrromiiti(»n. either effusiie 
or othenvij*e, of the patriotism of his |mrty. It is «|uite trm* that, as* 
he tf>ok enulit to liiinself aiul his friends, they have not ofl'ered any 
Opposition to our demand.^ for .snpplie.s or to the military measures 
w hich it has Uuui hnind necessary for the Hovernmeut to take ; hut the 
rifason for that prudent ahstinence i,s not very far to seek. Sir Henry 
( ampheil-Bannernmn and his friendw knew very well that any faidious 
oppo.«sition to the ffmntin^ of these supplies would ha\e hrought down 
wpon them the almost unanimons eondemnaiion of the whole jH*ople ; 
and Sir Henry {’iimphelklkninerman is inneh too shrewd and Sfuisihle 
a man to risk the dan^jer of eommittin;^ for his |mrty an act of political 
to Womt'nV Liin^raJ I'nioidst 
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the military strength of the Republic^, after the 
ambitions of the Afrikander nationalists had been 
unmasked, and after the Dutch subjects of the 
Queen liad risen in arms — the Liberal friends of 
the South African Dutch set themselves to do 
again what they had done in 1880. Just as then 
President Kriiger wrote,' on behalf of himself and 
his Afrikander allies, to I-,ord (then Mr.) Courtney: 
“ The fall of Sir Bartic Frere . . . will be useful. 

. . . We have done our duty, and used all legiti- 
mate influence to cause the [Federation] proposalir" 
to fail ’* ; so now these Boer sympathisers prepared 
to work hand in hand with the Afrikander 
nationalists in their endeavour to secure the “ fall ” 
of Lord Milner, and to cause the Annexation pro- 
posals to “ fail.” Happily the analogy ends here. 
Upon the “ anvil ” of Lord Milner the “ hammers ” 
of the enemies of the Empire were worn out — 
J'ritantur viallci, rcmanct incus-. 

i 

' June 20th, 1880. { '. 2, Mr,. 
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THE “ coxcn.iATiox ” :movemext 

The correspoiKleiice Ibrwurded to the Colonial 
Office during the first half of the year 1900 by 
tjord Milner, and ^ presented to tjie House of 
Commons in time for tlie Settlement debate of 
July 25th, furuishes a j*omplcte record of the 
origin of the “ conciliation ” movement. The 
Avliole of thi^s interesting and significant <‘ollection 
of documents is worthy of attention ; hut all that 
can be done here is to direct the notice of the 
reader to one or two of its mt)re salient features — 
features which illustrate the extraordinary condition 
of the Cape C^olony, and explain how the dis- 
affection of the Dutch subjects of tlie Crown was 
to be first aggravated, aiul then used as a means 
of saving the independence of the llepublics. 
The jM)sition taken up by the Hond at the end 
of ,January (1900) in view of Mr. Schreiner's 
gradual coinersion to the side of the Imperial 
Government, is sutfieiently indicated in the reso- 
lution prepared for submission to the annual 
Congress, to which reference has been already ‘ 
made. It wa.s, in effect, a condemnation not 

* 8ei» pw 340 
373 
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only of the British Government, but of the Cape 
Government also, in so far as it had eo-operated 
with the Imperial authorities, and a determination 
to prevent tlie war from being carried to a logical 
and successful conclusion b)' the incorporation of 
the Boer llepublics into the system of British 
Soutli Africa. The annual Congress, at which 
these opinions were to be aflirmed, was announced 
to be held at Somerset East, on IVIarch 8th. I.<ord 
Milner, however, represented to Mr. Schreiner^ 
that it was very undesirable that such a demon- 
stration should take place ; and, through Mr. 
Schreiner’s influence, the»Congress nvas postponed. 
But the Prime Minister, in undertaking to use his 
influence with the Bond to prevent a denunciation 
of the policy of the Imperial (io\ernmcnt at so 
critical a period, e.xpresscd tlie hope that the 
loyalists on their side woidd refrain from any 
public demonstration of an opposite character. 

This abstinence from agiUition, which was 
obviously desirable in the public interests at a 
time of intense political excitement, by no means 
suited the leaders of the Bond. Ona Jjund, in 
commenting upt)n the postijonemeut of the 
Congre.ss, incidentally reveals the real consideration 
which made it w’orth while for the Bond to 
promote an agitation of this kind, 'fhe Bond 
organ regrets that the Congre.ss has been postponed. 
And why ? 

“ It is said that the [South African] League would 
have held a Congress had the Bond Congress been 
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ir 

held. We have nothing to do with wliat the 
League docs or does not do ; as a matter of fact, 
its opinion has already been published in the 
Imperial Blue-books. We were of opinion that it 
womd have been the duty of tlie .^Vfnkander party ‘ 
to express itself at the Congress in unmistekable 
terms, and resolutely, in order thereby to maintain 
its true position and strengthen the hands of its 
friAids in Enghuid who have courageously and 
with self-saerilice striven for the good and just 
cause.” ' 

This, then, was the real object of the agitation — 
to ‘‘strengthen tl^* hands of the .friends of the 
Afrikander party in Kngland.” 'I'he writer of this 
article suggests, however, that there is still a 
prospect that the “good cause” may be promoted, 
alter ^1, iu the way which he desires. 

'I’his prosj)cct was speedily realised. tVith 
characteristic astuteness, the Bond leaders dis- 
covered a method by winch their object could be 
achieved witlymt exposing themselves to the 
reproach of “ stirring up strii'e.” The meetings 
were to be held, not as Bond meetings, but as 
“conciliation” meetings, ’riie manner in which 
the machinery of the conciliation movement was 
originally set in motion will a[)pcar from the 
following telegram, which President Kriiger sent 
to President Steyn on .January ‘JOth that is, a 
little more than a month before the Bond Congress 
was postponed : 

“ A certain E. 1'. Hargrove, an English journalist, 
about whom Dr. Leyds formerly wrote that he 

' <:d. sc.i. 
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had done much In Holland to work up the peace 
memorial to Queen Victoria, has come here, as he 
says, from Sauer and Merriman, who are ready to 
range themselves openly on our side, to make 
^propaganda in the Cape Colony, provided an 
official declai-ation is given that the Republics only 
desire to secure complete independence. He 
wished that I should write a letter to Queen 
Victoria, but this I refused, and thought it desirable 
that I should write a letter to him personally, in 
which an answer is given to ins (piestion. He 
thinks that a great propaganda ca?i be made in 
the Cape Colony, whereby iriHuence can be brought 
to bear again op tlie English people and tlie world. 
I myself do not expect much result, but think that* 
a letter can do good,, and should be glad to have 
your opinion and obserxatibns as soon as possible.”’ 

This telegram, one of the many ^ocunients 

found at Bloemfontein upon its occupation by 

Lord Roberts, is supplemented by the further fads 

disclosed by the investigations of the C'oncressions 

Commission, that a sum of €1,000 was advanced 

€ 

to Mr. Hargrove by the manager of the Netlicr- 
lands Railway on February Ord. liJOO, and that 
this loan, paid in specie, was “ debited to tlie 
account ‘ Political Situation,’ to be hereafter 
arranged with the Government.” 'Fhe purposes 
for which Mr. Hargrove se<*ured this large sum 
are stated in the following (jucstion and answer; 

Q. 591. “ Did he ask for money to carrj' out 

this object [i.e to .stop the war on the assurance 
that the Boers wanted nothing more than their 
independence] ? ” 


‘ i'4. 261. 
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Mr. J. van Kuktschmak, General Manager of 
the Netherlands South African R^iilway Company : 
“ Yes ; he said he liud trj^velling expenses to defray, 
a lot of publications to issue, and books to be 
written, and he asked for money for these 
purposes.” ‘ 

Three months later President Kriiger’s telegram 
wt^ laid before the two ministers whose names it 
contained by Mr. Schreiner, at Cord Milner’s 
request, in order tluit they might have an oppor- 
tunity of “ repudiatitig or explaining the allegations 
afieeting themseh’cs which it contained.” Both 
Mr. Merriman atul Mr. Sauer denied that Mr. 
Hargrove had •received ^iny Authority from them 
to \ise their names “ in the manner which he 

’ ( «l. aUtt noted that the was 

jiaiil at of I*. W. Heitz *’ Itln* State Secretary). in tlie 

(.-oncesjhionjt i'ori!nii>>ion the tollowinij iett**r puhli.nhed : 

r.NT Phktoiii.^. 

•* 7 Apri/, imiK 

‘*1*0 VA.V KuKIX van \ CKN, , 

“I>iK«iToii OK nu: N.Z.A. Rv. ( o. 

** lioN*ii. S»n, — W ith rel'erence to a letter (^f his K\celleiicy the 
AmljMi-Srsailor, dated 'id .March la>tt with retereroe Mr. Statham 
and the latterV rei|ueM lor an of £.‘d«W> for furniture and 

such like, 1 have the honour to inlorm you coatidentially that the 
Kxecutive Counril ha*» re>ohed to |j‘rant tldw ^^entleinan Stathani an 
tttmmnt of iJloO. As, accordiiii*; to j»reviou*< a^rreement, a yearly 
allowanre is paid to Mr. Stiithani hy your ('ujnpaay, I have the 
honour to re»j|»e.st you kindly to |»;iy out to the said Mr. Sbithani 
the Hinn ijfranted him. His Rxcellencv the .\nd)a»s;»dor is likewise 
l>ein|yf informed of this deri*«i<m of the R.\<*cutive ( ouneih — I have, etc.j» 

“ %1, \W Kku/, Siutr Srrrffnrif,** 

{q, im') 

Mr. Stiitham is understood to ha've Inwn a frecjiient contrihutor to 
tho«e LiWm! jourimls which ««ym{KithimHi with tlie IJoer caum. Ilk 
ttiknvaiice, however, had tmmd l>efoirti! the war broke out. 
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appeared to have done.” And on April 19th 
Mr. Merriinan liiinself wrote to Mr. Hargrove 
to ask for an explanation. To this letter Mr. 
Hargrove replied immediately: 

“ This is not an answer to your note of this date, 
but is to ask you to allow me to show yovir note to 
a friend of yours and of mine. As it is marked 
‘ private ’ I cannot do tliis until I hear from you. 
Would you be so good as to send word by the 
driver of the cab which waits ? . . .” 

In a second letter, wTitten pn the same day 
(April 19th), and presumably after he had con- 
sulted the mutual friend iij. question, Mr. Hargrove 
Avrote : 

“ Knowing as you do that I never told yo\i of my 
proposed trip to Pretoria, that I ne\ cr talked the 
matter over with you in any shape or foru^,, you 
may be sure that when I got there I did not speak 
or make promises in your behalf. Put 1 did 
mention your name in this way : I t!f>ld President 
Kriiger of a conversation I had hatl witl> Mr. 
Sauer, in Avhich I had asked him Avhat his attitude 
Avould be in the event of the licpuhlics ollering to 
withdraw their forces from colonial territory on 
the condition that their independence would l>e 
recognised. Mr. Sauers rcj)ly was that, in those 
circumstances he Avould, in his {>crsonal capac'ity, 
most certainly urge the acceptance f)f that offer, 
and that, although he could speak for himself only, 
he thought it probable you would do the same.” 

Mr. Hargrove adds that the “ misconception ” 
embodied in President Kriiger s telegram is due 
to the circumstance that it w’as probably dictated 
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in a hurry, amidst a rush of other business,” and 
contained a “ hasty and more or less careless 
account ” of a “ long talk ” translated to l.he 
President by Mr. Reitz from English into Dutch. 

Mr. Hargrove at tlie same time forwarded a 
copy of this letter to Mr. Sauer. With this latter 
rrllnister ol‘ the C'rown i\e enjoyed a more intimate 
acquaintance, since, as Lord Milner points out,* 
he had been Mr. Sauer's travelling companion 
during this latter’s “ well meant, but unsuccessful, 
journey to Wodehouse, which was immediately 
followed by the rebellion t»f that disLrii t.” 

'Phis, then, *was the fchara’eter of the man who 
travelled throughout the Colony, addressing meet- 
ings of tlie Dutch })opulation, in order that “the 
hands of the friends of the ^Xfrikauder party in 
England might be strengthened." At the People’s 
Congress, held at (iraaf Iteinet (3Iay ,'K)th) he 
rose to his fi^ll stature. “ The worst foes of the 
British Empire," he said. ’ “ were not the Bocts, 
but those who had stC uj) the howl lor annexa- 
tion.” And he concluded by urging his audience 
to renevv their hopes, for he belie\ ed that “ if they 
did everything in their power to show what was 
right they wotiltl wiji in the end." On the follow- 
ing day Mr. Hargrove was asked, in the name of 
the Congress, to continue liis agitation in England. 
The C’ongi'css, however, did not propose to rely 

* la luH roveriiig^ Cd. llMJ. For Uh» circuiii^taneeH 

of Mr, Sauor'n rmi to Donlwndit oa the ot'casioa laeutioaed see note 

* As re|>c»rted in TAe fh/sf 7tmrs, (\L *01. 
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exclusively upon Mr, Hargrove’s efforts. It re- 
solved to send a deputation of Cape colonists “to 
tell the simple truth as they know it ” to the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland, 

There is one other fact which is disclosed by 
*this official correspondence from the High Com- 
missioner to tlie Secretary of State which cannot 
be overlooked. Mr. Mcrriman and Mr. Sauer 
both repudiated absolutely President Kriiger’s 
stivtement that Mr. I^a^gro^■c “had come here 
[i.c. to IVctoria], us he sa}s. ^from Sauer and 
Merriman.” In view of this repudiation, it is 
.somewhat startling to find that the letters cover- 
ing the minutes of the conciliation meetings, 
forwarded to Lord Milner from time to time 
with the request that they may he sent on to the 
Colonial Office, bear the signature of Mr. Albert 
Cartwright, as honorary sceretary of the Concilia- 
tion Committee of South Africa. Mr. Albert 
Cartwright was editor of The South African 
iVeit'i' — that is to say, of the journal which, as 
we have noticed before, served as the medium 
for the expre.ssion of the political views of Mr. 
Memman and Mr, Sauer. .(\t the period in ques- 
tion 7'hr South jifrican A’t're.y rendered itself 
notorious by circulating the absurd, but none the 
less injuriou.s, report that (General Buller and his 
army had surrendered to the Boers in Natal and 
agreed to return to England on parole ; by pub- 
lisliing stories of imaginary JlJoer victories; by 
eulogising Mr. Haigrove, whose acceptance of the 
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£1,000 from the Netherlands liailway it definitely 
denied; and by its persistent and vehement de- 
nunciations of Lord Milner. At a later period 
Mr. Cartwright was convicted ol‘ a defamatory 
libel on Lord Kitchener, and condemned to a 
term of imprisonment.’ 

Tlie situation thus brought about is described 
by I.,ord Milner in a passage in the despatch? 
which covers the transnussion of tlie newspaper 
report of the People’s Congiess at C^raaf Heinet. 

After stating tluit in return for Mr. Schreiner’s 

^ * 

efforts to secure the postponement of the Rond 
('ongress, he^ had himself persuaded the leaders 
of the Progressive })arty to abstain from any 
public demonstrutuHJ of their opinions, he writes : 

“There was a truce of (iod on both sides. Then 
came the ‘conciliatiot}' movement, and tlie country' 
was stirred from end to end by a series t)f meetings 
much more violent and mischievous than the regular 
Ron<l CongrtKs would have been, though, of course, 
on the same lines. The truce being thus broken, 
it would have been useless and. as a matter of 
fact, I did not attempt to restrain an c.xpres.sion 
of opinion on the other side. Hence the long 
scries of meetings lield in Rritisii centres to pro- 
nounce in favour of the anne.xation of both 
Republics, and to give cortlial support to the 
policy of Her Majesty’s (Government and myself 
personallj’. On tlie whole, the utterances at 
these meetings have been marked by a modera- 
tion totally absent in the tone of the conciliators. 
But no doubt a certain number of violent things 

' See ji. •ij’f. 

• C«|, 201, of Juno Oth, lIKKX 
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have been said, and a certain amount of unneces- 
sajy heat generated. 1 do not think, however, 
that tho.se [the loyalists] who have held these 
meetings, under extraordinary pro\'oeation, are 
greatly to blame if this has occasionally been the 
case.” 

That the “ conciliation ” mo\'ement exercised a 
most injurious influence in a colony of which 
,a considerable area was in rebellion or undler 
martial law, and where the majority of the in- 
habitants were in sympathy with the enemy is 
obvious. But from the point of \’iew of the 
Afrikander nationalists it was afi intelligible and 
effective method of promoting the objects which 
they had in view. ^Vhat' is amazing is the pjirt 
which was played in it by Englishmen, and the 
confident manner in which the promoters of the 
movement relied upon the political co-(ypcration 
of the friends of the Boers in the ranks of the 
Ijiberal party ir» England. Every .rVfrikander who 
attended these meetings knew that lie was doing 
his best to arouse hatred against the Englishman 
and sympathy for the Boer. The nature of the 
resolutions to which he gave his adherence left 
him in no doubt on this poifjt. 

“ The war,” said Mr. A. B. de \’’illicrs, at the 
People’s Congress, “ was the most unrighteous war 
that was ever pursued. The .simple aim was 
to seize the Republics. If that was persisted in, 
Afrikanders would not rest. , . . Britain would 
efface the Republics and make the people .slaves. 
Race hatred would then be prolonged from genera- 
tion to generation,” 
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To publish abroad such opinions as these was 
obviously to invite rebellion in the Cape Colony, 
to encourage tlie resistance of the Boers, and to 
embarrass the British authorities, both civil and 
military, throngliout South Africa. This was pre- 
cisely what the .^Vfrikander nationalist desired to 
do. But what is to he thought of the English- 
nmn wljo, both in the Cape Ctdony and in 
England, took part in this " conciliation ” move- 
ment ? Surely they did not desire these same 
• results. Were they, then, the comrades or tlie 
dupes of tlie Affikaiuha- nationalists? This is a 
question upon which the iiplividual reader may 
be left to form his owif judgment. 

This much, at least, is eertain. What gave the 
Afrikander nationalists the jiower to bring about 
the second invasion ol' the Cape Colony, and to 
inflict a year and a half of guerilla warfare upon 
South Africa, ivns the co-operation of these 
Englishmen — whether comrades or dupes — who 
opposed the annexation of the lUqnililics. The 
intense sympathy felt liy the .fVfrikanders for their 
defeated kinsmen was natural ; but the means by- 
which it was enflameil were artificial. Lord Milner 
himself, with his ai-eustomed serenity of judgment, 
refused to take a “gloomy view” of the question 
of racial relations in the Colony, still less in South 
Africa as a whole. 

“ If it is true,” he wrote on .lime Gth, “as the 
‘ conciliators ’ are nev^T tired of threatening us, that 
race hatred will be eternal, why should they make 
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such filrious efforts to keep it up at the present 
moment? The very vehemence of their declara- 
tions that the Afrikanders will never forgive, nor 
forget, nor accjuiesce, seems to me to indicate a 
considerable and well-justified anxiety on their part 
lest these terrible things should, after all, happen.” 

But while the Cape Colony was in the throes^ of 
this agitation, British soldiers were gallantly fighting 
their way to Johannesburg and Pretoria. During 
the six w'eeks of Lord Roberts’s “ prolonged and 
enforced halt” at Bloemfontein (March 18th — ‘ 
May 1st), and subsequently, while the Army was 
advancing upon the* Transvaal, considerable pro- 
gress was made in the work of clearing the Colony 
of the republican invaders and re-establishing 
British authority in the districts in which the 
Dutch had risen in rebellion. In the course of 
these operations a large number of rebels had 
fallen into the hands of the Inijperial military 
authorities, and it was the question of the treat- 
ment of these colonial rebels that was destined 
to bring Mr. Schreiner into direct conflict with 
those of his ministers w'ho still held the opinions 
of the Bond. 

In the middle of April Lord Milner had receive 
from Mr. Chamberlain a despatch containing a 
preliminary statement of the opinion of the Home 
Government upon the two questions of the com- 
pensation of loyalists and the punishment of 
rebels, and on April 14th he requested his 
ministers to give formal expreimon to their jiews 
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upon the subjects to which Mr. Chamberlain had 
drawTi his attention. A fortnight later Lord 
Milner reported to the Home Government the 
conclusions at which Mr. Schreiner and his fellow- * 
ministers had arrived. Trial by jury for persons 
indicted for high treason must be abandoned, 
sin^ it would be impossible for the Crown to 
obtain the necessary convictions, and a special 
tribunal must be established by statute. As 
regards the nature of the punishment to be in- 
*flicted upon the rebels, Mr. Schreiper wrote : 

“Ministers submit that the (;nds of justice would 
be served by Ihe selection of a certain limited 
number of the principal oflenders, whose trials 
would mark the magnitude of their offence and 
whose punishment, if found guilty, would act as 
a deterrent. For the remainder, ministers believe 
that the interests both of sound policy and of 
public morality would be .served if Her Gracious 
Majesty were mo\ ed to issue, as an act of grace, 
a Proclamation* of amnesty under which, upon 
giving proper security for their good behaviour, 
all persons chargeable with high treason, except 
those held for trial, might be enlarged and allowed 
to return to their avoiaitions." ' 

The substance of tlie Ministers' Minutes con- 
taining tliesc conclusions, and the arguments by 
which they were supported — notably an appeal 
to the “ Canadian precedent ” — were telegraphed 
to the Home Government, and on May 4th 
Mr. Chamberlain repli^‘d, also by telegram. While ^ 

‘ Cd. 204. 
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the people of Great Britain were animated by no 
vindictive feeling against “ those who had been or 
were in arms against Her Majesty’s forces, whether 
enemies or rebels ” — did, in fact, desire that all 

' 4 ' 

racial animosity sliould disappear in South Africa 
at the earliest possible moment after the war was 
over — the “ sentiments of both sides ” must be 
taken into consideration. The consetjuences which 
would ensue from “ the rankling sense of injustice ” 
that would arise if the rebels were actually placed 
in a better position after the struggle was over 
than those wlio had risked lile and j)roperty in 
the determination tc\ remain “ loyal to their Queen 
and flag,” would be no less serious than the bad 
results to be anticipated from any display of a 
revengeful policy on the part of the loyalists. 
He continued ; 

“ ClemcJicy to rebels is a jiolicy which has the 
hearty sympathy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but ju.stice to loyalists is an obligation of duty 
and honour. The question is, how can these two 
policies be harmonised ? It is clear that, in the 
interest of future peace, it is necessary to show that 
rebellion cannot be iridulged in with impunity, and 
above all that, if unsuccessful, it is not a profitable 
business for the rebel. Otherwise the State would 
be oflTering a premium to rel)ellion. 'I'he present 
moment, therefore, while the w'ar is still proceetling, 
and while efforts may still be made to tempt British 
subjects into rebellious courses, is in any case not 
appropriate for announcing that such action may 
be ind^ulged in with absolute impunity. And if, 
has been suggested, a great* many of the Queen’s 
rebdlious subjects are the mere tools of those who 
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have deceived them, it is important that these should 
be made aware individually tliat, whatever their 
leaders may tell them, rebellion is a punishable 
offence. 

“ Up to this time very lenient treatment has been 
meted out to rebels. Although, according to the 
law of the (’ape Colony, and under martial law, the 
punishment of death might have been inflicted, in 
no iase lias any rebel suffered the capital penalty, 
and the vist majority have been permitted for the 
present to return to their homes and to resume 
their occupations. 'Fhere are many degrees in tlie 
arime of rebellion. Her Majesty's (iovernment 
desire that in any t-ase means shall* he found for 
dealing effectually with: (1) 'I’he ringleaders and 
promoters ; (2) tJiose who have Committed outrages 
or looted the property of their loyal fellow-suhjcels ; 
(3) those who ha\'e committed acts contrary to the 
usages of ci\*i!iseii warfare, such as abuse of the white 
flag, firing on hospitals, etc. 'I'here remain (4) those 
who, though not guilty of either of those off’em-cs. 
have openly and willingly waged war against Her 
Majesty's forces ; (5) those who confined themselves 
to aiding Her Majesty’s enemies by giving informa- 
tion or furnishing provisions; and (G) tiiose who 
can satisfactorily pro\e that they acted under com- 
pulsion. in the opinion of Her Majesty’s (iovern- 
ment a distinction ought to be, if possible, drawn 
between these different classes. 

"Her Majesty’s (iovernment recognise the diffi- 
culty of indicting for high treason all who have 
taken part w’ith tlie enemy, and they would suggest, 
for the consitleration of your ministers, the expe- 
diency of investing either the Special .Tudicial 
Commission which, as stated in your telegram of 
28th April, is contemplated by your ministers, or 
a separate Commission, with powers to schedule 
the names of all persons implicated in the rebellion 
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under the various heads indicated above. It would 
be necessary to decide beforehand how the different 
categories should then be dealt with. As regards 
1, 2, and 3, they would, of course, be brought before 
the Judicial Commission and tried by them. Might 
not 4 and .5 be allowed to plead guilty, and be 
thereupon either sentenced to a fine carrying with 
it disfranchisement, or released on recognisances, 
to come up for judgment when called upon (this 
also to involve disfranchisement), while ^ might be 
subjected to disfranchisement alone ? Her M ajesty’s 
Government offer these as suggestions for the con- 
sideration of your ministers. 

“ In regard to the reasons urged by your ministers 
in favour of a general amnesty, Her Majesty’s 
Government would' poii]t out that they are of a 
highly controversial character, and it is impossible 
to discuss them fully at a moment when an indica- 
tion of the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
is urgently required. Her Majesty’s (iovenunent, 
would only observe that the policy M'hich they have 
indicated in this telegram appcai-s to them to be 
one not merely of justice, but of clemency, which 
the whole white population of tlic Colony might 
well accept as satisfactorj', and which should not, 
any more than the ordinary administration of justice, 
encourage the natives to thi«ik that the two white 
races are pennanently disunitt'd, while with cs[>ecial 
reference to the third reason, it may be observed 
that the expediency of the action to be taken in 
such cases depends upon circumstances which must 
vary greatly according to date and localit^^ In 
Lower Canada in 1887-38 there was a revolt during 
peace against the Queen’s authority, founded on 
grievances under constitutional conditions which 
were recognised as unsatisfactory by the Govern- 
ment of the day, and altered by subsequent legis- 
lation. In the Cape there has been adhesion to 
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the Queen’s enemies during war by those who have 
not even the pretext of any grievance, and who 
have for a generation enjoyed full constitutional 
liberty. In Canada the insurrection was never a 
formidable one from a military point of view ; in 
the Cape it has added very largely to the cost Jind 
difficulty of the war, and has entailed danger and 
heavy loss to Her Majesty’s troops.” ' 

♦ 

This estimate of the guilt of the Cape rebels — 
moderate in the light of British colonial history, 
merciful beyond dispute as judged by the practice 
of foreign States Cailcd to commend itself to the 
Afrikander Ministry. On May 29th. when the full 
text of the Cape ministers' mftnites and enclosures 
had reached the Colonial Office. Lord Milner 
iiK|uircd cjf Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf of his 
ministers, whether the disfranchisement proposed 
was for life or h)r a pc^riod only ; and further, 
whether, in view of their iuller knowledge of the 
representations^of the Cape Ministry, the views of 
the Home Cio\ ernmcnt wore still to be accepted as 
those expressed in the despaU-h of May 4th. To 
these tjucstions Mr. Chamberlain replied, by tele- 
gram, on June lOth. that the (iovernment contiTiued 
to hold the opinion that the policy already sug- 
gested should be substantially adhered to ; while, 
as to the period of disfranchisement, he pointed 
out that - 

“ conviction and sentence for high treason carried 
with it disfranchisement for life, and if the offenders 
w'ere spared the other and se\crer penalties; of 


Cd. 264. 
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rebellion, justice seemed to demand tliat they should 
suffer the full political penalty. Disfranchisement 
for life did not seem to Her Majesty’s Government 
to be a A'ery serious punishment for rebellion.” 

On June 11th Lord Milner Avas informed by 
Mr. Schreiner that ministers were hopelessly 
divided on the subject of the treatment of<.the 
rebels, and that their differences could not be 
composed, and on the following day he replied 
that, if he could not receive the supjwrt of a 
unanimous Cabinet to which lyj, as (iovernor, was 
constitutionally entitled, he would be compelled, 
in the discharge of his ^luty, to seek it elsewhere. 
Mr. Schreiner’s resignation, which was placed in 
Lord Milner’s hands on the next day, was followeti 
by the appointment, on .June 18th. of a Progres- 
sive Ministr}’’ Muth Sir Ciordon Sprigg as Prime 
Minister and Sir .fames Rose Innes as Attorney- 
General. Mr. Schreiner, in his ipemorandum of 
June 11th, had fonvarded to Lord Milner documents 
containing particulars of the individual views of 
the members of his Cabinet. Mr. Solomon, the 
Attorney-General, was prepared to adopt a policy 
in respect of the treatment of the relxJs, and the 
machinerj' by which that {mliey was to be carrie<l 
out, which appeared to him to involve nothing 
that would prevent “complete accord f>etween 
Her Majesty’s Government and this Government 
on the question.” And in this view both Mr. 
Schreiner and Mr. Ilerholdt concurred. But the 
remaining members of the Cabinet were entirely 
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opposed to any policy other than that of granting 
a general amnesty to all rebels except the “ principal 
offenders.” and alloAving these latter to be tried 
by the machinery of justice already in existence — 
i,e. by Afrikander juries. 'Fhe minutes which they 
respectively addressed to the Prime Minister were 
bitter invectives directed alike against the Home 
Government and Lord Milner. 

“ We are asked," .Mr. .Merriman wrote, on his, 
own and Mr. Sauer's beltalf, with reference to the 
suggestions of the Home (iovenynent, “to deal 
Avitli a number of men who hav e, at worst, taken 
up arms in wliat they, however eiToneously, con- 
sidered to he* a righteous war a war in which 
they joined the Queen’s enemies to resist what 
prominent men both here and in England have 
repeatedly spoken of as a crime. . . . These men. 
irres|K“ctive ol" class, we are asked to put under a 
common political proscription, to deprive them of 
their civil rights, and by s(v doing (in fact, this is the 
main commeiulation of the measure to the “loyals”) 
to deprive their friends and kinsfv)Ik. who hav'e 
rendered the t’olony yeoman service at the most 
critical time, of that legitimate influenee w’hich 
belongs to a majority. NN’e an' asked, in fact, to 
create a class of political ‘ helots ’ in South Africa, 
where we are now waging a bloody and costly war 
ostensibly for the purpose ol' putting an end to a 
similar state of affairs." 

Of course, ail this and much more might have 
been read at any time since the war began in the 
columns of T/w South African Ncxcn^ but in a 
minister’s memorandum to the Prime Minister, 
and over the signature “John X. Merriman,” its 
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naked hostility arrests the mind. Dr. Te Water’s 
memorandum, although much shorter than that 
of Mr. Merriman, is even more outspoken. To 
him, the direct representatix e of the republican 
nationalists in the Afrikander Cabinet, amnesty 
for the rebels is the “ sound and proper policy.” 
And naturally, since in his eyes the rebels them- 
selves are — 

“British subjects of Dutch extraction who, after 
‘ vainly endeavouring, by all possible constitutional 
means, to prevent what they, in common with the 
rest of the civihsed world, believe to be an unjust 
and infamous war against their near kinsmen, aided 
the Republics in the terrible struggle forced upon 
them.” ‘ ' 

This is vitriol-throwing, but it is none the less 
significant. These three men formed half of the 
six ministers to whom collectively. Lord Milner, 
as Co\'ernor of the Cape Colony, had to look for 
advice during the two critical years that the 
Afrikander party was in power, f-'ortunately, in 
his capacity of High Commissioner for South 
Africa, he was free to act without their advice, 
as the representative of the Queen. Even so, 
his achievement is little less than marvellous. 
Aided by Mr. Schreiner’s pathetic sense of loyalty 
to the person of the sovereign, he had kept the 
Cape Government outwardly true to its allegiance. 
The long hours of patient remonstrance, the word- 
battles from which the Prime Minister had risen 
sometimes white with pas.sionate resentment, had 

» t d, im. 
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not been useless. By tact, by serenity of dis- 
position, by depth of conviction, and latterly by 
sheer force of argument. Lord Milner had won 
Mr. Schreiner, not indeed to the side of England, 
but at least to the side of that Empire-State of 
which England was the head. With the Prime 
Wynister went Sir Richard Solomon, Mr. Herholdt, 
and one or two of the Afrikander rank and file. 
Thus reinforced, the Progressives commanded a 
working majority in the Legislative Assembly, and 
the ascendancy of the iVfrikander party was at 
an end. * 

Apart from, the secession ^of Mr. Schreiner and 
his immediate followers. Ihe I *arl iamentary strength 
of the Afrikander party was lessened by another 
circumstance, to which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman referred in the debate on the South 
African Settlement in the House of Commons 
on .luly 2oth. Certjiin members of the Cape 
Parliament, saul the leader of the Liberal Oppo- 
sition, had been arrested for high treason, with the 
result that the iVfrikander party was deprived of 
their voles, and the balance of power between 
that party and the Progressi\ e party was upset. 
And he protested against this manner of turning 
an Afrikander majority into a minority. The 
reply which these remarks on the part of this 
friend of the iVfrikandcr party in England drew 
from the Government is instructive : 

“May I remind the right honourable gentleman,” 
said Mr. Balfour, “ that the balance of parties was 
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disturbed by another and different cause on which 
he has made no protest ? Some members of that 
Parliament, not sharing the views of those who 
are imprisoned, are now fighting at the front and 
risking their lives in the defence of the Empire. 
Their party is deprived of their serv'ices in the 
Cape Parliament, and I should have thought that 
this would have affected the riglit honourable 
gentleman much more than the absence of rfien 
who, under any circumstances, must be supposed 
to be under the darkest suspicion as to their view 
and policy respecting the country to whicit they 
owe allegiance.” 

The Cape Parliament met under the new 
Ministry in .July, and the chief business of the 
session, which lasted until the middle of October, 
was the passing of the Treason Bill. Oji .July 9th 
Lord Milner was able to inform Mr. Chamberlain 
(by telegram) that the Bill had been prepared, 
and to indicate the nature of its main provisions. 
These were : (1) An indemnity for acts done under 
martial law ; (2) the establishment of a Special 
Court to try cases in which the Attorney-General 
might decide to indict any person for high treason, 
such cases to be tried without a jury ; (Jl) the 
establishment of a Special Commission to “deal 
with rebels not so indicted and to punish all found 
guilty with disfranchisement for fi\e years from 
the date of conviction”; and (4) the legalisation 
of the already existing Compensation Commission. 
In a despatch dated July 26th — the day after 
the Settlement debate in the* House of Commons 
— Mr. Chamberlain replied at length to the argu- 
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mcnts put forward by the Schreiner Ministry in 
favour of a general amnesty, and exposed in 
particular the historical inaccuracy of the appeal 
to the “ Canadian precedent.” At the same time 
he stated that Her Majesty’s Government, while 
they could not be a consenting party to a policy 
condoning adhesion to the enemy in the field, had 
no doubt that “ such a measure of j)cnalty Jis the 
mass of loyal opinion in the Colony considered 
adequate would meet witli their concurrence.” 
That is to say, the proposal of the. Home (iovern- 
ment for disfranchisement for life was not pressed, 
but was abandoned in lavour of the lenient penalty 
originally proposed by Sir iliehard Solomon. 
indepcndf.mtly of any consideration of the views 
of the Colonial Office, and now adopted by the 
Progressive Ministry. 

In spite of its leniency, the 'I’reason Bill 
met with the violent aiul protracted resistance 
of the Afrikander party in the Legislative Assembly. 
The opportunity thus aflordcd for the delivery of 
fierce invectives against the Imperial authorities 
was utilised to the full, and the fires of disaffection 
lighted by the “Conciliation" meetings were kindled 
anew' into the second and more disastrous con- 
fljigration that culminated in tlie proceedings of 
the Worcester C'onference (December (5th). In 
the Cape Parliamentary lleports the picture of 
this nightmare session is to be found faithfully 
presented in all its ugly and grotesque details. 
Two facts will serve to show to what a degree 
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the members of the Legislative Assembly of this 
British colony had identified themselves with 
the cause of the enemy. The first is the circum- 
stance that it was a common practice of the Afri- 
kander members to refer in Parliament to the 
military successes of the Boers with pride as “ our ” 
A'ictories. The second is the fact that Mr. Sau?r, 
only three months ago a minister of the Crown, 
declared, in opposing the second reading of the 
Bill, that “ a time would come when there would 
be very few Dutchmen who would not blush 
when they told their children that tliey had not 
helped their fellow-dountrymen in -their hour of 
need.” ‘ Morally, though not legally, the Afri- 
kander members had gone over to the enemy no 
less than the rebels who had taken up arrns against 
their sovereign. This was the * loyalty ” of the 
Bond. 

The Treason Bill was promulgated, under the 
title of “ The Indemnity and Special Tribunals 
Act, 1900,” on October l‘2th. On the same day 
Lord Milner left Capetown for a brief visit to 
the Transvaal and Orange Hiver Colony. The 
intention of the Home (government to place the 
administrative and economic reconstruction of 
the new colonies in his hands had been made 
known to him informally ; and it was obviously 
desirable, therefore, that he should acquaint hinri- 
.self with the actual state of affairs as soon as 
possible. After a somewhat adventurous journey 


* Cape Time*, August 23rd, 1900. 
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through the Orange River Colony, he reached 
Pretoria on the 15th, and remained at the capital 
until the 22nd. He then proceeded to Johannes- 
burg, where he spent the next three days 
(October 22nd to 25th), At both places he 
made provisional arrangements, in consultation 
wjth Ijord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, for 
the early establishment of so much of tlie 
machinery of civil administration as the exigencies 
of the military situation permitted. Leaving 
’ Johannesburg on the 25th, the High Com- 
missioner stopped for the night at Kroonstad, 
cn route for^ Bloemfontein, On the morning 
following he woke u^ to find the train still 

motionless, since the line had been cut bv the 

• * 

Boers — an almost daily occurrence at this period 
of the war. iVtter a few hours, however, the 
journey was resumed; but the Higli Com- 
mi.ssioner's train was preceded by an armoured 
train as far Jis Smalkiecl, from which point it 
ran without escort to Bloemfontein, where he 
remained until November 1st. Here, in addition 
to making the necessary arrangements for the 
beginning of civil administration in the Orange 
River Colony, Lord Milner had the satisfaction 
of inaugurating the career of the South African 
Constabulary under the command of Major- 
General Baden-l*owell. The departure from 
Bloemfontein was delayed for a few hours by 
the destruction of .the span of a railway bridge 
by the Boers; but at 12 o’clock the High 
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Commissioner’s train, again preceded by its 
armoured companion, was able to resume its 
journey southwards. In the course of the follow- 
ing day (November 2nd) the English mail, going 
northAvards from Capetown, was met, and among 
other communications which I^ord Milner then 
received was the despatch of October 18th 
enclosing the commissions under which he was 
appointed to administer the new colonies upon 
Ijord Roberts’s approaching return to England. 

Lord Milner arrived at Capetown on Novem- 
ber 3rd. During his three weeks’ absence the 
.situation in the Capp Colony had changed for 
the worse. After the Treason Bill debates the 
anti-British propaganda, still carried on under the 
grotesque pretence of promoting “ conciliation,” 
had taken a different and more sinister fonn. To 
their denunciation of the Home Go\ ernment and its 
treatment of the Republics, the Afrikander nation- 
alists now added slander and abuse of the British 
and colonial troops in South Africa. In order 
to understand how sucli calumnies were possible 
in the face of the singular humanity with which 
the military operations of the Imperial troops 
had been conducted, a brief reference to the course 
of the war is necessary. The change from regular 
to guerilla warfare initiated by the Boer leaders 
in the later months of this year (1900), and the 
consequent withdrawal of British garrisons from 
in.securely held districts both in ^ the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony, were accompanied by the 
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return to arms of many burghers who, on 
taking the oath of neutrality, had been allowed to 
resume their civil occupations. This breach of 
faith, whether voluntary or compulsory, compelled 
the Britisli military commanders to adopt measures 
of greater severity in the operations undertaken 
for the reconquest of the revolted areas. The 
piftiishment inflicted upon the inhabitants of such 
areas, especially those adjoining the colonial border, 
although merciful in comparison with the penalties 
. actually incurred under the laws of war by those 
who, having surrendered, resumed Iheir arms, was 
considerably more rigorous tl^^an the treatment to 
which the republican l>utch had been originally 
subjected. This legitimate and necessary increase 
of severity*, displayed by the British commanders 
in districts where the burghers had surrendered, 
and ther» taken up arms a second, or even a third 
time, was the sole basis of fact upon which the 
Afrikander natmnalists in the Cape Colony founded 
the vast \olume of imaginary outrage and in- 
humanity on the part of the Imperial troops which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was held sub- 
sequently to ha\'e endorsed by accusing the British 
Ciovernment of currying on the war in South 
Africa by “ methods of barbarism.” ' 

The weapon now adopted for the anti-British 
campaign was the circulation through the Bond 

* ilune 14th, (Holboni ReBtaurant, and elsewhere later). 

^MVhaUiver Sir Henry l’amii!>oil-Bannermau may think or say, the 
Oermau nation may think or say*’* — The Zsiiftitt^* 
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Press, Dutch and English, of accounts of cruel 
or infamous acts alleged to have been committed 
by British soldiers, and described with every detail 
calculated to arouse the passionate resentment of 
the colonial Dutch. There is only one way in 
which the reader can be brought to understand 
the wantonly false and wholly disgraceful character 
of these libels. It is to place before his eyes the 
literal translation of two examples, printed in 
Dutch in The Worcester Advet'tiscr of Novem- 
ber 23 rd, 1900 ; that is to say, in anticipation of ’ 
the People’s Congress, which w^fs to be held less 
than a fortnight later (Deceml)cr Gth) at the 
little towm in the ^Vestern Province so named. 
The article is headed : “ Dreadful Murders perpe- 
trated on Farmers, Women, and Children, near 
BoshofF : 

. This unfortunate man [a Boer prisoner] 
left behind him his dear wife and four children. 
One or two days after his departilre there came 
a couple of heroes in the house of the unfortunate 
woman, locked the dtmrs and set lire to the 
curtaiii-s. The w'oman, awfully frighteried by it, 
was in a cruel way handled by these ruffians, and 
compelled to make known where the guns and 
ammunition were hidden. The poor woman, sur- 
rounded by her dear children (who were from time to 
time pushed back by these soldiers), answered that 
she could swear before the holy God that there was 
not a single gun or cartridge or anything of that 
sort hidden on that fann. In the meantime the 
curtains were destroyed by the smoke and flames to 
ashes. The house, at least, was not attacked by 
the flames, but the low, mean lot put at the four 
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corners of the house a certain amount of dynamite, 
to destroy it in this way. 

“The heroic warrior and commander over a 
portion of the civilised (?) British troops knocked 
with great force at the door of the house — where still 
the poor wife and children were upon their knees 
praying to the Heavenly Father for deli\'er- 
ance — saying, ‘ I give you ten minutes’ time to 
ac(|uaint me and point out to me where the 
weapons and ammunition are hidden, and if you 
do not comply I shall make the house and all fly 
into the air.’ 'Fhe poor wife fell upon her knees 
.before the cruel man ; prayed the eruel man to 
spare her and hcf; children, where* (lod was her 
witness there was nothing of the ki?id on the farm, 
neither was there anything stowed aw.ay in the 
house. * 

“.Standing before him. as if deprived other senses, 
[was] the |K)or wife with her four innocent children, 
and when the ten minutes had expired house and 
all were blown to atoms with dynamite, and [there 
were] laid in ruins, the bodies of tlie deplorable 
five. May the good Clod receive their souls with 
Him ! , . . , 

“ A wife of a Transvaal Boer (who is still in the 
field, fighting for his freedom and right) was 
lodging with one of her relati(Mis, when, two days 
later, after she had given birth to a Iniby boy, 
she was visited by seven warriors, or so-called 
Tommy Atkins ; the young urchin was taken 
away from its mother by its two legs, by 
the so-called noble British, and his head battered 
in against the bed-post until it had breathed its 
last, and thereupon thrown out by the dot>r as if it 
was the carcase of a eat or dog. Then these damn 
wretches began tlieir play with this poor and weak 
woman, who only 48 hours before was delivered of 
a child. The poor wife was treated so low and 
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debauched by this seven ihat she, after a few 
hours, gave up the spirit, and like lier child [was] 
murdered in the most dissolute manner. . . . Can 
we longer allow that our fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, relatives, yes, our children, are murdered by 
these coward and common murderers ? or has not 
the time yet arrived to prevent this civilised 
nation, or to punish them for tlieir atrocities ? ” ’ 

On November 26th The Suuih African yews 
published the translation of a letter to the Press, 
WTitten by a member of tlie Legislati\ e Assembly, 
in view of the, same meeting : 

“ 1 am yet glad that another People's Congress 
will be held. 

“ It is our duty to speak now; it is more than time 
to protest, as liritish subjects, against the exter- 
mination of defenceless women and eliildren . . . 

But, in Heaven's name, let tlie C\)ngres\ la* a 
People’s Congress in reality. I,et no one or other 
stay away for one or other small diflieulty. Let 
members of Parliament, elergxnien. yes, every 
man, old or young, be presciit at W’oreester on 
the 6th of December next. Let them turn up in 
numbers. Let us use our rights as British subjects 
in a worthy and decided manner. I^-t us at least 
adopt three petitions or resolutions ; (1) Praying 
Her Maje.sty, our Gracious Queen, to make an end 
to the burning of homes and the ill-treatment of 
helpless w'omen and children ; if not, that they may 
be murdert*d at once, rather than die slowly by 
hunger and torture ; (2) a j)etition in which it be 
urged that the w’ar should be ended, and the 
Republics allowed to retain their independence; 

^ A« tmusktai in Blue^Wok, ( '<]. 547. Mr. tit* the editor of 

the paper, was prosecatotl (and eonvicted) for t he publication of tliisi and 
anotbet similar article (Pcseember 28tli 
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and finally, a pledge t^at those who do not wish to 
sign these petitions will no longer be supported by 
us in any way. 

“[No shopkeeper, attorney, doctor, master, or any 
one — no victuals, meat, bread, meal, sheep, oxen, 
horses, vegetables, fruit whatsoever will he sell to the 
jingoes until the wrong is righted and compensated.] 

“The dam is full. Our nation cannot, dare not, 
sajt with Cain, * iVm 1 my brother’s keeper ? ’ 
There must be a way out for the overflowing water. 
Disloyal deeds and talk are wrong. Hut if we, as 
a nation, as one man, earnestly and decisively lay 
pur hands to the plough in a constitutional manner, 
and are determined^ 1 trust. throughXiod's help, we 
shall — 3 cs, wc must win. ’ 

^ • 

The passage placed in* brackets, in which this 
member of the Cape Parliament urges that all who 
may refuse* to sign the two “ petitions ' should be 
rigorously boj’cotted, was omitted without any 

indication ol' omissioji by Tltc South ^IJnca/i 

Ohs IjOhiI, on the other hand, expressed 
approx al of the •letter as it stood.’ 

These were the kind of stories, and the kind 
of appeals, with which the mind of the colonial 
Dutch had been inflamed by the nationalist leaders 
when the Worcester C\>ngi'ess met. The gathering 
is said to have consisted of between 8.000 and 
10,000 persons ; and its promoters claimed that a 
far larger number-- 120,000 persons were repre- 
sented by the deputies sent from ninety-seven 
districts in the Colony, At the close of the meeting 
a deputatix)!! was appointed to lav the resolutions 


‘ ('d.547. 
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passed by the Congress before the High Com- 
missioner, and request him to bring them officially 
to the notice of the Home Government. It was 
composed of Mr. de Villiers, a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church ; a member of the Legislative 
Council ; the member of the lA'gislative Assembly 
for A¥orcester, and two otliers. This deputa^on 
was received by Lord Milner at Government House 
on December 11th, and the circumstances of tlie 
remarkable intcr\ iew which then took place present 
a striking picture of the state of the Colony at this* 
time, and of the extraordinary attitude which the 
mass of the Dutch population had assumed towards 
the representiitixe of their soAcreigti. It is one of 
those illuminating occasiotis in which a whole situa- 
tion is, as it were, gathered up into a single scene. 

The disloyal purpose of tlic deputation is height- 
ened rather than concealed by the disguise of the 
constitutional forms in which it is clothed. The 
scarcely veiled demand for the hidependence of 
the Cape Colony, now put forward by tljc Afri- 
kander nationalists, is ius magnificently audacious 
as the ultimatum. Knowing the infamous character 
of the methods by which the agitation in favour 
of the Boers was being promoted. Lord Milner 
might have been e.xcused if lie had given way to 
some strong expressions of indignation. No such 
note, however, is heard in his reply. He is as 
dry and passionless as an attorney receiving his 
cUents. Yet his words »rc as frank as his 
manner is composed. To these delegates he 
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speaks the most terrible truths with the same 
freedom as lie would have used, if the business 
of their errand had been a pleasant interchange 
of compliments, instead of a grim defiance that 
might, or might not, be converted from words into 
deeds. 

ijord Milner, who is accompanied only by his 
private secretary, surprises the deputation at the 
outset by rcMpicsting that the resolutions may be 
read forthwith in his presence. They are : 

• 

“ 1. We. men and women of South Africa assem- 
bled and represented liere, hai ing heard the report 
of the people's deputatii^i to England, and having 
taken into earnest consideration the deplorable con- 
dition into, which the })eoples of South Africa have 
been plunged, and the grave dangers threatening 
our civilisation, record our solemn conviction that 
the highest interest of South Africa demand (1 ) A 
termination of the war now raging, with its untold 
misery and horrpr, as well as the burning of houses, 
the devastation of the country, the extermination 
of a white nationality, and the treatment to which 
women and children arc subjected, which was bound 
to leave a lasting legacy of bitterness and hatred, 
while seriously endangering the futur<^ relationship 
between the forces of civilisation and barbarism in 
South Africa ; and ( 2 ) the retention by the Republics 
of their independeiHe, whereby alone the peace of 
South Africa can be maintained. 

“ 2. That this meeting desires a full recognition of 
the right of the people of this Colony to settle and 
manage its own affairs, and expresses its grave 
disapproval of the policy pursued and adopted in 
this matter by the Xiovernor and High Com- 
missioner, Sir Alfred Milner. 
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“ 3. That this Congress solemnly pledges itself to 
labour in a constitutional \vay unceasingly for the 
attainment of the objects contained in the above 
resolutions, and resoh'es to send a deputation to 
His Excellency Sir jVlfred Milner to bring these 
resolutions ofRciaily to the notice of Her Majesty's 
Government.” 

'Fhese resolutions having been read, Mr. ide 
A’^illiers proceeds to make two points. First, there 
Avill be no lasting peace in South Africa until the 
independence of the llcpublics is restored ; unless^ 
this is done, race feeling will go, on ])rcvailing ** for 
generations.” And, second, it is the “devastation 
of property” and “*^lhe Ireatmcnl'of the women 
and children ’’ by the British that has roused the 
colonial Dutch to assemble at the Congi'css. Mr. 
]*retorius. the jnember of the Legislative Council, 
then drives home both of tliesc points by a short 
but emphatic speecln deli\cred in Dutch, in which 
he asserts that one of the conscfpicjices of the war 
will be a “never-ending irreconcilable racial hatred” 
between the British and Dutch inlial)itants.’ Lord 
Milner then rises from his chair and replies to the 
deputation : 

“ I accede to your request to bring these resolu- 
tions to the notice of Iler Majesty’s (io\erninent. 

I think it i.s doubtful whether I ought to do so, but 
in \aew of the prevailing bitterness and excitement 

* It in stcarcely necessary to point out that tliis prophecy of ecmtinuecl 
racial hatred has been completely falsthed by events, llie writer went 
out to Sou til Africa a second time in Jaiiuar\% 1904, when two year* 
had not passed since the surrender of tha liners. The one thing, above 
all others, that struck him, and every other visitor from England, was 
the profound peace that reignetl from end to end of the land. 
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it is better to err, it* one must err, on the side 
of conciliation and fairness. And, having regard 
especially to the fact that one of the resolutions 
is directed against myself, I wish to avoid any 
appearance of a desire to suppress its companions 
on account of it. Hut, having gone thus far on 
the road of concession, I take the liberty, in no 
unfriendly and polemical spirit, of asking you quite 
fntikly what good you think can he done by reso- 
lutions of this character ? I am not now' referring 
to the resolution against myself. That is a matter 
of very minor importance. 'I'he pith of the whole 
.business is in resolution number one, a resolution 
evidently framed with great care by.the clever men 
who are engiueernig tlK: present agitation in the 
Colony. Now. that resolutiop asks for two things 
a termination of the v»ar. ami the restoration of 
the independence of the Kepulilies. In desiring 
the termiHalion ol' the war we are all .agreed, but 
nothing can be less conducive to the attainment of 
th.'it end than to eiu'ourage in those who are still 
carrying o?i a hopeless resistance the idea that there 
is any, even the remotest chance, of the policy of 
anne.xation being re\ ersed. I am not now speaking 
tV»r myself. This is not a (juestion for me. I am 
simply directing your attention to the repeatedly 
declared policy of Her M.ajcsty's (Jovernment, a 
policy just endorsed by an enormous majority of 
the nation, and not only by the ordinary supporters 
of the (iovernment, but by the bulk of those 
ordinarily opposed to it. Moreover, that policy 
is approved by all the great self-governing colonies 
of the Empire, except this one, and in this one 
by something like half the white population, and 
practically the whole of the native. And this 
approving half of the vrhite population, be it 
observed, embraces all those who, in the recent 
hour of danger, whetf this Colony itself w as invaded 
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and partially annexed, fou(^ht and suffered for 
the cause of Queen and Empire. J ask you, 
is it reasonable to suppose that Her Majesty’s 
Government is going back upon a policy de- 
liberately adopted, repeatedly declared, and having 
this overwhelming weight of popular support 
tliroughout the whole Empire behind it ? And 
if it is not, I ask you further: What is more 
likely to lead to a termination of the war — a recfig- 
nition of the irrevocable nature f)f this policy, or 
the reiteration of menacing protests against it ? 
And there is another respect in which 1 fear this 
resolution is little calculated to prt)mote that 
speedy restoration of peace which we have all at 
heart. I refer to the tone of aggressive exaggera- 
tion which characterises its allusions to the conduct 
of the war. No doubt tlve resolution is mild com- 
pared with some of the speeches by which it w'as 
supported, just as those speeches themsplves were 
mild compared with much that we are now’ too w'ell 
accustomed to hear and to read, in the way of mis- 
representation and abuse of the Hritish Govern- 
ment, British statesmen, British soldiers, the British 
people. But even the resolution, mild in com- 
parison with such excesses, is greatly lacking in 
that sobriety and accuracy which it is so necessary 
for all of us to cultivate in these days of bitterly 
inflamed passions. It really is preposterous to talk, 
among other things, about * the extermination of a 
w'hite nationality,’ or to give any sort of counten- 
ance to the now fully exploded calumny aliout the 
ill-treatment of w’oinen and children. The war, 
gentlemen, has its horrors — ei ery w ar has. Those 
horrors increase as it becomes more irregular on 
the part of the enemy, thus necessitating severer 
measures on the part of the Imperial troops. But, 
having regard to the conditions, it is one of the 
most humane wars that has ever been waged in 
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history. It has bcen*humane, I contend, on both 
sides, which does not, of course, mean that on l)oth 
sides there have not been isolated atds dcscrx ing of 
condemnation. Still, the general direction, the 
general spirit on both sides, has been humane. 
But it is another question whether the war on the 
side of the enemy is any longer justifiable. It is 
certainly not morally justifiable to carry on a 
reifstance invohing the loss of many lives and 
the destruction of an immense ejuantity of pro- 

f )erty, when the object of that resistance can no 
onger, by any possibility, be attained. No doubt, 
.great allowance must be made for most of the men 
still under arms, though it is dilKeuli to defend the 
conduct of their leaders iri deceiving them. 'Fhe 
bulk of the men still in the fiejd are buoyed up with 
false hopes, 'fhey are incessantly fed with lies — 
lies as to their own chance of success, and. still 
worse, as to the intention of the British (iovern- 
ment with regard to them siunild they surrender. 
And for that very reason it seems all the more 
regrettable that anything should l)e said or done 
here which could help still further to mislead them, 
still further to encourage a resistance which creates 
the veiy evils !hat these people are fighting to 
escape. It is because 1 am sincerely convinced 
that a resolution of this character, like the meeting 
at which it was passed, like the whole agitation of 
which that meeting is part, is eahadated, if it has 
any effect at all. still furtluT to mislead the men 
• who arc engag<’d in carrying on this hopeless 
struggle, that I feel bound, in sending it to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to accompany it with this 
expression of my .strong personal dissent.” ’ 

The comment of Ohh IauhI upon Lord Milner’s 
reply to the ^^'^oreestcr Congress deputation was 

' Cd. 647. 
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an open defiance of the Iifiperial authorities and 
a scarcely veiled incitement to rebellion. Mr, 
Advocate Malan, the editor, who had been elected 
for the Malmesbury Division upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Schreiner — now rejected by the 
Bond — wrote : ' 

“ Sir Alfred Milner considers the request of fhe 
Afrikanders for peace and justice unreasonable. 
The agitation has now reached the end of the 
first period — that of pleading and petitioning. A 
deaf ear has been turned to the cry of the Afri-* 
kanders and l^ieir Church. Hjut the battle for 
justice will continue from a difi’ercnt standjwint - 
by mental and material pr)wcrs. 'Die path will be 
hard, and sacrifices will be recpiired, but the victory 
will be glorious ! ” 

There were, of course, some voict's tluit were 
rai.sed, among both the republican and colonial 
Dutch, in fiivour of more moderate counsels. In 
the preceding month (November) Mr. Melius 
de Villiers, the late Cliief .Justice of the Free 
State, wrote to a Dutch Beformed minister in 
the Cape Colony to Ijeg him to use all his in- 
fluence against the efforts l)eing made in the 
Cape Colony to encourage the Boers to continue 
the struggle. “ However much I loved and valued 
the independence of the Free State,” he says, “it 
is now absolutely certain that the struggle on the 
part of the burghers is a hopeless and useless one.” 
And he then suggests that the Dutch Reformed 

* As stated in a Central Ntm$ published in l-iondon on 

Beoember 14tb^ 1000. ^ 
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ministers in the Cape Colony, instead of petition- 
ing the Qnecn to grant the independence ol“ the 
Republics, should intercede with cx-President 
Steyn and the Federal leaders and induce them 
to discontinue the fight. Women’s C'ongresses 
and People’s Congresses, held to denounce the 
bafbarities perpetrated in the war, will ' avail 
nothing; but the Dutch Reformed Church could 
fulfil no higher mission than tliis genuine peace- 
making. “ It may go against their grain to iirge 
our people to yield. ' he athls, “ l^ut it seems to 
me a plain <hity.'*' Hut such voices were power- 
less to counteract the efl'eet? produced u})on the 
Boers by the <lemonstrations of hatred against 
the British tiovermnent. juanifested by men whose 
minds had been inflatned by the infamous slanders 
of the Imperial troojjs to which the “.eonciliation ” 
mo\ement had given eurreney. 

On the morning of December 1 (ith. fi\ e days after 
he had rceeie ed the \\*oreester (’ongress deputation, 
Ivord Milner heard that the burgher forces liad 
again crossed the Orange River between Aliwal 
North and BethuHe. Before them lay hundreds 
of miles of country full of food and horses, and 
inhabited by people who were in sympathy with 
them. On the 20th martial law was proclaimed in 
twelve additional districts. On the 17th of the 
following month the whole of the Cape Colony, 
with the exception of Capetown. Simon’s Town, 
Wynberg, Port Eliztdieth, East London, and the 
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native territories, was place<l under the same mili- 
tary rule. In the words of a protest subsequently 
addressed by the Burgher Peace Committee to 
their Afrikander brethren, the “fatal result of 
the IV’^oroester Congress had been that the com- 
mandos had again entered tlie Cape Colony.” 
The friends of the Boers in England, duped i>y 
the Afrikander nationalists, had involved England 
and South Africa in a year and a half of costly, 
destructive, and unnecessarj' war. 



CHAPTKIl X 


»IE mSAU.MA.MEXT OK THE OKTCII I’Ol'ULA'JTOX 

The new year (1901) opened with a lull revelation 
of the magnitude of the task wliieh lay before 
•the Imperial troops. Lord Roberts had frankly 
recognised that th« destruction of tlie (iovernments 
and organised armies of the, Uepuldies would be 
followed by the more diflicult and lengthy task 
of disarnung the entire Hoer jiopulation within 
their bor<lers. 

“Recent events have convinced me,” he wrote 
from Pretoria on October lOth, 1900, “that the 
permanent tranquillity of the Orange River Colony 
and Transvaal ^s dependent on the complete dis- 
annament of the inhabitants ; and, though the 
extent of the country to be \isitcd, and the ease 
with which guns, rifles, and amimmitioji can be 
hidden, will render tlie task a difficult one, its 
accomplishment is only a matter of time and 
patience. ’’ 

That this task proved altogetlier more lengthy 
and more arduous than Lord Roberts at this time 
expected, was due mainly, though not exclusively, 
to the .same cause as that which had placed the 
British army in a ^position of such grave dis- 
advantage at the outbreak of the war — the play 

413 
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of parly politics in England. Lord Koberts had 
foreseen that the process of disarming the Boers 
would be slow and difficult ; but he had not antici- 
pated that the Imperial troops would be hindered 
in the accomplishment of this task by the political 
action of the friends of the Boers in England, or 
that the public utterances of prominent members 
of the Ijiberal Opposition would re-act with sift?h 
dangerous effects upon the Alrikander nationalists 
that, after more than a year tif succcssiul military 
operations, the proc'ess of disarmament would have . 
to be applied t6 the Cape Colony as well as to the 
territories of the late Rejiublics. 

Looking back to the year 19(K), with the events 
of the intervening period before us. it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that tlic decisi6n of the 
Boer leaders to continue the struggle was deter- 
mined by political, and not by military considera- 
tions. More than one circumstance points to the 
fact that both the Boer generals acid the civilian 
members of the Executives of the late Republics 
recognised that their position was practically hope- 
less from a military point of view.' iVnd while 
Louis Botha, the Commandant-tieneral of the 
Transiaal, urged his fellow-burghers to lay down 
their anns after the battle of Dalmanutha, it was 
Pre.sident Steyn, a politician, and not a fighting 
man, who manifested the stubborn determination 


* See letter id Piet ile Wet to hh brother Chrigtiaii, in (Vi, •’547, 
and eorrespoutlernte between Hteyn and 4leiU (captured by Britii*h 
troops), in Cd, 900, 
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that was directly res|A)nsible for the unnecessary 
devastation and suffering which the guerilla war 
entailed upon the Boer people. Tlie remote, but 
still carefully cherished possibility of foreign inter- 
vention, the belief that the colonial Dutch would 
even yet rise en w(mr, and the reliance upon the 
traditional sympathy of the Liberal party with the 
Boer aspirations for independence, were all con- 
siderations that contributed to the decision. But 
of these three inHuences the last was incomparably 
•the most imj)ortant ; since it not only affected the 
dis}>osition of the* republican leaders, but, what 
was more', slinuilatcd the Al/ikandcr nationalists 
to make the efforts whifrh l)rought the Dutch in 
the Cape Cohmy to the condition of passionate 
resentment tliat drew tljc Boer <‘ommandos, in the 
last month of l‘.)0() and the opening months of 
1901, a second time aeross the Orange River. 

VN'e have seen tlie a<-tual origin of this most 
injurious influcir^e. I'he “ conciliation ” movement 
was initiated in the C’ape Colo?iv by the Afrikander 
nationalists in concert with President Kriiger, in 
order that “ the hands of the friends of the Afri- 
kander party in England might be strengthened.” 
They were strengthened. W’e liave observed 
the foi'ination of a Conciliation Committee in 
EngMnd, working in close connection with the 
parent organisation, founded by Mr. Hargrove, 
in the Cape Colony ; and we have noticed the 
declarations of Mr. Morley, Lord Courtney, and 
Mr. Brj’ce, in favour of the restoration of the 
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internal independence of tlie Boers — declarations 
all made in opposition to the expressed deteraiina- 
tion of the British Government to iiicorporate the 
Republics into the s 3 ^stem of the British Empire. 
The official leader of the Liberal party was less 
consistent. In .June, 1900, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman signified in general terms hi| reco^i- 
tion of the necessity of this measure. But he 
returned in October to vague expressions of 
sj^pathy with the Boers, which, after the general 
election had resulted in the return of the Unionist* 
majoritj', took the form of a diS-eet condemnation 
of the South African policy of the (iovernment. 
In the course of the yeifr 1901 he reiteratc*d two 
charges with increasing vehemence. I’he conduct 
of the war was inhuman ; and the (iovernment, 
by refusing to offer anj' terms to the republican 
leaders inconsistent with tlie decision to incorporate 
the Republics into the Empire, were exacting 
the unnecessary humiliation of an unconditional 
surrender from a gallant foe. 'Fhese injurious 
utterances at length provoked Lord Salisbury’s 
indignant comment : “ England is, I believe, the 
only country in which, during a great war, eminent 
men write and speak publiclj' as if they belonged 
to the enemy ; ” and elicited from Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, and 
Sir Henry Fowler, the assurance that the deter- 
mination of the British people to “see the war 
through ” had in no way weal^ened. But, in spite 
of these patriotic utterances on the part of the 
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Liberal Imperialists, tlfe fact remains that, through- 
out the whole period of the guerilla war, the Boer 
commandos Avere encouraged to resist the Imperial 
troops by the knowledge that prominent members 
of the Liberal party in England had declared 
themselves to be opposed to what they tenned 
tli| “ suppression ” of the Boer people,' and were 
condemning in unmeasured terms the British 
military authorities for employing the sole methods 
by which the guerilla leaders could be encountered 
*011 equal terms, and the disarmament of the Dutch 
population could lA; accomplished. 

There is ano|:her element in the attitude of the 
burgher population at tllis critical period, a know- 
ledge of which is essential to a correct imder- 
standing of the methods and conditions of the 
guerilla Avar. 'I'he existence among the republican 
Dutch of a considerable Ixaly of opiniotj in favour 
of submission Avas a circumstance of Avhich the 
Imperial authontics avctc aAvare, and one of Avhich 
they desired, naturally enough, to take the fullest 
advantage. It Avas knoAvn also to the militant 
Boer leaders ; and it is obvious that any estimate 
of the degree in Avhich these leaders arc to be held 
directly responsible for the loss and suffering 
entailed by the decision tt) continue the AA’ar, Avill 
dfpend largely \ipon the manner in which they 
dealt Avith those mcml)ers of their oAvn community 

* 'fhis war no longer make.** a prot:en<*i* of bein^ a war of defence ; 
it is a war for goldfiehU, f<»r territory^ and for the siippresfiion of 
two brave and noble rhia wirked war hm lost m the moral 

leadership of mankind/’*- Mr* E, Rohertaon, M.P. , June 5th, 1901,^ 
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who were prepared, after Lord Roberts’s victories, 
to become peaceable citizens of the British Empire. 

The action of the Boer leaders in this respect is 
established by the indisputiible testimony of the 
official documents which fell into the hands of the 
British authorities in the subsequent progress of 
the war. Ev^ery endeavour of the peace partyfto 
make itself heard was punished with rigorous, 
sometimes brutal, se\ erity ; fictitious reports, 
calculated to raise false hopes of foreign inter- 
vention, WTre circulated ainon^ the burghers in 
the field ; and every effort was made to prevent 
a knowledge of the British (io\'erninent’s propt)sals 
for the future administration of the new colonies 
from reaching the rank and file of tlK* burgher 
population. The details of this action on the part 
of the Boer leaders constitute collectively a body 
of evidence sufficient to have justified the employ- 
ment of measures infinitely more sy\ ere than those 
which were in fact adopted by the British military 
authorities for the capture of the Boer commandos 
and the disarmament of the 1 )uteh inhabitants of 
South Africa; and in the face of tliis evidence. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannennan's reiterated charges 
against the Government, w hether of “ methods of 
barbarism " or of prolonging the war by the neglect 
to offer reasonable tenns to the Boers, must be held 
as w'anton in their origin as they were injurious in 
their results. 

The despatch of October 13th, 1900, which, as 
we have seen, I..ord Milner received as he was 
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returning from his \asit to the new colonies, 
contained certain new commissions, under the 
terms of which the “ prospective administration ” 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
was placed in his liands in succession to Lord 
Roberts, while at the same time he remained 
Governor of the Cape Colony and High Com- 
missioner for South Africa. This combination of 
offices was purely temporary, since Her Majesty’s 
Ciovernment (Mr. Chamberlain wrote to l^ord 
Milner) “ were anxious to take acU’antage of his 
unique fitness for the great Uisk of inaugurating 
the civil government tlie* two new colonies.” 
It was proposed tlierefore. that, as soon as the 
necessary ‘legal provision could be made for 
establishing constitutions for the two new colonies. 
Lord Milner should be appointed as their (iovernor, 
with a Lieutenant-CJovernor for the Orange River 
Colony, and should cease to be the (Tovernor of 
the Cape Colony. 'I'his new arrangement, which, 
as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, involved the 
severance of the High Commissionership from 
the Governorshi}) of the Cape Colony to which it 
had been attached for so long a period,' did not 
take effect, however, until the end of February, 
1901, when Lord Milner finally left the Cape 
Colony for the Transvasil. 

Lord RolK'rts relinquished the command of the 
British forces in South Africa on November 29th, 
1900. The Home • Government at this time 


' Cd. 647. 
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attached great importance to the issue of a pro* 

* clamation setting out clearly the generous terms 
upon which the Boers would be received into the 
empire; and, in connection with this question, 
Lord Milner, during his recent visit to Pretoria, 
had discussed with Lord Kitchener the methods 
by which the influence of the surrendered Bq^rs 
and the more moderate Afrikanders, who were 
in favour of submission, could be brought to bear 
upon the general mass of the fighting burghers. 
Lord Milner, however, upon his return to the’ 
Cape Colony, expressed the opinion that the issue 
of a proclamation in the then existing circum- 
stances would be a mistake, since it would only 
be regarded as a sign of weakne.ss. And in 
support of this opinion he states, in a telegram 
of December 11th, that the cabled summary of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s 

“recent speech in the House of /I’ornmons, con- 
taining virtually the principal [)oints in the proposed 
proclamation, has been instantly seized upon by the 
Bond leaders [in the Cape Colony] and is represented 
by them as a sign that Her Majesty’s Government 
is wavering in its policy, and that the reaction in 
British public opinion, which they have always 
relied on, is setting in.” * 

Both I/ord llol)erts and Ix)rd Kitchener con- 
firmed this judgment at the time ; and on 
January 28th, 1901— when de Wet was on the 
point of breaking through the British troops ptO 


' Cd. 547. 
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the Cape Colony — th4 latter telegraphed to Lord 
Milner : 

“ When the Boers are inclined to peace, they 
will want, I think, to discuss various questions, 
and when that time comes a proclamation which 
would meet as fur as jwssible the points raised 
would, no doubt, be very valuable. . . . But just 
ndSv I do not think they have any idea of making 
peace whilst the C olony (jucstion is so prominent. 
I have let it be known that I would be glad to see 
an officer or meet Botha at any time if he wished 
. to do so.” * 

Three days afterwards I.ord Milner reeei\'ed a 
further telegram from Lord Kitchener on the 
same subject, which he also forwarded to the 
Colonial Olliee : 

“ Ex-President Pretorius has just returned from 
seeing I 4 . Botha and Schalk Burger [the Com- 
mandant-( General and the Acting President of the 
South African Republicj. 'fhey stated that they 
were fighting !{)?• their independence, and meant to 
continue to do so to the bitter end, and w’ould not 
discuss any question of peace.” ^ 

In view of this iri'ceoncilable attitude on the part 
of the Boer leaders, .Mr. Chamberlain abandoned the 
proposal, and the proclamation was not issued until 
six months later, when the blockhouse s 3 'stem had 
been suceessfull}' initiated. 

But, although Lord Milner had recognised the 
futility of* the appeal bjr proclamation, he had 
readily approved of ^^ord Kitchener’s endeavour to 
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make the British proposals (.known to the placable 
but terrorised section of the fighting burghers, 
through the agency of those of their kinsmen and 
friends who had surrendered. iV,fter all advances 
to the Boer leaders in the field had totally failed, 
“it seemed to us,” liOrd Milner reported to 
Air. Chamberlain,’ 

P 

“ that tliose w'ho htul already surrendered would 
have means not open to us of communicating with 
the bulk of the Boers still under arms, persuading 
them of the hopelessness of their resistance, and. 
removing the nusapprehension of our intentions, 
which some of the commanders who were still 
holding out had sedidously fostered, ” 

II 

It was in these circumstances and with these 
objects in view that, after Lord Roberts’s' departure, 
the Burgher Peace Committee was formed at 
Pretoria ; and it is to the address w'hich Lord 
Kitchener then delivered (I)eceml)er 2lst, 1900) to 
this Committee that we must lotJc for the origin 
and purpose of the Burgher, or Concentration, 
Camps. 

“It having been brought to Lord Kitchener’s 
notice,” says the published report, “ that the principal 
difficulty that burghers, desirous of surrendering, 
experienced was that they were not aUow(^ to 
remain in their own districts, and were afraid of 
tlje penalties attached to not having adhered strictly 
to the oath of neutrality, which they had, in most 
cases, been made to break by the coerciye measure 
of Boers out on commando, he wished to give the 
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burghers still in the^ field every opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with tlie treatment he pro- 
pdsed now to extend to them, their families, and 
their property. 

“ Instructions had been issued to form laagers for 
all surrendered i)urghers, tiicir wives, families, and 
stock, on the railway in their own districts under 
military protection ; and, except where it was 
proved that a burgher had \'oluntarily broken his 
oOTh and gone out on commando, no difference 
would be made between those who had not taken 
the oath. I'o protect deserted women and children 
they would also he brought into these laagers, where 
their husbands and sons, who desired to live peace- 
fully. could freely join them. 

“ It was essential that the country sliould he thus 
cleared, because so long as the means of subsistence 
remained in and tin the farms, so long small com- 
mandos were enabled to continue in the field. In 
return. Lord Kitchener expected ecery assistance 
from tlio.se to whom he gave protection. I'hey 
must each and all hclj) to the best of their ability 
by influencing in every way in their power those 
still in the field to surrender. These measures 
would be applitd gradually, and extended if they 
proved successful. Burghers must undcrstJind that 
no responsibility could be accepted for stock or 
property, cxcent for that which they brought in 
with them, niul then only if they ke[>t it within the 
limits of the protection he was prepared to afford.”* 

The report of Lord Kitchener’s speech from 
which these jiaragraphs are taken was printed 
in Dutch and circulated by the Burgher Peace 
Committee. It is certainly significant that a 
measure which was subsequently held up to 

•t-d. 547. 
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the execration of the civilised world by the 
official leader of the Liberal party and |he 
Mends of the Boers in England, should have 
been carefully explained by Lord Kitchener to an 
audience of Boers at Pretoria, and accepted by 
them as a means of enabling the peaceably 
disposed burghers to escape from the compulsion 
of their leaders. In this, as in many ot^er 
matters, the English friends of the Boers were 
phis royalistes (jue le roi mcmc. 

These, then, were the means employed by the* 
British military authorities to avert a needless 
protraction of the wju*. We ha\ e now to observ'e 
the methods by which the Boer leaders prevented 
their efforts from producing the desired result. 
In view of the destruction of the organised 
resistance of the Republics, Lord Roberts had 
made knovTi by proclamation that all burghers 
who surrendered their arms and took the oath 
of neutrality would be all<.)wcd to“ return to their 
homes, or, if at home, to remain there undisturbed. 
This implied an intentioti on the part of the 
British authorities to provide such protection as 
would enable the suirendcrcd burghers to remain 
in peaceable possession of their property. General 
Botha, as we have already noted, was personally 
in favour of a general surrender after the battle 
of Dalmanutha ; but, w'hen once the majority of 
the Boer leaders had decided to continue to resist 
the establishment of British authority by force of 
arms, it became his business to keep every fighting 
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burgher in the field. » Here, again, the w'ork of 
the Intelligence Department provides us with 
instructive evidence of the purposes and acts of 
the enemy. In the course of the subsequent 
military operations Sir Bindon Blood captured a 
number of official documents in the Boer Govern- 
ment laager at Roos Senckal. One of these, 
retiring to the period in question, sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the coercive measures ” 
to which Lord Kitchener had alluded. Under 
•date October (5th, IDOO, (iencral Botha gives in- 
structions to the Boer conmuindanl at Bethel to 
telegraph round to the Boer generals and officers 
certain military instructions, and he then adds : 

“ Do cxicrything, in your power to prevent the 
burghers from laying dowji their arms. I will 
be cojnpelled, if 'tiiey do not listen to this, to 
confiscate everything moveable or immoveable, 
and also to burn their houses. Get into direct 
communication ^with the Standerton men, and 
destroy the railway line between Heidelberg and 
Standerton, and especially derail and hold up 
trains. In this manner we will obtain a large 
quantity of food.”* 

.i\iid, while the jieaceably inclined liurghers were 
prev'ented from surrendering by the fear of these 
penaltie.s, the courage of the commandos was 

** ( d. Sue the U?xt of tho cin uliir isguec! on 

IIKK), by llotha^ an ('(iiiutiandanlxltein^rai of the Hoer 

ferees, to all iiutitary officers, latHhltotiU, priving siHHnhc in»true- 
tioiig for the puntt^htneui of surroiukTcrl burghers who to 

join the cominandiis when fVilled u|khi, and fur the evasion of the 
Heutrality ooUi. 
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maintained by the sprea(^ *of false information. 
Among these same papers found at Roos Senekal 
is a telegram despatched on November 2nd, 1900, 
to General ^’^iljoen, containing a number of en- 
couraging statements bearing upon the political 
and militjiry situation, of which the three following 
may be taken as characteristic : 

♦ 

“ October, 1900. A Congress of Delegates of the 
Powers was held at Parijs [I’aris], wlierehy England 
asked for an extension of six months to carry on 
the war. This was refused by the powers on the 
proposal of Holland and Austria. 

“ France is ready to land trAops in England on 
the 1st No^'ember. . 

“Cape Colonial troopiito the number of 2,500 
have been sent back by (General Roberts, having 
quarrelled with the regxilars. Their .anns were 
tiiken away and burnt. Tliis last is official news 
receiv'ed by General Fourie.” ‘ 

It was in order to counteract the effects of 
this system of terrorism and deceit, that the 
endeavour was made to infonn tlie mass* of the 
Boers still in anns of the actual state of affairs, 
both in respect of the hopelessness of foreign 
intervention and the real intentions of the British 
Government, through the agency of the Burgher 
Peace Committee. The treatment accorded to 
these peace emissaries is justifiable, possibly, by 
a strict interpretation of the laws of war; but •it 
fixes inevitably the responsibility for the needless 
sufferings of the Boer people in the guerilla war, 

• Cd. 663,* 
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upon Ex-President S^eyn, Schalk Burger, Louis 
Botha, Christian de Wet, and the other Boer 
leaders. On January 10th, 1901, of three agents 
of the Peace Committee taken prisoners to 
De Wet’s laager near I^indley, one — a British 
subject — was flogged and then shot, and two, 
who were burghers, M'ere flogged.' And on 
F^niary 12th Meyer de Koek, the Secretary of 
the Committee, was shot.* 

But the efforts of the Peace Committee were 
jiot altogether thrown away. 'I’he terrilde deaths 
of these men. true martyrs of the Boer cause, 
e\'oked more than one notable ])rotest against 
the insensate d&lerminatipn i>f F.x-President Steyn 
and De Wet. 

“ Dear Brotlier, . . . From what 1 hear you are 
so angry with me.” wrote (ienerul Piet de AVet to 
his brother Christian, that you have decided to kill 
me should you find me. ^lay (iod not allow it 
that you should Jiave the opportutiity to .shed more 
innocent blood. Entmgh has been shed already. 
... I beseech you, let us think over the matter 
coolly for a moment, and see whether our cause is 
really so pure and righteous that we can rely on 
God’s help.”^ 

‘ Cd. !547. 

* Cd. Wi. It waf? at thiH time t!mt ibt* iitU'rly urijustifiahle ami 

brutal murdpr of ll»e ctdourtfd man, Ksjiu, took place iu the invasum 
of the Calvinia <if the ( ajM' i'ohuiy. Ilin «oIe otfence wa^ 

hk known loyiUty to the Britkh Ciovemmeut was on 

January liSth, ltK>l, ami kept in gaol till February 5th, when be 

fiogged through the street'* and shot otit*4ide the village by a 
BcMsr named Strydom, win* stated that he acted according to orders.” 
Cd, 547, 
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And Mr. H. A. Du P’essis, the predikant at 
Lindley in the Orange Ili\'er Colony, addressed an 
“ open letter ” to the clergy of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in tlie Cape Colony. 

“ It is not civilised warfare any more on the part 
of the burghers. They have become desperate, and 
as fimatics do things in conflict with a Ciiris|^an 
spirit and civilisation. . . . About a fortnight ago, 
G. Muller, one of my deacons and brother of the 
late minister of Burghersdorp, w as brutally ill-used. 
He had to strip, and received twenty-five laslics 
witli a stirrup leather— he is not the only one — ■* 
because he took letters from a meml)er of the Peace 
Committee to certain heads of the burgher force, 
in which they w'ere strongly advised i:o give in. At 
the same time jlndries \V essels and J. Morgendael 
were taken prisoners. Tlwy left Kroonstad at their 
own request, and with the sanction of the military 
authorities, in order to have an interview' witli the 
leaders of the burgher force. IVIorgendael was 
mortally w'ounded by Commandant Froneraan 
w'ithout a hearing, and at the instigation of General 
C. de Wet. He died afterwards, ... In such 
a shameftil, in fact, inhuman, manner were these 
men treated ; and for what reason ? Simply 
because they had tried to save their country and 
people. . . . 

“The burghers are kept totally in the dark by 
their lejiders as to what the real state of affairs 
is. Because I w'ish to save them from certain ruin 
I make this appeal to you. ... 

“If [the burghers] knew what the tme state 
of affairs was, a large portion would long ago have 
come iu and delivered up their amts. ... 

“Therefore, I implore you, stand still for a few 
moments and think of the true interests of the 
Afrikander nation, and see if you will not alter 
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your opinion, and quenfch the fire of war instead of 
feeding the flame. . . 

These letters, which were published in The Cape 
Times, formed part of an attempt made by the 
Burgher Peace Committee, “to induce some of 
the leading men in the colony, who are known 
to ^mpathise with the Boci-s, to tell the men 
still in the field that the hope of any assistance 
from here is a delusion." But, in thus reporting 
this new endeavour to Mr. ('hamherlain, Lord 
\lilner adds that he is not. lymself, “ very 
sanguine" of its siAa-css. 

There was oiJy too good gr<nmd for this opinion. 
The Afrikander nationahsts of the Cape hated 
England no less tlum did the republican nationalists, 
though they feared her more, 'fhe policy which 
the Bond had adopted after the occupation of the 
Republics by the British forces was perfectly definite. 
Its object was to avert the final disaster of the 
war by securing the maintenance of the Republics 
as independent centres of ..Vfrikandcr nationalism. 
In order to do this the Bond resolverl to keep 
the Cape Colony in a state of smouldering rel>el- 
lion, to encourage the continued rcsisbince of the 
Boer commandos, and to rciuler all the material 
assistance to the guerilla leaders and their forces 
tlyit could be afforded without ex^wsing the Cape 
Dutch to the penalties of treason. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the Bond leaders, in 
view of the resolute attitude of the loyalist popu- 

» Cd. 647. 
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lation and their consistent and unfaltering suppwt 
of Lord Milner, would have embarked upon this 
policy, unless they had calculated upon the co- 
operation of the Liberal Opposition in England. 
As it was, their expectations in this respect had 
been amply fulfilled, and the policy itself, as we 
have seen, had been admirably carried into eflffict. 

The second invasion of the Cape Colony began, 
as we have noticed, with the incursion of the 
Boers after the \^^orcester Congress. On December. 
16th, 1900, Kruitzinger, witli seven hundred, and 
Hertzog with tvveh'e hundred men, crossed the 
Orange River; and bj^ Februai^' 11th, 1901, 
De Wet, who had Ix'cn “ headed back ” in 
December, had succeeded in eluding the British 
columns and entered the Colony.' At tliis 
moment success seemed to be within measur- 
able distance both to tlic Bond and to De Wet. 
The point of view of the astute Afrikander 
statesmen is different from that of the guerilla 
leader ; but each party is equally hopeful of tJie 
ultimate victory of the nationalist trause. Of the 
attitude of the Bond in this month of February, 
1901, Mr. Kipling writes from Capetown : 

“ Some of the extremists of the Bond are for 
committing themselves now, fully, to the Dutch 
cause, De Wet and all ; but some of the othew 
are hunting for some sort of side-path that will give 
them a chance of keeping on the ground-level of 
the gallows, within hail of a sQat in the next Parlia- 
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ment If De Wet wiAs — he is assumed to be in 
command of several thousands, all lusting for real 
battle, and sure of a welcome among "many more 
thousands alight with the same desire — the Bond 
may, of course, come out flat-footedly on his side. 
Just at present the apricots are not quite ripe 
enough. But the Bond lias unshaken faith in 
the Opposition, whose every word and action are 
qumed here, and lead to more deaths on the veld. 

u- assumed that His Majesty's Oppositio/i will 
save the Bond, and South Afriea for the Bond, if 

only the commandos make the rear e.epenswe." ‘ 

• 

If this account ^of the attitude of the Bond 
stood alone, its value would be jnerely that of 
an ew parte statement ^y a cojupetent observer 
on the spot. But it does not st-ind alone. The 
accident of* the capture of the Boer official papers 
at II00.S Senekal, to which we have referred before, 
has provided us with a record of tlie thoughts 
which were in De VN'et's mind at the time when 
Mr. Kipling’s W 4 >rds were written. In a report 
dated “On the \'eld, February 14th, 1901,” 
Commandant-Octjcral Botlia is informed that 
“ De \V et s last news is that the Cape Colony 
has risen to a man, and has already taken up 
arms. They refused to give up to the British 
Govcniment. Many more arc only waiting opera- 
tions on part of De Wet to join him ; and 
General De ^^'et concludes this report with the 
words : ‘It is certain that the ways of tlie Lord 
are hidden from us, and that, after all, it seems 

' *re Mr. Kipling’^. The Srimt^e af Rtthel/hn a Tract /lyr 

the finm, by Kudyord Kipling, 
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that the day of a united South Africa is not 
far off.’ ” 

The witer of this despatch is the “Acting 
Chief-Commandant ” of the Orange Free State ; 
and to his report of De Wet’s success in the 
Cape Colony, he now adds an account of what is 
happening on the other side of the Orange Rivy ; 

“ The burghers in the Orange Free State are 
hopeful, and expecting a happy ending. The 
grudge against tJie Britisher lias now taken deep 
root, and the women and girls arc encouraging the 
burghers to stick up to the bjitter end. So that 
our cause now rests in the union of the burghers, 
and, with God’s help, we will accomplish our end. 

. . . The enemy’s plan ils to starve us out, but he 
will never do it, now’ we have an outlet from the 
Cape Colony, even if w’e have to use fortre.” * 

De Wet was chased out of the Colony by the 
British columns on F’ebruary 28th, but smaller 
commandos under Kruitzinger, Fouch{?, Scheepers, 
and IVIalan remained behind. Apart from their 
mobility, and the persistent manner in which 
they clung to rugged and mountainous districts, 
the ability of these Boer raiders to keep the field 
against the Imperial troops must be attributed 
to the .sympathy and material assistance which 
they received from the colonial Dutch. The 
actual number of recruits which they secured 
was small ; but, in Lord Kitchener’s w'ords — 

“the friendly feelings of a considerable portion of 
the rural population assured, to them at alf tiniest 
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not only an ample fond supply, but also timely 
information of the movements of our pursuing 
columns — two points which told heavily in their 
favour.” ' 

In view of the enormous area of the sparsely 
populated and difficult country throughout which 
the^ movements were thus facilibited, it is not 
surprising that these roaming commandos were 
never completely suppressed. Of the 21,256 men 
who surrendered after V'ereeniging, 3,635 were 
Boers and rebels, who had been, up to that 
time, at large in the Cape C'olony.^ The 
importance of ,the contribution which the dis- 
loyal majority of tlie Cape Dutch were enabled, 
in this manner, to make to the power of resist- 
ance exhibited by the Boers in the guerilla war 
has scarcely been sufficiently appreciated. As 
it was, a large body of Imperial troops, which 
would otherwise have been available for complet- 
ing the conquest* of the new colonies, were ketp 
employed, not merely in guarding the all-important 
railway lines, but from time to time in arduous, 
costly, and exhausting military operations in the 
Cape Colony.® 

‘ Cd. oo«. 
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* Colony a jpreat diftappoiutmciit to me ... no general 

riwmg can be ex|>ecte{l in that quarter. . . . [Hut] the little contiugeut 
there has been of great help to us : they have kept ^0,000 troops 
occupied, with which otlierwise we should have had to reckon.” — 
Gen. Christian d© Wet at the V'ereeniging ('onference on May lOtb, 
1902. App. A. The Threts Ymre War, by Christian Rudolf de Wet 
(Constable, 1002). But see forward also, p. 485, for part played by 
Brltkli loyalists.. 
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The value of this confc.'ibiition was quite well 
understood by the Afrikander nationalists of the 
Cape. In Mr. Kipling’s vigorous English, “north 
and south they were working for a common 
object — ^the manufacture of pro- Boers in England 
by doubling the income-tax.” And it is in the 
extension of the area of the war by the estab- 
lishment of the Boer commandos in the Cape 
Colony that we must find the one valid military 
consideration which underlay the failure of the 
peace negotiations between I^ord Kitchener and 
General Louis Botha (b'ebruaiy-April, 1901), and 
the final rejection of the British tejrms of surrender 
by the Boer leaders in June. The point is made 
perfectly plain in the oflicial notice^ signed by 
Schalk Burger, as Acting President of the South 
African Republic, and Steyn, as President ot 
the Orange Free State, which was issued to the 
burghers on June 20th, 1901. After reciting 
that the British terms had been referred to 
“ State President Kruger and the deputation in 
Europe,” and that President Kriiger’s reply had 
been considered by a conference of the Govern- 
ments of both Republics, at which Chief-Command- 
ant C. De Wet, Commandant- General L. Botha, 
and As.sistant-Commandant J. H. De la Rey had 
presented a full report, the document continues 

“ And considering the good progress in our cause 
in the colonies, where our brothers oppose the 
cruel injustice done to the. Republics more and 
more in depriving them of their independence. 
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considering further th« invaluable personal and 
material sacrifices they [the Colonial Dutch] have 
made for our cause, which would all be worthless 
and vain with a peace wliereby the independence of 
the Republics is given up ... [it is resolved] that 
no peace will be made . . . l)y which our inde- 
pendence fuid national existence, or the interests of 
our colonial brothers, shall be the price paid, and 
that the war will be \ igorously prosecuted.” ' 

It is impossible to withhold a tribute of admira- 
tion from the jVfrikandcr nationalist leaders. The 
(Qualities of statcsjnanship that enabled a Cavour 
or a llismarck to •make a nation were theirs. 
From the appiyent hopelesstu'ss of the position 
created by I.ord Roberts'?# swift and overwhelming 
victories, they had brought round their affairs to 
the point at which they now stood. The task 
which confronted the Imperial troops was no 
longer to disarm the inhabitants of the Republics, 
but to disami and subdue practically the entire 
Dutch population* of South Africju And to the 
military difficulties inherent in the accomplish- 
ment of such a task in such a country, they had 
added the opposition of political forces operating 
l)oth in England and South Africa with scarcely 
les.s embarrassing effects. Had it been merely 
an affair of the island people and the island 
statesmen, the Boiul might still have won. The 
courage and endurance of the Imperial trtx>ps 
alone would not have sa\e(l South Africa. The 
army was the instnnnent of the people, and it 
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was for the people to mfike use of this instra* 
meht, or to withdraw it, as they chose. But 
the oversea British claimed a voice in the settle- 
ment ; and the Bond had no friends among 
them. The “younger nations” and the “man” 
at Capetown saved South Africa for the Empire. 

Before we proceed to consider the broad featjfires 
of the military operations by which the disarma- 
ment of the Dutch was at length accomplished, 
a reference must be made to the account of the 
general situation in South Africa addressed by 
Lord Milner to Mr. Chamberlain from Capetown 
on February 6th, 1901. Among all the notable 
documents which he 'furnished to his official 
chief, none affords more convincing evidence of 
cool judgment, mastery of South African con- 
ditions, and sureness of statecraft than tliis. It 
is a letter, and not a despatch, and as such it 
contains some personal details winch would not 
have found a place in more Vonnal communi- 
cations. 

Two reasons, I^ord Milner writes, have pre- 
vented him from sending for a long time pas^ 
any general review of South African affairs. “ I 
am occupied,” he says, “ every day that passes 
from morning till night by business, all of which is 
urgent, and the amount and variety of which you 
are doubtless able to judge from the communica- 
tions on a great variety of subjects which are 
constantly p«issing between, us.” And in addition 
to this, he has always h<:^>ed that “some definite 
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point would be reach td, at which it might be 
possible to sum up that chapter of our history 
which contained the war, and to forecast the 
work of administrative construction which must 
succeed it.” Now, however, it is useless to wait 
longer for a “ clear and clcan-cut ” situation. 
Alljiough he has not “ the sliglitest doubt of the 
ultimate result,” he foresees that the w'ork which 
still lies before tlie Imperial troops will be “ slow^er, 
more difficult, more harassing, and more expensive 
than was at one time anticipated.” 

“It is no use deri^'ing that the last halt-year has 
been one of reti;ogression. Seveii months ago this 
Colony w'as perfectly quk’t, at least as far as the 
Orange River. The southern half of the Orange 
River Colony was rapidly settling down, and even 
a considerable ix)rtion of the 'IVansvaal, notably 
the south-western districts, seemed to have de- 
tinitely accepted liritish authority, and to rejoice 
at the opjjortunily of a return to orderly govern- 
ment and the pursuits of peace. To-day the scene 
is completely altered.” 

The “ increased losses to the country,” due to 
the prolongation of the struggle and to the guerilla 
methods adopted by the Boer leaders, are ob\ ious. 

“The fact that the enemy arc now broken up into 
a great number of small forces, raiding in every 
direction, and that our troops are similarly broken 
ijp in pursuit of them, makes the area of actual 
fighting, and consecjuentl^ of destruction, much 
wnder than it w'ould be m the case of a conflict 
between equal numbers operating in large masses. 
Moreover, the fight is now mainly over supplies. 
The Boers live entirely on the country through 
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which they pass, not only btldng all the food they 
can lay hands upon on the farms — grain, forage, 
horses, cattle, etc., but looting the small \dllage 
stores for clothes. b(X)ts, coffee, sugar, etc., of all of 
which they are in great need. Our forces, on their 
side, are compelled to denude the country of every- 
thing moveable, in order to frustrate tliese tactics 
of the enemy. No doubt a considerable amount 
of the stock taken by us is not wholly lost, Ibut 
simply removed to the refugee camps, which are 
now being established at many points along the 
railway lines. But even under these circumstances 
the loss is great, through animals dying on the 
route, or failing to find sufficient grass to live upon 
when collected in large num*t)ers at the camps. 
Indeed, the loss of ocrops and sto(;k is a far more 
serious iiiatter than the detjtruction of farm buildings, 
of which so much has been heard.” 

And to this loss incidental to tlie campaign there 
has been added recently “ destruction of a wholly 
wanton and malicious character.” This is the 
injury done to the mining plant in the outlying 
districts of the Rand bv the Boer raiders, a 
de.struction for which tliere is no j>ossible excuse. 

“ It has no reason or justification in connection 
with military operations, but is pure vandalism, and 
outside the .scope of civilised warfare. . . . Directly 
or indirectly, all South Africa, including the agri- 
cultural population, owes its prosperity to the mines, 
and, of course, especially to the mines of the Trans- 
vaal. To money made in mining it is indebted for 
such progres.s, even in agriculture, as it has recently 
made, and the same source will have to lie relied 
upon for the recuperation of agriculture after the 
ravages of war. 

“ Fortunately the damage done to the mines has 
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not been large, relatively to the vast total amount 
of the fixed capital sunk in them. The mining 
area is excessively difficult to guard against purely 
predatory attacks having no military purpose, be- 
cause it is, so to s^jcak, ‘ aU length and no breadth ’ 
— one long thin line, stretching across the country 
from east to west for many miles. Still, garrisoned 
as Johannesburg now is, it is only possible success- 
fully to attack a few points in it. Of the raids 
hitherto made, and they have been fairly numerous, 
only one has resulted in any serious damage. In 
that instance the injury done to t!ie single mine 
i\ttacked amounted to .t2()0,0()(), and it is estimated 
tliat the mine is put out of working for two years. 
This mine is only owe out ol‘ a hundred, and is not 
by any means one of the most im])ortant. These 
facts may afford'some indi|‘ation of the ruin which 
might have been inflicted, not only on the Trans- 
vaal and all. South ..Africa, but on many European 
interests, if that general destruction of mine works 
which was contemplated just before our occupation 
of Johannesburg had been carried out. However 
serious in some respects may have been the military 
consequences of our rapid advance to Johannesburg, 
South Afri<‘a owc^ more than is commonly rec'og- 
nised to that brilliant, dash forward, by which tlie 
vast mining apparatus, the foundation of all her 
wealth, was saved from the ruin threatening it.” 

As the result of the last six or .seven months 
of de.structive warfare, “ a longer period of recu- 
peration will be required than was originally 
anricipated.” At the same time. Lord Milner 
points out that, with Kimberley and the Rand, the 
“ main engines of prosperity,” virtually undamaged, 
the economic consetjuences of the war, “ though 
grave, do not appear by any means appalling.” 
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The country population will need a good deal 
of help, first to preserve it from starvation, and 
then, probably, to supply it with a certain amount 
of capital to make a fresh start. And the great 
industry of the country will need some little time 
before it is able to render any assistance. But, in 
a young country with great recuperative powers, 
it will not take many years before the economic 
ravages of the war are effaced.” • 

He then turns to consider the “ moral effect ” 
of the recrudescence of the war, which is, in his 
opinion, more serious than the mere material 
destruction of the last six months. In the middle 
of 1900 the feeling, in the Orangp River Colony 
and the western distric‘^s of the Trans^•aal was 
“ undoubtedly pacific.” 

“The inhabitants were sick of the war. They 
were greatly astonished, after all that had l>een 
dinned into them, by the fair and generous treat- 
ment they received on our first occupation, and it 
would have taken very little to miAe them acquiesce 
readily in the new regime. At that time, too, the 
feeling in the Colony was iKjfter than 1 have ever 
known it.” 

If it had been po.ssibie to screen those portions 
of the conquered territories which were fast 
settling down to peaceful pursuits from the in- 
cursions of the enemy .still in the field, the worst 
results of the guerilla M^ar might have been 
avoided. But the “ vast extent of the country, 
and the necessity of concentrating our forces for 
the long advance, first to Pretoria and then to 
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Komnti Poort,” mtfde,this impossible. The Boer 
leaders raided the country already occupied, but 
now left exposed; and, encouraged by the small 
successes thus easily obtained, the commandos 
reappeared first in the south-east of the Orange 
River Colony, then in the south-west of the 
Transvaal, and finally in every portion of the 
conquered territory. 

Those among tlie burgher population who 
desired to submit to British rule now found 
•themselves in a position of great ditliculty. 

• 

“ Instead of being made prisoners of war, tliey 
had been allowed to remain oii tlieir farms on taking 
the oath of neutrality, *and many of them were 
really anxious to keep it. But they had not the 
strength of mind, nor. from want of education, a 
sufficient appreciation of the saeredness of the 
obligation which tlicy had undertaken, to resist 
the pre.ssure of their old companions in arms when 
these reappeared among them appealing to their 
patriotism and to their fears. In a few weeks or 
months the ver\’ men whom we had spared and 
treated with exceptional leniency were up in arms 
.again, justifying their breach of faith in many oases 
by the extraordinary argument that we liad not 
preserved them from the temptation to commit it. 

“The general rising at the hack of our advanced 
forces naturally led to the return of a number of 
our troops, and to a straggling <‘()nfliet not yet 
concluded, in which the conduct t>f ourown troops, 
naturally enough, was not eharacteri.sed by the 
same leniency to the enemy which marked our 
original conquest. We did not, indeed, treat the 
men who had broken parole with the .same severity 
with which I believe any other nation would have 
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treated them. Entitled as /we’ were by the uni- 
versally recognised rules of war to shoot the men 
who, having once been prisoners in our hands and 
having been released on a distinct pledge to abstain 
from further part in the war, had once more taken 
up arms against us, we never in a single instance 
availed ourseh es of that right. But as our columns 
swept through the rev'olted country, meeting on 
e\'ery hand with hostility, and even with treacheijy, 
on the part of the people whom we had sparea, 
no doubt in some cases the innocent sufferecl with 
the guilty. Men who had actually kept faith with 
us were, in some instances, made prisoners of M'ar, 
or saw their pooperty destroy ed, simply because it 
was impossible to distinguish betfl’ecn them and the 
greater number who .had broken f;yth. This, no 
doubt, resulted in further, accessions to the ranks 
of the enemy. And this tendency was augmented 
by the evacuation, necessarj^ for military reasons, 
of a number of places, such as Fauresmith, .lagcrs- 
fontein, and Smithfield, which we had held for 
months, and in which we had actually estaldished 
a reasonal)ly satisfactory ci\il administration. 
Latterly, something has been done to check the 
general demoralisation, and to au'urd places of 
refuge for those willing to submit, by establishing 
camps along the railway lines to whicli burghers 
may take themsehes, their families, and their 
.stock for protection. No doubt this is a very 
inadequate substitute for llie clfectual defence of 
whole districts. Consetiuently the camps are 
mostly tenanted by women and children whose 
male relatives are, in many cases, in the field 
against us. But, as far as it goes, it is a good 
measure, and there can be no doubt that, when- 
ever we succeed in striking a decisive blow at any 
of the numerous commandos roaming about the 
country, a good many of their less willing members 
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will find their way to one or other of these camps 
in order to avoid further fighting.” 

As the guerilla warfai'e thus swept back over 
the new colonies, the Dutch in the Cape Colony, 
who at one time, about the middle of the preceding 
year (1900), had seemed disposed to acquiesce in 
thf union of all South jVfrica under the British 
flag, became once more restless and embittered. 

“Every act of harshness, however necessary, on 
'the part of our troops, was exaggerated and made 
the most of, though what principafly inflamed the 
minds of the people were alleged instances of need- 
less cruelty wfiieh never occurred. Never in my 
life have 1 read of, muefl less experienced, such a 
carnival oi‘ mendacity as that which accompanied 
the pro- Boer agitation itj this Colony at the end of 
last year. And these libels still continue to make 
themselves felt. It is true that excitement has 
subsided somewhat during the last two months, 
partly because some of the worst inventions about 
the conduct of the British troops have been 
exposed and utterly discre<lited, and partly because 
the general introduction of martial law has tended 
greatly to check seditious writing and speaking. 
But even now the general feeling in most t)f the 
country^ districts is \ ery bad, and the commandos 
which invaded the Colony in Deceinber and have 
been roaming about e\cr since, while they have 
not gained many atlherents among the colonial 
ftymers, have nevertheless enjoyed the very sub- 
stantial aid which the sympathy of the majority 
of the inhabitants was able to give them, in sup- 
l^rting themselves, obtiiiuing fresh supplies of 
food and horses, aikd evading the forces sent in 
pursuit of them.” 
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Of the general attitude of the Cape Dutch at 
this time Lord Milner writes with the lenient 
judgment of complete understanding: 

“ I am satisfied by experience that the majority 
of those Dutch inhabitants of tbe Colony who 
syitipathise with the Republics, however little they 
may be able to resist giving active expression 
that sympathy when the enemy actually appear 
amongst them, do not desire to see tlicir own 
districts invaded or to find themsehes personally 
placed in the awkward dilemma of choosing ^ 
between high treason and an unfriendly attitude * 
to the men of tlieir own race,, from beyond the 
border. There are extremists who would like to 
see the whole of the Cape Colony overrun. Rut 
the bulk of the farmers, especially the subsUintial 
ones, are not of this mind. They subniit readily 
enough even to stringent regulations having for 
their object the prexention of the spread of in- 
vasion. And not a few of tlicm are, perhaps, 
secretly glad that the prohibition of seditious 
speaking and writing, of political meetings, and 
of the free movement of political firebrands 
through the country enables them to keep quiet, 
without actually themselves tiiking a strong line 
against the propaganda, and, to do them justice, 
they behave reasonal)ly well under the pass and 
other regulations necessary for that purpose, as 
long as care is taken not to make these regula- 
tions too irksome to them in the conduct of their 
business, or in their daily lives. 

“ 'I'hat there has been an invasion at all is qp 
doubt due to the weakness of some of the Dutch 
colonists in tolerating, or supjporting, the violent 
propamnda, which could not but lead the enemy 
to oeTieve that they had only to come into the 
Colony in order to meet with general active 
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support. But this Wj^s a miscalculation on the 
part of the enemy, tliough a very pardonable one. 
They knew the vehemence of the agitation in their 
favour as shown by the speeches in Parliament, 
the series of public meetings culminating in the 
Worcester Congress, the writings of the l^utch 
Press, the very general wearing of the republican 
colours, the singing of the \^)lkslied, and so forth, 
aild they regarded these demonstrations as meaning 
more than they actually did. Three things were 
forgotten. Firstly, that a great jiroportion of the 
Afrikanders in the Colony who really meant 
business had slipped away and joined the repub- 
lican ranks long ago. Secondly, tiyit the abortive 
rebellion of a yeai* agj) had left the people of the 
Ixirder district^ disinclined to j-epeat the experiment 
of a revolt. Thirdly,. that owing to the pre- 
cautionary measures of the Ciovernment the amount 
of arms a»d ammunition in the hands of the country 
population throughout the greater part of the 
Colony is not now' anj-thing like as large as it 
usually is, and far smaller than it was a year ago." 

In these cireuinstiinces the object to be aimed 
at is to screen off as much of the country as 
possible from raids. But the Cape Colony is 
considerably larger in area than France and the 
United Kingdtnn put together ; it has “ an 
immense length of frontier that c’an be crossed 
anywhere,” arul “ exceedingly primitive means of 
communication.” 'J'he exclusion of mobile guerilla 
Ijimds from across the frontier is, therefore, “some- 
thing of an impossibility.” There is one method, 
and one only, by which “ the game of the invaders 
can be frustrated.” , It is to provide each district 
with the means of defending itself. And so a 
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local defence force has bcj^n formed in all dis- 
tricts, with the t^xception of those — liappily the 
least important in the Colony — in wdiich the popu- 
lation is extremely small and the loyalists are very 
few. 


“In the other districts, the response on the part 
of the British population to the general call to arpis 
recently made by the IMinistry lias been better than 
the most sanguine expected. It was always admitted, 
by their friends and foes alike, that the bulk of the 
Afrikander population would ne\ er take up arms 
on the side of the British Go^•e^nment in this 
cjuarrel, even Ibr local defence. , The appeal 'waHt 
therefore, virtually directed to the British popula- 
tion, mostly townspeople, and to ii small, but no 
doubt very strong and cou'.’agcous, minority of the 
Afrikanders who have always been loyalists. These 
. classes had been already immensely drawn on by 
the Cape police, the regular lolunteer corps, and 
the numerous irregular mounted corps which had 
been called into existence because of the war. There 
must have been twelve thousand Cape Colonists 
under anns before the recent appeal, and, as things 
are now going, we shall get as many more under 
that appeal — a truly remarkable achievement under 
a purely \oluntary system. 'J'he 1‘act that, if the 
war continues for a few months longer, .so large a 
number of the South African British will be under 
aims (for, it must be remembered, in addition to 
the Cape colonists we have alxnit one thousand 
Rhodesians, and, I should say, at least ten thousand 
Uitlanders) is one that cannot be left out of account 
in considering either the present imbroglio or the 
settlement after peaee is restored. 

It is, indeed, calculated to exercise a most 
important and, I believe, beneficial influence upon 
tiie South African politics of the friture. Among 
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the principal causes of.the trouble of the past and 
present was the contempt felt l)y the Afrikander 
countryman, used to nding and shooting, and 
generally in possessio?i of a good rifle and plenty 
of cartridges, for other white men less habituated 
to arms than he was himself. That feeling can 
hardly survive the experience of the past twelve 
months, and especially of the last six weeks. The 
splendid fighting of the despised Johannesburgers 
of the Imperial Idght Morse, and of the other South 
African Colonial Corps, has become a matter of 
hi.story, and the present Icxh'c at r/itt.m' of the British 
.people, including the townsmen, of this Colony, is 
proof positive that when the necessity is really felt 
they are equal to •the best in courage and public 
spirit. In this^ respect the events of the past few 
months, unfortunate as^they have been m many 
ways, have undoubtedly their brighter side. The 
mutual re,spect of tlie two prineij)al white races is 
the first condition of a healthy political life in the 
South Africa of the future. It is possible tluit if 
the extreme strain of the most recent developments 
of the war had never been felt throughout Cape 
Colony, the British inhabitants would never have 
had the opportunity of showitig that they M’ere 
inferior to none in their willingness to bear all the 
burdens of citizenship, including that of personal 
service.” 

And Lord Milner urges that in the future 
England should not forget that there are loyalists 
in South Africa as well as Boers ; and that the 
lopilists are Dutch as well as British. 

“ The important part now jdayed, even from the 
purely military point of view, by the South iVfrican 
loyalists ought, as it .seems to me, to have a good 
effect not only in South Africa but in England. 
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The inherent vice, if I majr say so, of almost all 
public discussion of our South African difficulties 
IS the tendency to concentrate attention too ex- 
clusively on the Boers. Say what we wiU, the 
controversy always seems to relapse into the old 
ruts — it is the British Government on the one hand 
and the Boers on the other. Tlie question how a 
particular policy will affect not merely our enemies, 
but our now equally numerous friends, seems .seldlim 
to be adequately considered. And yet it would 
seem that justice and policy alike should lead u.s to 
be as eager to consider the feelings and interests, 
and to retain the loyalty, of those who are fighting, 
on our side, as to disarm the present enmity and 
win the future confidence of those who are fighting 
against us. And th’s principle wopld seem all the 
easier to adhere to l)ecause tliere is really nothing 
which the great lK)dy of the South African loyalists 
desire which it is not for the honour and. advantage 
of the motlier country to insist upon. 

“ Of vindictiveness, or desire to oppress the 
ilfrikanders, there is, except in hasty utterances 
inevitable in the heat of the conflict, which have 
no permanent significance, or in tirades W'hich are 
wholly devoid of influence, no sign whatever. The 
attitude of almost all leading and representative 
men, and the general trend of public feeling among 
the loyalists, even in the intensity of the stniggle, 
is dead against anything like racial exclusiveness or 
domination. If thi.s w'ere not so it would be impos- 
sible for a section of pure-bred Afrikanders, small 
no doubt in numbers but w’eighty in character and 
position, to take the strong line which they do in 
opposition to the views of the majority of their 
own people, based as these are, and as they know 
them to ne, upon a misconception of our policy and 
intention.s. These men are among the most devoted 
adherents to the Imperial cause, and would regard 
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with more disfavour and alarm tlian any one the 
failure of the British nation to c*arry out its avowed 
policy in the most complete manner. They arc 
absolutely convinced that the unquestioned estab- 
lishment of British supremacy, and the creation of 
one political system from C'apctown to the Zambesi, 
is, after all that has happened, the only salvation for 
men of their own race, as well as for others.” 

• 

And, in conclusion, he writes of the “ pre- 
dominant, indeed the almost unanimo\is, feeling 
of those South .(Vfricans who sytnpathise with 

the Imperial Ciovernment,” that- , 

• 

“they are sick to death of. the war. which has 
brought ruin to many of them, and imposed con- 
siderable sacrifices on almost all. But they would 
rather see |hc war continue for an indefinite time 
than run the risk of any compromise which would 
leave even the remotest chance of the reeiirrcnce of 
so terrible a scourge in the future. 'Fhey are pre- 
pared to fight and sufler on in order to make South 
Africa, indisputably and for ever, one country under 
one flag, with on?' system of government, and that 
sy.stem the British, which they believe to ensure 
the highest possible degree of justice and freedom 
to men of all races. ’ 

In this luminous review of what Lord Milner 
terms “ if by no me.'ins the most critical, possibly 
the most puzzling" state of affairs since the out- 
br^k of the war, it will be observed that he puts 
the time recpiired by South Africa to recover 
from the economitt rav'ages of the war at “ not 
many years.” In point of fact, two and a half 
years after the surrender of Verceniging nothing 

29 
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remained but the scattered graveyards upon the 
veld, the empty tins still tinkling upon the wire 
fences by the railways, and ati occasional block- 
house, to remind the traveller of the devastating 
struggle from which the country liad so recently 
emerged. This estimate of the period of re- 
cuperation affords a measure of the magnitude 
of Lord Milner’s achievement in the three con- 
cluding years of lus administration. For the 
rest, we look in vain for any trace of bitterness, 
or even of partisanship, in his frank and pene- 
trating analysis. It is the survey of a man who 
is completely master of the situation ; who is 
absolutely convinced of the justice of the Ilritish 
cause ; who has no illusions and no f(;ars. 

With the circutnstanccs in which the burghers 
were induced by their leaders to continue, or renew, 
their resistance to the Imperial troo{)s before us, 
both the long duration of the guerilla war. and the 
methods by Avhicli it was Hnally brought to a (‘lose, 
become easily intelligible. .At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that, from a purely military 
point of view, the relapse of the conejnered terri- 
tories into war was due to the insnflicictK'y oi 
British troops. By the end of April, IhOtJ, as 
we liaAX* noticed before, all the reserves of the 
regular army|had been exhausted ; and, in addition 
to this, at the end of twelve months' service a 
considerable proportion of the Home and over-sea 
auxiliaries left South Africa, to return to civil life. 
Had there been a sufficient number of trained soldiers 
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to occupy effectively the Boer Republics, the war 
would not have swept back through them and over 
their borders into the Colony. Even so, the actual 
number of British troops in South Africa under 
Lord Roberts’s command would have sufficed to 
subjugate the Boers, had the British militsiry 
autliorities employed the severe metliods of warfare 
to which any other belligerent would have had 
recourse under the like conditions — methods of 
merciful severity whi(^h were employed, in fact, 
by the Union forces in the civil war in iVmerica.’ 
But, by the irony* of fate, the humane methods 
of tlic British, m the absence *of a practically un- 
limited supply of trained* troops, made the revi\ al 
of hostilities jx)ssible on the part of the Boers, 
and thereby created the necessity for the employ- 
ment of those more rigorous, hut, by comparison, 
still humane and generous methods, in respect 
of which the cluygc of inhumanity was brought 
against tireat Britain by the friends of the Boers 
in England and on the continent of Europe. No 
one will maintain that it is a part of the duty of 
a belligerent to stipport the non-cotnbatant poj)u- 
lation of the enemy. Yet this duty was voluntarily 
assumed throughout the war by the British military 
authorities, who, from the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein onwards, fed the non-combatant Boer 
population as well as they fed their own troops. 

An incident that happened alter the occupation 
• 

^ those employed by (teneml Sherman in bis march to the 
through in the latter part of 1064. 
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of Pretoria exhibits the remarkable generosity of 
the British attitude. At a time when, owing to 
the Boer attacks upon the raih\'ay, the utmost 
difficulty was experienced in getting supplies from 
the thousand-miles’-distant base at the coast. Lord 
Roberts was compelled to send away a part of the 
civilian population to (General Botha, and t|jey 
were removed by the Boer Commandant-General 
to Barberton. That is to say, while the British, 
on the one hand, were giving part of the supplies 
on which the existence of their trcK)ps depended, to 
the non-combatant population* of the enemy, the 
enemy, on the othenhand, was doing his utmost to 
destroy the single line of ‘railway whiclj alone stood 
between the British ,-Vrmv and starvation. When, 
therefore, I>ord Kitchener succeeded to thecomrnand 
of the British forces in South A frica ( November 20th, 
1900), he found the task of disarmament compli- 
cated by two factors, 'riierc was the desire of the 
Home Ciovertnnent th-at the war should be con- 
ducted upon the humane lines hitherto adopted, and 
there was also the fact that the Imperial troops 
were not numerous enough to occupy effectively 
the whole territory of I he Reptiblics, or, in other 
words, to do the one thing of all others ncces.sary 
to make this humane conduct of the war consistent 
w'ith military success. It was impossible, wit|i,the 
troops at his disposal, for Lord Kitchener to hold 
the enormous territory of the conquered Republics. 
It w'as impossible, perhaps, tp support a larger force 
in a country so poorly provided with food supplies 
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and means of communi^iation. An alternative plan 
had to be found. 'Iliis plan was to remove the 
horses, cattle, and food supplies from the areas 
which he was unable to occupy, and to transport 
the non-combatant inhabitants to places ^^■he^e they 
could be both fed and protected. And, when this 
been done - or, more correctly, M’hile it was 
in process of beirj^ done he had to capture the 
small, mobile bodies of burghers oj)erating over 
the whole of the mipr<;tected area of the late 
’Republics and the t'ape ('(dony, and to collect 
gi’adually the figiiting lioers, captured or sur- 
rendered, into .the colonial over-sea ])risoners’ 
camps. t 

CerUiin ^districts, of which those surrounding 
the tow'ns of Kimberley, Bloemfontein, I’retoria, 
and Johannesburg were the more ini})ortant, had 
from the first been cfrecti\e1y oc‘cuj)ied and 
securely held. All the trooj)s at I.ord Kitchener’s 
disposal, that were not absorbed in the work of 
garrisoning these districts and maintaining the 
lines of communication, were organised into mobile 
columns, which were distributed among (General 
Officers respectively attached to a particular area. 
In a despatch of July 8th. 11)01, Lord Kitchener 
was able to report that, as the result of the recent 
woj;Jc of these mobile columns, the Boers, although 
“stiU able, in case of' emergency, to concentrate 
a considerable number of men,” were, in his opinion, 
“ unable to undertake any large scheme of opera- 
tions.” Apart from the heavy drain from prisoners 
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cuptured and deatlis in the^ field, the loss of their 
ox-waggons had seriously affected their mobility 
and supply arrangements. 

*• Divided up into small parties of three to four 
hundred men,” he writes, “they are scattered all 
o\ cr the country without plans and without hope, 
and on the approach of our troops they dispei’se, to 
reassemble in the same neighbourhood when f(Ur 
men pass on. ItJ this way they continue an 
obstinate resistance without retaining anything, or 
defending the smallest portion ol‘ this vast country.” 

He estimates that there are not more than’ 
1,S,500‘ Boers in the field in .the Transvaal, the 
Orange River Colony, and the C ape Colony. But 
he adds that — ,, 

“ with long lines of railway to hold, every yard 
of wliich has to be defended, both to secure our 
own civil and military supplies, and, what is more 
important, to prevent the enemy from obtaining 
necessaries from the capture of our trains, the 
employment of large numbers of troops continues 
to be a necessity. . . . The ' Boer party who 
declared war have quitted the field, and are now 
urging those wliom they deserted to continue a 
useless struggle by gi^■ing lying assurances to the 
ignorant burghers of outside assistance, and by 
raising absurdly deceitful hopes that (ireat Britain 
has not sufficient endurance to .see the matter 
through.” * 

But it had become evident that some more 
systeiiiatic effort was required for the capture of the 

* 'fluH esfjftjimte very much Um uniall : at the \'ereeni|png uur- 
render, when many thoui^auilH more of lioeri* had hmn eaptureil or 
killed, hurglierf» and rehek laid ihwii their armn. Cd, 
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commandos, unless the slow task of wearing down 
the Boer resistance was to be almost indetiiiitely 
protracted; and this sanie month of July, 1901, 
witnessed tlie extension of the bloekliouse lines, 
which proved tl>e turning-point in the guerilla 
war. The origin of Lord Kitchener’s system of 
blo(!khouse defence is described by him in his 
despatch of August Hth, IbOl. 

“Experienee had shown. ” he writes, “* that the line 
of defensible posts, extending across the Orange 
•Biver Colony, from .lacobsil.d to Lad\ l)rand. consti- 
tuted a eonsideral)le obstacle to the J’rec movement 
of the enemies’ ro\1ng hands, and that the gradual 
completion oft chains of bl(«‘khouses placed at 
intervals of a mile, sopietimes less, along the 
'I'ransvjial and Orange Ri\er Colony railways, had 
obtained *for our tratlic a comj)arative security 
Avhich it had not previously enjoyed.” ' 

In July, therefore. Lord Kitchener made 
arrangements for the cojistruction of three addi- 
tional lijies of blockhouses. 'I’he first ran from 
Aliwal Xorth westward, following tlie course of 
the Orange lli\er, to Hetlmlie, and was continued 
thence alongside tlu' railw.ay through Stormberg. 
Hosmead, Xaauwpoort. and l)e .,Aar. northward to 
Kimberley. 'I'he second commenced at Frederik- 
stad and ran nortliward by the source of the 
Mooi River to Breed's Xek in the Magaliesberg, 
frdTii which point it was connected with the 
British garrison at C’ommando Xek, and thus 
screened the western side of the Pretoria and 

* ' ( <!. Hl'O. 
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Johannesburg area. Th^ third, running from 
Eerste Fabriken in the north, by Springs and 
Heidelberg, southward to the Vaal River, pro- 
tected tlie same district from attack upon the 
east. These new blockhouse lines, Lord Kitchener 
wrote, promised to be of much assistance in the 
future. Not otily did they protect the Hri^sh 
commimications, and render inter-communicatiou 
between the different portions of the Hocr forces 
difficult, but, in the absence of frontiers, natural 
or artificial, they served as barriers against which* 
the British mobile columns were able to drive 
bands of the enemy and force them to surrender. 
Indeed, the blockhouse lines proved the cluef 
instrument of success ; for with the gradual e.xten- 
sion of the system, the area of active hostilities 
was confined in an increasing degree to the vast 
lialf-deserted regions through which the com- 
mandos roamed, and the British columns swept 
at intervals in pursuit of them. 

A month later, August 8th, Lord Kitchener 
reported a further step in advance. He had formed 
“ some specially mobile columns for independent 
and rapid action in different parts of the countr)^ 
generally at some distance from the operations of 
other troops.” The commanders of these new 
mobile columns had a free hand in respect of t^jgir 
movements, since they were guided by the special 
intelligence which they themselves collected, and 
not solely by information from^ headquarters. The 
effect produced by the development of the block- 
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house system, combine^ with the greater freedom 
of initiatiye allowed to the new mobile columns, 
became apparent in the increasing number of 
Boers captured or voluntarily surrendering them- 
selves in the month of August, when altogether 
more than two thousand of the eneitiy were 
{M;counted for.* On the 7th of this montli the 
delayed^ proclajuation was issued, and a date — 
September 15th was fixed as the limit within 
which the guerilla leaders might, by voluntarily 
Surrendering, avoid c’crtain penalties which were 
duly set out. I n» order to eounteraet the effect 
of this action qn the part of .the British (iovern- 
ment, (General Botha stimulated his followers to 
increased military cjitcrprise. 

“But,'’ says Lord Kitchener, “though there has 
been no general surrender, the de\'iee to which the 
Commandant-tieneral resorted for turning the 
thoughts of his burghers in another direction has 
probably cost him, and his cause [a heavier loss] than 
a simple pursuance of the usual evasive tactics 
would have even entailed." 

The precise extent of this loss is shown in the 
returns for Sejit ember, wliich record captures 
and surrenders almost as numerous as those of 
the preceding month. 

“ It cannot be expected,'’ Lord Kitchener adds, 
“exwi under the most favourable conditions, that 

^ There were IBO killetl, womuled, j»riRouer>?, 529 volun- 

tary Kurreinlers ; while i>;M) rifles, iHK95B rounds of ammunition, 
Wftg^oijH iind carl.s, horses, and 05,B79 euttle were 

captured Cd. 920. 

^ Bee p. 420, 
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in the presence of the ever-diminishing numbers 
opposing us in the field, these figures can be main- 
tained, but I feel confident that so long as any 
resistance is continued, no exertion will be spared 
either by officers or men of this force to carry out 
the task they still have before them.” ’ 

In another month a j>osition had been reached 
in which it was possible for the work of admips- 
trative reconstruction - interrupted a year ago by 
the development of the guerilla warfare - to bti 

resumed. At this date (November, 1901), the 

• 

resistance of the Dutch population had been 
weakened by the loss of fighting Boers, 

of whom 42,000 w&ic in British * custody, while 
the rest had been killed', wounded, or otherwise 
put out of action. In the 'rrans\aal 14.700 scjuare 
miles, and in the Orange Biver Colony 17,000 
.square miles of territory had lx*en enclosed by 
blockhouse lines. A sijuare formed roughly by 
lines running respecti\cly froni Klerk.stlorj) to 
Zeerust on the west, fi'om Zeerust to Middelburg 
on the north, from Middelburg to SUmderton 
on the east, and from Standerton to Klerksdorp on 
the south, etjclosing Pretoria and the Hand, M'as 
the protected area of the Transvaal, The whole 
of the Orange River Colony south of the block- 
house line, Kimberley - Winberg - Bloemfontein - 
Ladybrand, was also a protected area ; and»the 
Cape Colony, south of the main railway lines, was 

* C'd* Septifmlwpr returns were : 170 10K*r» killed iii netiun, 

114 woiiiided pHwiiierf*, unwnuniJed |irijwmeri«, and 

rendem 
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similarly screened oft*. But an application of what 
may be tenned “ the railway-cutting test ” yields, 
perhaps, the most eloquent testimony both to the 
magnitude of the original task undertaken by the 
Imperial troops, and to the degree of success 
which had been obtained. In October, 1900, 
the railway lines, upon which the British troops 
defended for supplies of food and ammunition, 
were cut thirty-two times, or more than once 
a (lay. The number ol* times in which they 
•were cut in the succeeding November was tliirty ; 
in December tw^*nty-one ; in .ranuary, 1901, 

sixteen ; in February, as tlie result of l)e W’^et’s 

• * * 

invasion of the Cape Colony, they were cut thirty 
times ; in March eighteen ; in April eighteen ; in 
May twelve ; in .June eight ; in .July four ; in 
August four ; in Scpteml)er twice ; and in October 
not at all. Still more significant of the approach 
of peace was the fact that now. for the first time, 
the British popAlation was allowed to return to 
.Johannesburg in any considerable numbers.' 

It remains to consider two ([uestions which 
cannot be omitted from any account, however 
brief, of the manner in which the disarmament of 
the Dutch in South Africa was eft'ected. The 
first of these is the charge of inhumanity brought 
against the Imperial military authorities in respect 
of the deportation of the Boer non-combatants to 
the Burgher Camps ; and the .second is the actual 

* In August (MB refugee«i* returned ; in Novendier the munl»er had 
irisen to 2 ^ 623 , 
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effect produced upon the .burghers in the field by 
the public denunciations of the w|ir by members of 
the Liberal Opposition in England. . 

In charging the British Government and Lord 
Kitchener with inhumanity in the conduct of the 
war. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and other friends 
of the Boer cause relied in the main upon |he 
cireuinstance that a certain proportion of tlie Boer 
population was remo\ ed compulsorily from districts 
which the British troops were unable to occupy 
effectively, and upon the further fact that the* 
Burgher Camps exhibited an muisually high rate 
of mortality. The , necessity for the removal of 
this non-combatant population will scarcely be 
disputed in view of the metluals adopted by the 
Boer leaders to compel the burghers to continue 
their resistance to the Imperial troops, and the 
fact that nearly every house in the 'fransvaal aiul 
Orange River Colony, inhabited by the Dutch, 
served as an intelligence office, a Vecruiting dep{‘>t, 
and a base of supplies for the roving commandos. 
Nor will it be denied that the responsibility for the 
unnecessary suffering incurred Ijy the Boer people 
in the guerilla war rests upon those of the Boer 
leaders who formed and enforced the decision to 
continue the struggle, and not upon the British 
Government. The alleged “ inhumanity,” tliere- 
fore, of the Imperial military authorities consists 
in the circumstance that, instead of leaving these 
helpless non-combatants to be supported by the 
Boer leaders, they removed them to pjaces of 
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security, where they^ were fed, housed, and 
generally maintained, in as little discomfort as 
circumstances permitted. If the lesser suffering 
of the Burgher Camps was the only alternative to 
greater suffering, and possibly starvation, on the 
veld, the Boers had only their own letiders to 
thank for the position in which they found them- 
sefves. The death-rate of the Burgher Camps was 
exceptionally liigh as compared with that of any 
ordinary European community. But the popula- 
*tion of the camps was jio less exceptional. It 
consisted of wony,'n and children’ with a small 
proportion of ^adult males ; jind of all these the 
majority had come t<4 the camps as refugees, 
insulHciently clothed, weakened by exposure and 
often by starvation. Obviously the death-rate of 
such a refugee community would he much higher, 
under the most favourable conditions, than that of 
an ordinary European town ; and, in order to find 
a valid {)oint of Nmiparison, we must seek statistics 
provided by similar collections of refugees, brought 
together under the like exceptional circumstances. 
V\'e arc un.ahle to find .any such parallel case, for 
the sufheient reason that history records no other 
example ol a nation .at war which, at the risk of 
impairing the efficiency of its own forces in the field, 
hii^ endeavoured, not mc’-ely to feed .and clothe, 
but to house, nurse, and even educate the non- 
eombatant population of its enemy. 

What we do know, however, is that, of the total 
deaths in these camps of refuge, the jgi-eat majority 
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were those of infants jukJ children. This is a 
circumstiince which in itself goes far to make the 
excess of the camp death-rate apparent rather than 
real ; since, in the first place, the Boer mothers, 
owing to their insanitary habits and ignorance,* are 
not accustomed to bring more than one out of 
every two children to maturity ; and in the sccqj^d, 
the rate of infant mortality is abnormally high, as 
compared with that of a given community as a whole, 
even in the most highly developed countries, The 
highest monthly death-rate was that of October, 
1901, when, out of a population of 112,109 in all 
camps, there were 0,20.5 deaths, or 34 4 per thousand 
per annum." But of thtrse deatlis, .500 only (in 
round numbers) were those of atlults, and 2,700 
were those of children. 'I’liat is to say, in this 
worst month we have in the refugee camps an 
adult death-rate of (roughly) oO per thous;ind, ns 
compared with a European death-rate varying 
from 10 7 in Norway to 83-2 ij» Hungary,^ and 
a children’s death-rate of 300 {xr thousiind, as 
compared with the 208 pcT thousand of the 
contemporary nite of infant jnortality iri thirty- 
three great towns of the United Kingdom, or 
in Birkenhesid alone of 302 per thousand. And 
from tills time forward the death-rate of the 

* For tho repuhhe, and ov«*u fatal ronmlim emplojul l>y 

the Boer women in the treatment of their children in aiekne«#«, the 
raiider ii referred to the nkodkal reporta on the condition of the refugee 
campft piihliahed jo the Blue-hook, 

^ llie %orw are tho«e given hy Mije* Hohhouw?, an tiMcd the 
odicial retarnw (/V jfirfm/ ft/ pp,*32H- 31), 

/.r, atiimat per on a of 2^^ years (IC74-hB), 
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refugee camps Was rapidly reduced. The reason 
for this reduction is significant. By tlie de- 
velopment of the blockhouse lines the British 
military authorities had been enabled to protect 
their supplies from the attacks of the guerilla 
leaders. In other words, I.,ord Kitchener was now 
al%; to defend the Boer non-combatants against 
the efforts made by their own leaders to deprive 
them of food and other necessaries of life. And 
ultimately the mortality in the Burgher Camps 
was reduced to a point “ much below the normal 
rates under ordinaiia' local circumstances.”' 

'(.'ll. l.Ifi:!. l.'fli. .S|'(' ;i1m) iW.. *].. l.M, ami p. 17!!. f.«ni 
Kiti’lieiierV roply to the ftlfioial compljiint airtinst tlo.* system of 
life Uujxhor ( amps (inridc hy Arliiijr PiTsidpiit Schalk Uur^oT), is 
:iK followH : • 

** complaints «cr<‘ made to me in the early fuirt of thiH year 

(ItKH), hy Kurrendered inirjtrlier>, nho that after they laid ilowfi 

their ann*< their familie- U(‘re ill-trented. and their stock and property 
e<nd*Lseated hy order of Uie ( "mnmaiidant-Iienerals of the rraii.'ivjuii and 
Orange Free State. I’heM* aet.< ap|Meir t(» have been taken in eon.'^e- 
tjuenee of the circular dated 1 {o<»h Senekal, dth Novtonher, in 

wliieh the ( ommandant^tiemnal says : *lht everylhin(j: in your power 
to prevent the hurjfher.n laving down their arm^i. I will he etunpelled, 
if they d«» not li^te^ to thin, to lamfiseate teervlhiu^:: movable or 
immovahlCf and alni to hum ilieir houM*". ’ 

1 ItHik <K*ea-Hion, ni my interview with ( oinman<lant-(ieneral Louis 
Hotha (Fehniary 2dlh, iiMUl.to hrin^ this matter h<d ore hitn^and 1 told 
him tliat if l»e etmiinued such net*; I rilnmid he hnved to hrifi^ in all 
woimm and children, and as much pro[»erty as possible, to protect them 
from the acts of his burghers, f further imjuired if he would to 

s|Mire the farms juid families of neutral or .surrtmdered hurfjhers, in 
whicdi case I expressed my vvillintmcHS to leave undisUirhtMl the farms 
and families of burghers who were mi commando, provided they did 
not actively assist their relatives. The ( ommandant-tfeneral em[ihatie' 
ally refused even to consider any Mich urranjfemeut lie saul : *I am 
entilfptl hy law to force every man to join, and if they do not do so tx» 
confiscate their pixi|x*rty, and leave their families on the veld/ I 
asked him what coui-se I l ould pursue to prote<*t surrendered btirf^hers 
and their families, and h^^then swiid, ‘The only thiiifr you can do, is tf> 
send them mit of the country, as if I catch tlnmi they must suffer/ 
After thi.s there was nothing more to Iws said, and as military ojierations 
do not jierrnit of the protxM^lion of individuals, I had pratAically no 
clioice hut to continue my syvtem of hrin^hig inhahltants of certain 
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The charge of prolonging the war by public 
declarations of sympathy with the enemy * was 

areas into tlie protection of our lines. My decision was conveyed to 
the C'oniniandant-General in my official letter, dated Pretoria, 10th 
April, 11K)1, from which the following is an extract : 

^ As 1 informed your Honour at Middelhur^^, owiu^ to the irre^fukr 
manner in which yon have conducted and continue to conduct 
hostilities, by forcing unwilling and peaceful inhabitants to join your 
Commandos, a proceeding totally nnauthorised by the recognised 
customs of war, 1 have no other course open to me, and am f«|tced 
to take the very unpleasant and repugnant ste|>« of bringing in the 
w'omen and chiluren. 

^ I have the greatest sympathy ft^r the sufferings of these jKior 
j)eople, which I have done my best to alleviate, and it is a matter of 
surprise to me and to the whole civilised worhl, that your Honour 
considers yourself justified in still causing so much suffering to th» 
people of the 'iransvaal, by carrying on a hopeless and useless 
struggle. ’ 

From the foregoing, it will, I believe, ^)e perfectly clc*ar that the 
resjwnsibility for the action com]j>lained of by Hurger(the so styled 
Acting State President of the 1 ransvaal), rests^^rather with the t’om- 
mandants-General of the Transvaa^j and ( Irange Free State, than with 
the C 'Ommander-in^dnef of the forces in South Africa. . . . 

It is not the case that every area has been cleared of the families 
of burghers, although this might be inferred from the despatch under 
discussion. On the contrary, very large numbers of women and 
children are still out, either in Boer (ani[)s or on their farms, and 
ray Column Commanders have orders to leave them alone, unless it is 
clear that they must starve if they are left out upon the veld. . . . 

** Finally, 1 indignantly and entirely deny the accusations of rough and 
cruel treatment of women and children who were lK‘ing brought in from 
their farms to the camp. Hardshipsmay have* been sometimes insepar- 
able from the process, but the Boer women in our hands themselves 
bear the most eloquent testimony to the kindness and consideration 
shown to them by our soldiers on all such occamoiis.” 

With this statement it is interesting to compare Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s w*ords at Bath, Xovemher 20th, 1001 : 

Is our hyf>ocrisy so great that we actually flatter ourselv*^ u|K>n our 
great humanity, be^!au.se we have saved from starvation those wliose 
danger of starvation we have caiused ? . . . 'Hie hy[*ocrisy of these 
excuses is almost more loathsome than the cruelty itself. ... We 
have set ourselves to punish this country, to reduce it apparently U» 
ruin, because it has ventured to make ivar against us.’* 

Truly an extraordinary attitude for a future Prime Mii^^^r of 
England ! 

* Wmt was even worse than such declarations of .sympathy with the 
Boers was the manifestation of hostility against the loyalist population 
of South Africa. E,g, Sir William Hareourt (in a letter in The Timm of 
December 17th, IWXl), wrote : I sometimes think that those bellicose 
gentlemen -“^especially those who do not light— must occasionally cast 
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definitely formulated against certain members of 
the Liberal Opposition and the Irish Nationalist 
party by Lord St. Aldwyn (Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach), at Oldham on October 10th, 190i; 

“ The real cause of the prolongation of this war 
has been something which, on my word, 1 believe 
co^ld never have been seen in any other country in 
the world. It has been the speeches in Parliament 
of British members of the House of Commons, 
doing everjd;hing they could against their country 
and in fav’our of her enemies. It has been articles 
’in certain journals taking absolutely the same lines 
— I am not talking, of mere attacks o’n his Majesty’s 
Government, or even eahimnies ol“ individual 
ministers, that fs part of the ordinary machinery of 
political warfare, and ontf of the ad\ antages of an 
absolutely free Press. No, what I am talking ol‘ is 
the promfnence given to the opinions and senti- 
ments of men M'ho were called Pro- Boers, as if they 
represented the feelings of a large section of their 
fellow-countrymen. 'The invention of lies, like the 
alleged tpiarrel between Lord Kitchener and the 
War Office, was Intended to damage this eotmtrv’ 
in the conduct of the war, as was also fhe wicked 
charges made against the humanity of our generals 
and our soldiers in the Concentration Camps and in 
the field, the attempts, such as I saw only the other 
day in one of these papers, to pro\ e that in those 
gallant contests at Fort. I tala* and on the borders 
of Natal our soldiers had not repulsed their enemies, 
but were themseh es the defeated party. We here 
do pot attach any imporbince to those things. W'e 
rate them at their true value because we know 

lonjfinfr, lingoriiip looks towards tlie times Wfore they were, subsidised 
(#ic) by the authorH of t)ie Kaid to bring’ about the position in which 
they now find themselves.” t 

* September 2(5t]i^ 1901. See Cd, 820 for report of tbif* action. 

80 
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something about their autjiors — but what do you 
think is thought of them when they go out to 
South Africa? What do tlic Boers and their 
leaders think when they read the newspapers 
written in England which are ftill of these things ? 
The Boers have many faults, but they are a simple 
and patriotic people. They never can imagine tliat 
English newspapers would print these things, that 
English members of Parliament would speak th^n, 
taking always the side of their country’s enemies, 
unless these things w'ere true. 'Phey are deceived. 
They greedily swallow all this as representing the 
opinion of a great section of the public in this 
country, and tliose who ha^ e said these things and 
those w’ho have circulated them -are the parties who 
are guilty before God of prolonging this war. 
There are the Irish Nationalists. Let me read to 
you words which I heard with the greatest pain in 
the last session of Parliament from the leader of the 
Irish Nationalists, a man of consummate eloquence 
and perfect self-control. WHiat did Mr. John Red- 
mond say ? He prayed (fod that the resistance of 
the Boers might be .strengthened, and that South 
Africa might take vengeance fpr its wrongs by 
separating itself from the Empire which had 
deluged it with blood, and become a free and inde- 
pendent nation. We in England pass t)ver words 
of that sort, though I believe they would not have 
been uttered with impunity by a member of the 
Legislative Assembly of any other country iii the 
world.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s reply to the 
charge brought against him by Lord St. Aki»'^}Ti, 
and subsequently by Lord Salisbury,' is contained 
in the words following, which w'ere spoken by him 
at Pl 5 nnouth, on November lj)th : 

* Letter to Miss Milner, Xovernlier lltb, 11K)L }>. 410: 
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“ Now I declare, laditys and gentlemen, for myself, 
that from first to last I have never uttered one 
syllable that could be twisted by any ingenuity 
into encouragement by the Boers./ No, I have 
never even expressed ordinary pity for, or sympathy 
with them, because I did not wish to run the risk 
of being misunderstood. W’^hat I have done, and 
what I hope I shall continue to do, is to denounce 
th# stupidity of the way in which the Government 
were dealing with the Boers.” 

There is only one method by which the amazing 
effrontery of this denial can be sufficiently exhibited. 
It is to place lyiderneath it quotations from 
speeches delivered by Sir Hem;y Campbell-Banner- 
man hinjself at Stirling on October 25th, by 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P., at (ialashicls on 
October lith, and by Mr. E. Robertson, ISI.P., 
at Dundee on October l(>th, as printed in the 
“Official Organ of the (Grange Free State Ciovern- 
ment,” dated September 21st, 1001, a copy of 
which was found* in a Boer laager on the veld. 
The extracts selected are these : 

Sir II. Campbell-Bannerman : 

“ 1'he whole country'- in the two belligerent States 
outside the mining towns, is a howling wildei-ness. 
'J'hc farms are burned, the country is wasted. The 
flocks and herds are either butchered or driven off; 
the naills are destroyed, furniture and instruments 
of agriculture smashed. These things are what 
I have termed methods of barbarism. I adhere to 
the phrase. I cannot improve upon it. If these 
are not the methods of barbarism, wh.at methotls 
did barbarism employ ? . , . My belief is that the 
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mass of the Rritish people ^ . do not desire to see 

a brave people subjugated or annihilated.” 

Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P. : 

/ 

“ The war was unnecessary, and therefore unjust. 

. . . He ■washed he could agree that we were 
fighting in a just cause, that we had always fought 
according to acknowledged ci\alised methods ; but 
as an honest man he could not do so.” * ** 

Mr. Edmund Robertson, M. P. : 

“ The victory of the Government (at the las^ 
General Election) had been the main cause of 
the prolongation of the war. « If they had been 
defeated their successors would haA C been men 
with a free hand, and the Roers tliemselves might 
have been ready to make concessions, which tliey 
would not make, and had not mad?;, to those 
whom they believed to be their enemies and 
persecutors. If the Empire was to be saved, the 
Government must be destroyed.” ' 

Can any human being of ordinary intelligence 
believe that these passages, containing denuncia- 
tions of the w'ar, were circulated by Ex-President 
Steyn for any other purpose than that of en- 
couraging the burghers to continue their resistance 
to the Imperial troops ? 

And to this evidence may be added the protest 
made by “ An Old Berliner ” in The Times of 
November 27th, 1901 : ^ 

“ What 1 want to impress upon your readers is 
the much more serious and, indeed, incalculable 

* llie fact« are stated in a letter piiblij^lied in The Tme« on 

March 10th_, 
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mischief done by the public uttei’iine^ respon- 
sible politicians, and, to take the moit pernicious 
example of all, by the reckless language of Sir Henry 
Camjpbell-Baimerman. The words h^uttered about 
England’s meniods of barbarism have been used 
ever since as the watchwords of England’s detractors 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany.” ‘ 

also note, p. 309 (Extract from tlie V<mifirhe ITie 

baselesK and malevolent allegations of specific acts of inhumanity or 
outrage on the j>art of llritish .soldiers, circulated by Iloer sympathisers 
in England and on the continent of Euro]>e, liave been j)a,ssed over 
in silence. For an exjmsure of these calumnies the reader is referred 
Jto Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Th* IFfir in South A/’nVvx (Smith, Elder). 
A record of the manner in which they were repinliated by the Boer 
population in South AfricJ^will be found in ( d. pp. 90, KHi-lll, 

113-121. Ainoiifr those who prole.sted were (ierman subjects, and 
(Jermaus who had htt'ome British siihjecl'i, resident in South Africa. 
Perhaps the most significant of i^ll these protests is the resolution 
passed iinanimouKly by tlie members of the Natal House of Assembly, 
all standing : *^^Tljat this House desires txi repmliate the false charges 
of inhumanity brought against His .Majesty’s .Vriny by a section of the 
inhabihints of the continent of Europe and certain disloyal suhje<‘t8 
within the British Isles, and this House places on record its delil>erate 
cimviction that the war in Soutli Africa has been prosecuted hy His 
Majesty's (lovernmeut and Army upon lines of humanity and considera- 
tion for the enemy unparalleled in the history of nations.” 



CHAPTER XI 


PREPARING FOR PEACE 

We have already noticed that arrangements were 
made in October, 1900, under wliich the High 
Commissionersliip was to be separated from the’ 
Governorship of the Cape Colpny in order that 
Ijord Milner might be free to undertake the work 
of administrative reconstryction in the new colonies. 
In pursuance of this decision of the Home Govern- 
ment, Lord Milner became Administrator of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony upon the 
departure of Lord Roberts (November 29th, 1900); 
but circumstances did not permit him to resign the 
governorship of the Cape Colony and remove to the 
Transvaal until three months later. The new 
Governor of the Cape Colony was Sir M^alter 
Hely-Hutchinson, who was himself succeeded, as 
Govenior of Natal, by Sir Henry E. JVIcCallum ; 
and at the same time (March 1st, 1901), Sir H. 
(then Major) Goold- Adams was appointed Deputy- 
Administrator of the Orange River Colony, j^here 
he took over the duties hitherto discharged by 
General Pretyman as Military Governor. 

Ijord Milner left Capetown to assume the ad- 
ministration of the new colonics on February 28th, 

470 
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1001. The incidents of his journey northwards 
are illustrative alike of*tlie state of ^louth Africa 
at this time, and of the varied respons^ilities of the 
High Commissioner. iVtler three iy<)nths of con- 
tinuous and successful conHict with the forces of 
rebellion in the south, he was suddenly confronted 
with a situation in the north even more pregnant 
with the possibilities of disaster. 'I'his was the 
day on which Commandant-General Louis Botha 
entered the British lines at .^Iiddelburg to treat 
*for peace with (General Lord Kitchener ; and many 
counsels t)f precai|lion sped northvfards upon the 
wires as the ^ligh Commis^jioner's train crossed 
tlie plains and wound slowly up through the moun- 
tain passes that led to the higher levels of the 
Karroo plateau. March 1st. which was spent iiv 
the train, was the most idle day that Lord Milner 
had passed for many months. The res})ite was 
of .short duration. .iVt midnight, directly alter the 
train had left He Aar junction, a long telegram 
from I.,ord Kitchener, gi\ing the substance of his 
interview with Botha, caught the High Commis- 
sioiier. But if peace was in the air in the north, 
war held the Held in the .st)uth. From De Aar to 
Bloemfontein the railway line was astir with British 
troops, concentrating or dispersing, in pursuit of 
De^Wet. At Bloemfontein station Lord Milner 
was met (March 2nd) by Lord Kitchener, and the 
nature of the rcj)ly to be givcjj to Botha was 
discussed between them. On the next morning 
Lord Milners saloon car was attached to the 
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Comnwiderjm-Cbiefs tmip, and a tde^pmn 
was drafted j iid despatched to London.' T{|epo»> 
tion which Lt rd Milner took up on this occasion, 

and afterw’ards' at the final ne^otiaticns of Vewseni- 
ging, was that which he had himself condensed in 
the two words “ never again.” He was anxious for 
peace ; no man more than he ; but a peace U{pn 
terms that would leave South Africa with the 
remotest prospect of a return to the abnormal 
political conditions which had made the war 
inevitable, he regarded as a disaster to be avoided ’ 
at all costs. Tiiis telegram despatched, the train 
left Bloemfontein, and, in spite of more thari one 
sign of the proximity of tlue Boer raiders, it reached 
Pretoria without delay at 0 a.m. on March 4th. 
1'he next ten days I^ord Milner remained at the 
capital of the Transvaal, in constant communi- 
cation with the Home (Government on the subject 
of the peace negotiations^ with the Boers, which 
ultimately prov^ed abortive; but on the 9th he 
went over to Johannesburg for the day to see 
the house which was being prepared for his occu- 
pation. On the 1.5th he left Pretoria finally for 
Johannesburg. He was icceived at the station 
by a guard of honour furnished by the Rand 
Rifles, and, thus escorted, drove to Sunny side, 
a pleasant house in what is now the suburb, of 
Parktown, commanding an tmbroken view over 

^ Thi« telegram h printed in Cd. 

* For th© nature of these Middelburg tfsrnis/* see forward in liot© 2 
oup m. 
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the veld to the Magaliesberg rai^e beyond 
Pretoria ; and here he continued to jfreside until 
he left South* Africa on April 2nd, «i905. 

From this ti'ipe forward (March I5*jh, 1901), Lord 
Milner’s administrative activity is primarily con- 
cerned with the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. Owing, however, to the continued resist- 
ance of the Boers and the extension of the area 
of hostilities by the second invasion of the Cape 
Colony, the administrative development of the new 
colonies was confined within the narrowest limits, 
until six months (\f strenuous military operations 
had enabled Lond Kitchener torender the protected 
areas and the railways vii^tually secure against the 
raids of the Boer commandos. Four out of tliese 
six months were occupied by Lord Milner’s second 
visit to England (May-August, 1901). But before 
we approach this episode, and thereby resume 
tlie main current of the narrative, it is necessary 
to trace the course of events in the Cape Colony. 
With the government of the Colony once more in 
the hands of the British party, Lord Milner had 
been relieiXHl of the acute and constant anxieties 
that marked his official relationship to the Afrikander 
Ministry. On the vital question of the necessity 
of establishing British authority upon terms that 
would make ai>y repetition of the war impossible. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg and his ministers were absolutely 
at one with Lord Milner and the Home Govern- 
ment. Whatever differences of opinion arose sub- 
sequently between the Cape ministers and the 
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Imperial authorities were differences not of principle 
but of detail For the most part they were such 
as would havl manifested themselves in any circum- 
stances in a ^untry where the ci^4l government 
was eompelled,my the exigencies of war, to surrender 
some of its powers to the military authority. 

By supporting the Treason Bill, JMr. Schreiner 
and Sir Richard Solomon had dissociated them- 
selves from the Afrikander nationalists ; and 
henceforward their influence was used unreservedly 
on the side of British supremacy. ‘ On the other 
hand, Mr. Merriman and JMr. ^ Sauer, as we have 
seen, had openly d<^“ouneed the, policy of the 
Imperial Government, a^id no less openly advo- 
cated the aims, and defended the methods, of the 
Afrikander Bond. The Bond’s deteriiiination to 
do all in its power to secure the independence of 
the Boers, and thereby defeat the policy of tlie 
Imperial Goveniment, was manifested by the 
abrupt refusal of its leaders tb associate them- 
selves Mdth tlie efforts of the Burgher Peace 
Committee. Mr. P. de Wet and the other peace 
delegates who had visited the Colony in the 
circumstances already mentioned, desired the Bond 
to co-operate with them by informing the re- 
publican leaders that they must expect no militari^ 
assistance from the Afrikander party, apd by 
formally advising them to end the war in the 
interests of the Afrikander population. The details 

* Sir Rkliard Solomon was appoin^^ed legal a<lviser to the new 
Transvaal Admlnistimtioii. 
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of the incident, as recorded in the Hlue-jaook,’ show 
that Mr. Therotj, the I^resident of th^ Provincial 
Eestuur of lyhe Bond and a ineniber of the 
Legislative As;jenibly, was at first disposed to 
legard the proposal of the peace flelegates with 
favour. But, after expressing himself to this effect 
at Wellington, on February 15th, 1901, he went 
to Capetown to consult the Bond leaders on the 
matter, and, as the result of this consultation, he 
wrote to Mr. de Wet, five days later, declining to 
hieet the peace delegates again, or negotiate with 
them, on the groujid tiiat the “ principles of the 
Afrikander Bontl ” would be pr^ijudiced by liis enter- 
ing into official negotiations with the deputation, 
whose official status he was unable, after inquiry, 
to recognise. It is difficult not to connect this 
summary treatment of the peace delegates by the 
Bond with the faet that, just at this time. General 
C. de Wet was reporting to General Lt)uis Botha 
that the “Cape* Colony had risen to a man.”- 
However this may be, the wholesale manner in 
which the Afrikander Bond had identified itself 
in the country districts with the Boer invaders is 
sufficiently displayed by a return published six 
months later, from which it appears that, out of 
a total of thirty-three men holding official positions 
in the Bond organisation in three districts in the 
Cape Colony, twenty-seven were accused of high 
treason, of whom twenty-four were convicted, two 
absconded, and one was ac(juitted." 


‘ C'd. IKK). 


> S«e p. 4ai. 


» Cil. 90S. 
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With the Bond in this mood, with certain 
districts practically maintaining the enemy and 
certain other districts constantly exposed to the 
incursions olAthe guerilla leaders, with a large 
proportion of the loyalist population fighting at 
the front, and a still larger number organised for 
local defence, and with the whole of the Colo|iy, 
except the ports, under martial law, it was 
obviously impossible for the machinery of repre- 
sentative government to continue in its nonnal 
course. 

The registration of electors,, which, under the 
provisions of the colonial law, v'as directed to 
take place not later than, the last day of Febniary, 
1901, was postponed to a more convenient season. 
The existing register, while it contained the 
names of — it was estimated — ten thousand persotjs 
disfranchised, or about to be disfranchised, for 
rebellion, and of some thousands of others thcTi 
in arms against their sovereign, ' failed to include 
persons who had acquired the necessary quahfica- 
tions since the date of the last registration (1899). 
Apart from the unsatisfactory condition of the 
voters’ lists, there were other circumstances that 
made it undesirable as well as difficult not merely 
to hold the elections neces.sary to fill up the nine 
or ten vacant seats in the Legislative Assembly, 
but even to summon Parliament. Locomotion in 
mwiy parts of the Colony was inconvenient, and 
sometimes dangerous. So large a proportion of 
the members of both chambers were absent in 
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Europe, or engaged either in repelling the invaders 
or in repressing rebellion, that the remainder, if 
assembled, w^uld present a mere simulacrum of 
the actual legislature of the Colony, Moreover, 
it was necessary that no fresh opportunities for 
promoting disaffection should be provided by dis- 
cussions in Parliament or contested elections. 
The “carnival of mendacity” which, culminating 
in the Worcester Congress, was mainly respon- 
sible for the second invasion of the Colony, had 
'been inaugurated by the inflammatory speeches 
delivered in the last session of Pailiament by the 
Afrikander members during^ the debates on the 
Treason Bill. The sj)irit of malevolence displayed 
at this period by the anti- British Press, whether 
printed iii Dutch or in English, may be inferred 
from the list of convictions reported on April 19th 
by Sir W, Ilely- Hutchinson to the Colonial Office. 
Mr. iVlbcrt Cartwright, editor of The South 
African Xcxvs (the reputed organ of Mr, Merri- 
man and Mr, Sauer), was found guilty of a 
defamatory libel on Lord Kitchener, and sen- 
tenced to twehe months’ imprisonment without 
hard labour, Mr. Advocate Malan, editor of Ons 
Land (the reputed organ of Mr. Hofiiieyr), was 
found guilty of a defamatory libel on General 
French, and .sentenced to a similar term of 
imprisonment. Mr. de .long, editor of The 
Worcester Advertise?', and Mr. V’^osloo, editor of 
Het Oosten, were both eonvicted of the same offence 
as Mr. jyialan, and ‘sentenced to six months’ im- 
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prisonment without h&rd labour, while the fonner 
was further pharged with a seditious libel attribut- 
ing atrocities to the British troops, jin respect of 
which he wasi convicted and sentenced to a fine 
of £100 or two months’ imprisonment.’ 

The extension of martial law in January (1901) 
had made such excesses, whether on the platfijpn 
or in the Press, no longer possible. But the Afri- 
kander nationalists in the ports, and especially in 
Capetown, continued to render assistance to the 
guerilla leaders, both by providing intelligence of 
the plans of fhe British military authorities, and 
by forwarding supplies of anns apd ammunition, 
until the time (October ^9th) when these towns 
were placed, like the rest of the Colony, under 
martial law. 

In these circumstances Sir V\'. Hely- Hutchinson, 
acting on the advice of his ministers, pronvgued 
the Cape Parliament from time to time, until the 
actual tennination of hostilities 'made it possible 
for the inhabitants of the Colony to return to 
the normal conditions of their political life. As, 
however, the provision for the ordinary cost of 
administration made by the Colonial Ihirliament 
in its last session did not extend beyond June 80th, 
1901, it became neces.sary to provide ff)r the ex- 
penditure of the Colony after this date by the issue 
of Governor’s warrants, under which the Treasurer- 
General was authorised to pay out funds in 
anticipation of legislative authority, 'riiis tcchni- 
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cally illegal procedure, by which the authority of 
the Governor was subs^tuted temporarily for that 
of Parliament, was advised by the Cape ministers 
and sanctioned^by JVjlr. Chamberlain. In this way 
provision was made for the financiil needs of the 
Gorcniment ; and when, alter the war, the Cape 
Parliament was able to meet again, the necessary 
bilts of indemnity, legalising these acts of the 
Governor and acts committed by the military 
authorities in the administration of martial law, 
•were passed in due course.’ 

The only alternative course was tht* suspension, or 
abrogation, of the Cape constitution by the Home 
Government. In view of the appeal for the suspen- 
siorj of the constitution made to Mr. Chamberlain 
a year later, and refused by him - an appeal which 
was endorsed by the judgment both of Eoixl Milner 
and Mr. C’eeil Rhodes, and suj^ported by the 
majority of the loyalists of both nationalities — it is 
interesting to observe that petitions addressed to tlie 
Governor in .June, 1901, reveal a eoi\siderablc body 
of opinion in favour of the proposal at this date. 
These petitions came irom the Rritish inhabitants 
of the small towns in the Eastern I'l-ovinec, since, 
in the vigorous language of one of the petitioners, 
“ it’s those who live in small towns that feel the 
Rondos iron heel. " And the same eon'espondent 
asserts that a great number ol’ persons have been 
prevented from signing the petition, altlunigh they 

^ llie action of Sir \V. Hcly-IiutcluiiHon was not without premient* 
See ( 4. IKKI, pp. 57 ami (>7^ p- mipm. 
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approve of it, by fear of the “Bond kycott,” 
ndkng, *'Soine of the Ihiid members have a/ready 

remarked, ‘ Now martial law is on ^we are not in 
it ; but wait until its removed, then it will be our 
turn.’ i 

The collapse of the system of responsible 
government in the Cape Colony was complete. 
The truth upon which I..ord Durham insistetf in 
his famous Report on Canada, that responsible 
government is only possible where an effective 
majority of the inhabitants are British, was once 
more demonstrated. In the granting of supplies, 
the characteristic function of the lower chamber, 
the authority of the Governor was now substituted 
for that of Parliament. The endeavour to check 
the rebellion by the agency of the civil courts had 
been already abandoned. The lenient penalties 
of the Treason Bill had produced a large increase 
of disaffection. On April 0th, 1001, a notice was 
issued by the Attorney-CJeneral warning the public 
that “any act of treason or rebellion and any crime 
of a political character committed after the 
12th instant would l>e brought no longer before 
the Special Tribunals, with their mitigated penalties 
created by the Act of 1000, but dealt with by the 
ordinary courts, and punishable by the severe 
penalties of the c(jmmon law of the Colony.^ But 
this warning of the Attorney-General was super- 
seded a fortnight later (April 22nd), by a notice, 
issued by Lord Kitchener and published by the 
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'i 

Cape Government, under which it was declared 
that — * 

“All subjects of His' Majesty and all persons 
residing in the Cape Colony who shall, in districts 
thereof in whicn martial law prevafls, be actively 
in arms against His Majesty, or who shall directly 
invite otheiN to take up arms against him, or who 
shail actively aid or assist the enemy or commit 
any overt act by which the safety of 11 is Majesty’s 
forces or subjects is endangered, shall immediately 
on arrest be trietl by court martial, convened by 
my authority, and shall on conviction be liable to 
the severest penalties of the law.” 

• 

The decision to deal with *su(*h cases by military 
courts was taken by Lord Kitchener, alter consul- 

* 9 

tation with Lord Milner, on the ground that the 
state of the midland arid north-western districts was 
such that “only prompt and severe punishment 
could stop the spread of rebellion and prevent 
general arjarchy.”* 'Fhe C ape Government, however, 
in assenting to tht measure, stipulated that certain 
conditions should be laid down for the constitution 
and procedure of the military courts, sufficient to 
check the nuu'e obxious abuses to which such 
tribunals are liable, 'riiese conditions, as expressed 
in a minute of Sir .James I ones, the Attorney- 
General, were embodied in a set of instructions 
issued^ by Lord Kitchener to his officers concur- 
rently with the publication of the notice of 
April 22nd. Nor was this all. In view of the 
continued assistance known to be rendered to the 


' Queen Victoria diedJanuary 22nd, liK)l. 
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Boer and rebel commandos by the Afrikander 
nationalists, martial la’Jv was extended, on 
October 9th, to the Cape ports ; an^ on Decem- 
ber 2nd the British Government announced that, 
as the result ol'the establishment of martial law at 
the South African ports, no persons would be 
allowed to land in South Africa from Januaiy 1st, 
1902, onwards without a permit, except urfder 
certain special circumstances.' 

Ample evidence alike of the necessity of these 
measures, and of the dc facto suspension of the 
constitution. Is provided by a Minister’s minute 
of September 12th, 1901. The iinmediate object 
of the minute is to advise the Governor that it is 
impossible, in the opinion of the Cape Ministiy, to 
avoid the further prorogation of Parliainent ; and 
this, although the Constitution Ordinance recjuires 
the Cape Parliament to meet “ once at least every 
year,” and cannot, therefore, be complied with, 
unless Parliament is summonetl ^ for the despatch 
of business on or before Saturday, 12th October.” 
In support of this decision Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
his colleagues referred to the Military Intelligence 
Report for the current month, which showed tliat, 
south of the Orange River, there were a dozen or 
more commandos, with a total of from 1,800 to 
2,000 men ; while in the portion of the Colony 

* Cd. 003. lliese mea«ure#i wem taken upon I^ird Militer*if retuni 
to the Transvaal (Septemlicr^ 1IK)1) after Ina viait to England. Tlte 
scandal of the almiMft open cooperation of the Bond with the Boer 
leaders had become iiotorioua^ and this i^tittance was recogtiiaed aa a 
contributory cause to the protraction of the guerilla war. 
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north of the river there were “ numerous com- 
mandos also roaming about.” Then follows a 
startling revelation of the character of the men 
whom the Bond organisation had sent to 
Parliament : * 

“ One member of tlie House of Assembly,” 
mimsters write, “is undergoing a term of imprison- 
ment for seditious libel, three members are awaiting 
their trial on the charge of high treason, two scats 
are practically vacant by reason of the absence of 
the members without leave during the whole of 
l&st session. Those two members are alleged to 
have welcomed the invaders of the' t'olojiy. and 
encouraged rebellion, and then fled to Holland, 
where they arc nbw living. On’e scat is vacant by 
the resignation of the n mm her, who has accepted 
an appointment in the Transvaal Colony. iVnother 
seat IS vacant on account of the death of the 
member, another member is sending in his resigna- 
tion owing to ill health, which compels him to 
reside in Europe. In all these eases the divisions 
concerned arc either under martial law or in 
a state of disturbiaice, which makes new elections 
impracticable. 

“ Besides the cases enumerated there are members 
who liave been deported from their homes on 
account of the seditious influences which the 
military authorities allege they were exercising, 
and others who are under military observation, 
with respect to whom their attendance in Parlia- 
ment must be regarded as uncertain. Several 
membea^ also are engaged in military operations, 
whose attendance could not, in tlie present con- 
dition of the country, be relied on, Tnere are also 
some members who woidd be unable to attend owing 
to the state of war and rebellion prevailing in the 
districts where they reside, whose personal presence 
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IS necessary for t/ie protection of their fmHies md 

property.” * 

Such a legislature, they coiieluc/cd, could not 
be regarded «|.s “ fairly representkig the people.” 
Moreover — 

“ There is also the further consideration that^the 
probability of good resulting from the meeting of 
Parliament now is but small, while the likelihood 
of evil consequences accruing from the publication 
of speeches of a character similar to many that 
were delivered last session is strong. 'I'he tendency 
of such speeches would be to encourage the spirit 
of rebellion which unhappily prevails in the Colony 
over a large area. 'and ministers ' regard it as an 
imperative duty to do everything in their power to 
subdue that rebellious spirit, and restore peace and 
good-will to the distracted country.” ‘ 

The necessity for the more stringent action now 
taken by the Imperial authorities was, therefore, 
undoubted. But here again, iiirplacing the ports, 
the centres of commercial life, under martial law, 
an endeavour was made to render the restraints 
of military rule as little onerous as possible. A 
Board, consisting of three persons nominated re- 
spectively by the Governor, the Prime Minister, 
and the General Commanding in the Cape Colony, 
was ereated for the consideration and, where 
necessary, the redress of all complaints or grievances 
arising out of martial law in the Colony, other 
than pecuniary claims against the Government. 


> CM. i)oa. 
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The fact t4at, on the whole, martial law was 
judiciously administered is indicated by tlie Report 
of the proccoflings of this Hoard, presented on 
December 3rd by Mr. (now Sir Lewis) Mitchell, 
wlio, as Manajrer of the Standard Bunk, had been 
appointed chairman by Sir W. Hely- Hutchinson. 
Out of 11)9 cases brought before the Board, Mr. 
Mitchell writes : 

“A fair number of substantial grievaTices have 
l)een redressed, but in a majority of instances the 
Board have held that complainants sufi'ered through 
some misconduct of their own, or Were deported, 
imprisoned, or otherwise punished on reasonable 
grounds of suspicion.” ‘ 

» 

In all this Sir (iordon Sprigg loyally co-operated 
with the Imperial military authorities. His 
attitude, and that of the loyalist inhabitants of 
the Colony, may be gathered from the speech 
which he delivered at Capetown on December 1st, 
1901. In this striking and inspiring utterance we 
have the companitm picture to tliat presented in 
the minute of Scpteirjber 12th. Throughout there 
runs a note of justifiable pride in the military 
efforts of the (’ape (iovernment, and in the 
sacrifices w^hich the.se efforts have entailed upon 
the loyalist population. First there was the number 
of trqpps pro^•idcd. 'fhe Cape (iovernment had 
placed, he .said, 1 8,000 men in the field against the 
invaders and rebels ; they had a defensive force of 
18,000 town guards, of whom 3,000 w'ere natives ; 


• Cd. 903. 
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and, in addition, 7,000 natives were uiwder arms in 
the Transkei for the defence of those territories. 
In respect of this force of 18,000 meji in the field, 
Sir Gordon Sprigg pointed out thajt such a number 
of men, coming from a population of 500,000, was 
equivalent to a force of 1,450,000 men from the 
United Kingdom, with its population of ^ver 
40,000,000. He might ha\'e added that, since half 
of the 500,000 Europeans in the Cape Colony were 
“ either actually in rebellion against the Crown or 
in positive sympathy witli rebellion,” the more 
correct equivalent force from the United Kingdom 
would have been 3,000,000 men. . And as for the 
cost bf maintenance, tl\e colony provided three- 
fourths of the expenditure upon the 18,000 men 
in the field, while it wdiolly supported the town 
guards and other purely defensiv^e forces. He 
then dwelt with satisfaction upon the fact that 
these local forces were now entirely controlled by 
the Cape Government, which liad made itself 
responsible for the defence of no less than thirty- 
one districts of the Colony. 

“Months ago,” he said, “we pressed strongly 
upon the Commander-in-Chief to band over to us 
the colonial forces then under his direction. We 
thought that if we got them into our possession, 
not only defraying the cost of their maintenance, 
but taking charge of certain parts of the Colony, 
we could keep those districts clear of the enemy. 
We were continually putting that view before the 
Coramander-in-Chief, and ^ilso before the High 
Commissioner, Lord Milner, but still the matter 
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hung, and ^ had communications going backwards 
and forwards till at last the High Commissioner 
communicated with me, and he said, ‘ I think the 
only way to ’come to an understanding in this 
matter is, if wfj have a conference. If you could 
manage to meet I^ord Kitchener and myself, I have 
great hopes we should be able to arrange what you 
desire.’ I asked then if Lord Kitcliencr and Lord 
Milner coidd come to meet me half-way, but Lord 
Kitchener said it was not possible for him to leave 
Pretoria at that time, but he would be only too 
delighted if I could come up and meet him and 
Jjord Milner upon the (juestion. The result of 
that was that I went up with two of,my colleagues. 
It has been put ab»ut all over the country that Ave 
were ordered hy L<)id Kitchener to proceed to 
Pretoria, but, so far from that being the case, it was 
our suggestion that Ave should take over the com- 
mand of certain portions of the country, and we 
went up to Pretoria to sccxirc that object. And in 
that AA'e were successful, and the result of it has 
been published very lately.”* 

These events,, revealing the sIoav and laborious 
progress of the Imjierial trtxips in a South Africa 
rent by AA^ar from end to end, account sufficiently 
for the postponement of the Avork of active admin- 
istrative reconstruction in the new colonies, to 
which Lord Milner owed the opptirtunity for his 
second visit to England. On April 3rd, 1901, he 
telegraphed a request that he might be alloAV'ed to 

' (’d. 1K)3. This wm, in essence, the proposal for the systematic 
and effective defouee of the Colony, whitdi U>r(l Milner Imd consistently 
advocated both Iw^fore and during the war —with Ifcneral Butler and the 
Home Government, with liord Rol>crts at the time of the Forward 
Movement (see p. 353), and now at the eleventh hour with I/)rd 
Kitchener in support of the C’a|»e (mcernment. 
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return home at an eatty date, on lea^e, since he 
feared that, unless he had* a short rest, he would 
approach the onerous duty of superintending the 
work of reconstruction with lessened efficiency. 
“ I haA'e now Jbecn continuously m harness,” he 
said, “ without a day’s holiday, for more than two 
years . . . and it is, undoubtedly, better for the 
public seri’ice, if I am to get such a rest at all, tfiat 
I should take leave immediately while military 
operations still continue and the work of civil 
administration is necessarily curtailed, rather than* 
when it will be possible to or^nise civil govern- 
ment in a more eon^plete fashion, and when many 
important problems which are for the moment in 
abeyance will have to be dealt with.” To this 
request Mr. Chamberlain replied that, although 
His Majesty’s Government greatly regretted that 
it was necessary for I^ord Milner to leave South 
Africa at present, they quite recognised that it was 
unavoidable that he should take tlie rest* which the 
severe strain of the last two years had made 
imperative.* He was, therefore, to take leave as 
soon as he found it possible to do so. 

None the less the little that could be done to 
develop the inchoate machinery of administration 
which marked the transition from military to civil 
order in the new colonies, was done, and jdone 
well, before Lord Milner left Johannesburg. On 
May 4th, 1901, Sir H. Gould-Adams was able to 
report that the chief departments of the adminis- 


' Cd. H7. 
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tration of \ the Orange River Colony had been 
transferred from militaiy to civil officials, and re- 
organised on^ permanent basis. In the Transvaal 
the departments of finance, law, mines, and that of 
the Secretary \o tlie Administration, had been 
organised, and were gradually taking over an 
increasing volume of administrative work from the 
military officials. Even more significant was the 
establishment by proclamation (May 8th), of a 
nominated Town Council for the management of 
The municipal affairs of Johannesburg, and the con- 
sequent abolition of the office of Military Governor, 
with the trans;,fer of the ’ departments hitherto 
controlled by him to a Government Commissioner 
and other officials of the civil administration. This 
step was rendered possible by the circumstance that 
a certain number of the principal residents, of whom 
twelve were nominated for service on the Council, 
had now returned to their homes. It marked the 
recommerK*emenf of the industrial liic of the Rand, 
which had followed the permissitm, given by I.,ord 
Kitchener in April, for three mines to resume work. 
From this time forwaid the Uitlander refugees 
began to return ; although, as we ha\x* seen,’ it was 
not possible to allow the general mass of the 
inhabitants to leave the coast towns until the 
folloAj'ing November. And, in addition to this, 
Lord Mihier had obtained statements of the views 
of the Cape and Natal Governments on the question 
of the settlement of the new colonies. Mr. Cham- 


* See p. 459, 
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berlain had attached great importai4e to this 
interchange of opinions ; rightly holding that, in 
determining the conditions and methods of the 
settlement of the conqueied territories, the British 
South African ^colonies should be taken into the 
counsels of the Imperial Government. Lord 
Milner had, therefore, submitted to the coloiyal 
Gov ernments the draft of the Letters Patent, under 
which the system of Crown Colony J^MBment 
was to be established in the Transva mH^ the* 
Orange River Colony, before they werWB|ed.*‘ 
As the result of these consults^ions the tUM of 
surrender granted to.the Boers at Yereenigin^'lajd 
tlie consequent adininistra^tive arrangements 
out of them, embodied decisions based not mere^ 
on the judgment of the Imperial Government, J>6t, 
on what was virtually the unanimous opinioil, 
the loyal population of South Africa. In tl^ 
as in the crisis of the negotiations the, 

the loyalists found in I^ord Milifer thttr 
sentative man.” • 

Lord Milner — then Sir Alfred Milner— lew 
Capetown on May 8th, and reached England on 
the 24th. On his arrival in I,ondon he was met 
at the station by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and immediately conducted to the Kingy 
who was at that time still residing at Marlbosough 
House. At the end of a long audience His 
Majesty announced his intention of raising him 
to the peerage, the first of many marks of rt^al 


> U^tprs Patent lypre uot Issued until Aufiwt. 
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fevour, incliding his elevation to the Privy Council, 
which were*, shown to the High Commissioner 
during his stay in England. Tlie warm demon- 


strations of popular mgard with which he had been 
welcomed upon his arrival in I..ond(;«i, were followed 
by a luncheon given on the next day (Saturday, 


JV^^ay 25th) in his honour by Mr. Chamberlain, 
his offieij^ chief. The speech elicited by this 
notable pjfcasion is one in whi(*h a graceful humour 
is cbamoteristically blended with deep emotion. 
Thow? y^ho have had the good fortune to hear 
man^ of Lord ftfilner’s s{)ceches — speeches some- 
JdinefS turning ,a page of history, sometimes mere 

g id^nts of official or atJjministrative routine — know 
lat they are all alike distinguished by the high 
^f^l|ility of sincerity.* But this was an occasion 
upon which even adroitness of intellect and 
integrity of purpose might well have sought the 

expressions. I^ord Milner 
?i®i^^iiiisVith any sucli protection. “ In a rational 
;#dn,d,” he said, it would have seemed better to 
cyeaybody that he, “ with a big unfinished job 

* It wasj in its essence, the f^erinuMiess of ahsolnlc sincerity ’* 

that Aniaid, after Ari.stotle, makes the central attribute of poetic 
In coinmeiitiiif^ U|K)ii a spcet-lj (lolivcrerl at (ienniston on 
MaJtth 11)05, the Johan neshurii: Star wn»te on the day followinjr ; 

ever a High Commissioner for South Africa .‘jpeak in this wise 
before? But beneath the light words ami unstudied diction there is 
the w^ght and sureness of the * inevitable ’ thought* A man who havS 
pursued a single tiisk for eight years with unremitting effort and 
unswerving devotion can afford to put hi*s mind into liis words. And 
in all that Lord Milner says there is an ahsolut*? sincerity, horn of high 
integrity of purpose and an assurance of knowledge, that compels con- 
viction. Or, rather, should, we say, that inahes the need of convictioi^ 
m gnJWeamry as a lamp h) 
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unable to take tlie rest whfch they bQth deserved 
and needed, “ should liave arrived, /and stayed, 
and returned in the quietest possible manner.” 
But it was an age in Avhich it “ seeded impossible 
for many people to put a simple and natural inter- 
pretation on anything ; and his arrival in this quiet 
manner would liaAX been misconstrued to a degree, 
which would have been injurious to the public 
interests.” If his “ hard-begged holiday ” could 
have been represented as a “ veiled recall,” then ’ 
of course it Avas obvious that, having taken the 
proverbial hansom from Waterlo9 to his own 
chambers, this A'cry harmless action Avould haA'e 
been “ trumpeted over tAvo continents as evidence 
of his disgrace.” 

, “ It is hard, it is ludicrous,” he continued, “ that 

some of the busiest men in the Avorld should be 
obliged to occupy their time, and that so many of 
my friends and Avell Avislicrs should be put*to incon- 
A^enience — and on a day, too, when it Avould be so 
nice to be in the country — merely in order t(» proA'e 
to persons with an ingrained habit of self-delusion 
' that the British Government will not give up its 
agents in the face of the enemy, or that the people 
of this country will not alloAv themselves to be bored 
into abandoning what they hav^e spent millions of 
treasure and so many precious li\’es to obtain. All 
I can say is, that if it was necessary (I apologise for 
it : I am sorry to be the centre of a commotion from 
which no man could be constitutionally more averse 
than myself), I can only thank you heartily for the 
kindness and the cordiality with which the thing 
has been done. I feel indeed that the praises which 
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awaiting him,” and many of his feilo^ ^ 
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have been ^estowed, the honours which have been 
heaped on me, are bef ond my deserts. But the 
simplest thir^ to do under these circumstances is 
to try to deserve them in the future. In any case 
I am under endless obligations. It is difficult to 
say these tiling^ in the face of tlie persons principally 
concerned, but I feel bound to take this opportunity, 
especially in view of the remarks which liave been 
m^de in certain quarters, to express my deep sense 
of gratitude for tlie manner in which Ilis Majesty’s 
Government, and especially my immediate chief, 
have shown me great forbearanc-c, and given me 
. support most prompt at the moment when it was 
most needed, without which I should liave been 
helpless indeed. I have also to thank many 

friends, not a fpw of them here present, and some 
not present, for messages of encouragement, for 
kindly words of .suggestion and advice received at 
critical moments, some of which have been of 
nvaluable assistance to me, and have made an 
indelible impression on my heart. I am afraid, if I 
were to refer to all my benefactors, it would be like 
the bidding prayer — and you would all lose your 
trains. 

“ But there is one hint 1 may take from the 
bidding prayer. Not only in this place, but at all 
times and in all places, I am spec-ially bound to 
remember the devotion of the loyalists— the Dutch 
loyalists, if you please, and not only the British — 
the loyalists of South Alric'a. 'i’hey responded to 
all my appeals to act, and, harder still, to wait. 
They never lost their cheery confidence in the 
darkest days of our misfortunes, they never faltered 
in their fidelity to a man of whose errors and failings 
they were necessarily more conscious than anybody 
else, but of whose honesty of pui'pose they were 
long ago, and once for all, convinced. If there is 
anything most gratifying to me on this memorable 
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occasion it is the encouragement which R know the 
events of yesterday and cf to-day will give to 
thousands of our South African fellow^ountrymen, 
like minded with us, in the homes and 'in the camps 
of South Africa. 


“ Your Royal^Highness,* Mr. Chailibeiiain, ladies, 
and gentlemen — I am sure you will not desire me 
to enter into any political questions to-day. More 
than that, I really have notliing to add to w'hatg 1 
have already said and written, 1 fear with wearisome 
reiteration. It seems to me we are slowly pro- 
gi’essing toAvards the predestined end ; latterly it 
has appeared as if the pace was .somewhat quicken- 
ing, but I do not wish to make too much of that or 
to speak with any too great confjdence. However 
long the road, it seems to me the only one to the 
object which we were bound to pursue, and which 
seems now fairly in sight. • \Miat has sustained me 
personally— if your kindness will allow me to make 
a personal reference — what has sustained me per- 
sonally on the weary road is my absolute, unshak- 
able conviction that it was the only one which we 
could travel. 


“ Peace Ave could have had by self-eflfacement. 
VYe could have had it easily and ‘comfortably on 
those terms. But we could not have held our OAA-n 


by any other methods than those Avhieh aac have 
been obliged to adopt. I do not know Avhether 1 
feel moi’e inclined to laugh or to cry when I have 
to listen for the hundredth time to these dear 


delusions, this Utopian dogmatising that it only 
required a little more time, a little more patience, 
a little more tact, a little more meekness, a little 


more of all those gentle virtues of which I know I 
am so conspicuously devoid, in order to conciliate — 
to conciliate what ? Panoplied hatred, insensate 
ambition, invincible ignorance. I fully believe that 


* The Duke of Camb^dge. 
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the time is doming — fleaven knows how we desire 
it to come miickly — when all the qualities of the 
most gentle Vnd forbearing statesmanship which are 
possessed by any of our people will be called for, 
and ought to be applied, in South Africa. I do not 
say for a inomeht there is not great ^scope for them 
even to-day, but always pro\ ided they do not mar 
what is essential f<)r success in the future — the 
cojjclusiveness of the final scenes of the present 
drama.” 

As a declaration to the British world that 
•Lord Milner “possessed the unabated confi- 
dence of his sovereign and of Ins fellow country- 
men,” Mr. Chamberlain’s *luncheon was amply 
justified. The protraction of the war was begin- 
ning to try the endurance of the nation. Mr. 
Sauer and ]\Ir. Mcrriman were in England 
for the express purpose of discrediting Lord 
Milner, and behind these fierce political free- 
lances was the astute brain of the Bond Master, 
Hofmeyr. , Thcydiad been commissioned early in 
the year by the Afrikander nationalists to give 
effect to the resolutions of the Worcester Congress 
by co-operating with their friends in England in 
an agitation for the, recall of the High Commis- 
sioner. It was said that these two ex-ministers 
of the Crown were autl’.oriscd to offer an under- 
taking that the Bond would use its influence with 
ex-President Kriiger and Mr. Fischer ' to terminate 
the war, in exchange for the promise of “autonomy ” 

* These two ex-oHicialf?, repre^wjiitiiig tlie rewpectire Goverunieiitis of 
the kte HepublicB^ were liviug in llollaud at this time. 
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for the Boers and a general armistice for the Gape 
rebels. However this may be, the Relegates of 
the Worcester Congress made it their chief business 
to represent to the members of the Liberal party 
who favoured t,heir cause, that thci' recall of Lord 
Milner would remove the chief obstacle to peace. 
This attempt never came within a measurable 
distance of success ; but its failure was not due 
to any w’^ant of effort on the part of that section 
of the Liberal opposition which had been opposed 
to the annexation of the Republics, and now 
denounced the British Government and the Tm- 

(|r 

perial troops for th,eif “ methods ^ of barbarism.” 
The completeness with which Lord Courtney, Mr. 
Bryce, Air. Lloyd-George, Lord Lorebum (Sir 
Robert Reid), Mr. Bums, and other prominent 
members of the liberal party identified themselves 
with the policy and action of the Afrikander Bond, 
is disclosed by the proceedings wliich marked the 
banquet given on .June 5th in' honour of Mr. 
Merriman and Mr. Sauer. Mr. Bryce, in a letter 
expressing his approbation of the object of the 
banquet and his regret at his inability to attend it, 
wrote : “ Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer have not 
only distinguished public records, but did excellent 
service, for which the Government ought to have 
been grateful, in allaying passion and av<?rting 
disturbances in Cape Colony.”^ Lord (then Mr.) 

* It is only fair to assume that Mr. Bryce was not acquainted with 
the details of the Dordrecht and Hargrove affairs^ to which reference 
lias been made respectively at p, 2B7 and p. 37^. And, still more^ that 
he was unaware of the utterly discreditable Basuto inGident> with 
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Courtney, in proposfng a vote of thanks to the 
guests of th'e evening, declared that the annexation 
of the RepulMics was “ a wrong and a blunder ” ; 
adding that the Liberal policy would some day be 
“ to temper annexation, if not to abrogate it.” 
Both Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer revealed the 
aims of their mission with perfect frankness. The 
foftner, after alluding to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
luncheon as a display of the “ Imperial spirit of 
the servile senate who decreed ovations and 
•triumphs to Caligula and Domitian, when they 
had receiv'ed rebuffs iroin the ancestors both of 
ourselves and the lieroic Dotch now struggling in 
South Africa,” and characterising Lord Milner’s 
High Commissionership *Jis “ a career of unmiti- 
gated and hopeless failure,” proceeded to demand 
his immediate recall. To employ Lord Milner 
in the settlement of the new ct)lonies, said Mr. 
Merriman, Wf)uld be “ a suicidal and ruinous 
policy. He was n violent partizan ; his predictions 
ne\'er came true ; the bursts of fustian and the 
frivolous utterances of his despatches showed an 
ill-balanced and ill-regulated mind, which was 
utterly unable to cope with the problem.” While, 
as for the prospect of a British army ever con- 
quering the South African Dutch, he reasserted 
the opinion which he held before the war — “ Our 


respect to which tieueral (lOrdouV biographer writes: ^^The conse- 
iioetice wm that Mr. Sauer (leliberattdy resolved to destroy Gordon’s 
reputation ae a statesman, and to ensure the triumph of his own policy 
by an act of treachery which ha.s never been surpassed.” — Th^ Life of 
Qardm^ vol. iL, p, (Fkhbr lluwiu.) 

82 
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friends they might be, but our subjects never.” * 
Mr. Sauer, who “ felt honoured bjj^ seeing such 
a gathering, and seeing in it a Gkdstone * and a 
Leonard Courtney,” was no less explicit : 

“ I stand here,” he said, “ as a representative of 
the Dutch people, and declare that they never 
mean to be a subject race. If they cannot get 
their rights by justice they will get them by o4ier 
means. ... 1 am glad to go back and tell my 
own people how many there are in this country 
who appreciate their devotion to an ideal, wid 
are prepared to befriend them in the hour of 
trial.” 

t 

A fortnight later a meeting, of those who 
sympathised with the Bc^r cause w^as held in the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. The spirit of this 
notorious gathering, presided ov^er by Mr. 
Labouchere, M.P., and attended by Mr. Merriman, 
Mr. Sauer, Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., and other 
Radical members of Parliament, is sufficiently 
revealed by certain characteristic incidents which 
marked the proceedings. The agents of tlie 
meeting wore the Transvaal colours ; a member of 
the audience who uncovered at the mention of King 

^ Compare the different and infinitely more instructive treatment or 
the question of Dutch allegriance by Lpr<l Milner in his JolianneBburf 
speech^ quoted at p. 145. 

* Le.y the Rev. Stephen Gladstone. 

* Apart from those mentioned in the text, the following attended the 
Merriman and Sauer banquet: Mr. E. llobertKon, M.l*. (chairman), 
Lord Farrer, Mr. T. Shaw, M.P., Mr. Burt, M.P., Mr. Chaniiin|r, M.l\> 
Mr, John Ellis, M.P., Mr, H. J. Wil«on, M.F., Sir Wilfred Laweoii> 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and others. And amonf( those who eent letters 
of regret for their absence were the Marquis of Kipon, Lord Hobhouse^ 
J>t, Bpence Watson, Mr. Seale-Hayiie, M.P., and Lord Lorebnrm 
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Edward ejected ; the Union Jack was hissed 
and hooted J^and, while *a printed form was handed 
round invdtihg the signatures of persons prepared 
to pay eight and-a-half guineas for a tour in 
Holland and the privilege of seeing ex-President 
Kruger, the name of the British sovereign was 
received by the audience with marks of evident 
disapprobation. 

The agitation for l>ord Milner’s recall was con- 
tinued througliout the year. It was accompanied 
*by a repetition, in England and on the continent 
of Europe, of the, shameless calumnies upon the 
Imperial tro()p^ which had marked the “ carnival 
of mendacity ” that led the second invasion of 
Cape Colony. The injurious effect prcKluced upon 
the Boers in the field by the support thus given 
by public men in England to the “ continued 
resistance ” policy of the ..Afrikander nationalists, 
has been already noticed, and it is unnecessary, 
therefore, fl) say more on this aspect of the subject. 
The attempt to discredit Lord Milner culminated 
in the declaration made by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, then recognised as the official leader of 
the liberal party, at Plymouth, on November 19th, 
1901, that, unless the British Government changed 
its methods, “ the whole of tlie Dutch population 
in oil* colonies, as well as in the two territories, 
would in all probability be permanently and 
violently alienated from us” when the war was 
ended. “ I am ready to speak out to-night,” he 
continued, “and to say what I have never yet 
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said, that for my part I despair of thi^ peril being 
conjured away so long as the pr^ent Colonial 
Secretary is in Downing Street and the present 
High Commissioner is at Pretoria.” When the 
full report of othis speech had reached the Cape, 
the Vigilance Committee, a body representing the 
loyalists of both nationalities, met ' under Ihe 
presidency of Sir Gordon Sprigg, and resolved : 

“ That this committee views with the utmost 
disapproval the statement of Sir Henry Campbell? 
Bannerman q.t Plymouth, to the effect that no 
satisfactory settlement w’ould, be arrived at in 
South Africa so long as Mr. Qhaniberlain and 
Lord Milner retained their present offices, and, 
on the contrary, emphutically affirms that the 
retention in office of those statesmen is regarded 
by the South African loyalists as affording the 
best security for a settlement which will be per- 
manent, just, and consistent with the honour of 
the empire and the best interests of South Africa, 
and, further, affirms that the whole tone of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech is most 
pernicious, and prejudicial to Imperial interests in 
South Africa, and shows liim to be entirely out 
of sympathy with loyalist opinion in South 
Africa.” 

With this prompt and uncompromising rejoinder 
w^e may take leave of an attempt to remove a great 
and devoted servant of the empire, which is as 
discreditable to the intelligence as it is to the 
patriotism of those prominent members of the 
Liberal party who thus lent their co-operation to 


* December 17th, 
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the Afrikander nationalists. In South Africa the 
issue was simple. While Boer and rebel com- 
bined in their efforts to rid themselves of the man 
who had thwarted their ambitions, the loyalists 
closed their raiiks and stood firm ^in his support. 
It is to the far-off Homeland that we have to turn 
for the spectacle of a nation in which gratitude to 
the man who upheld the flag gave place to sympathy 
for the enemy and the rebel ; in which patriotism 
itself yielded to a greed of place wrapped up by 
'sophistry in such decent terms as “humanity,” 
“ Liberal principles,” and “ conciliafion.” 

In the meantime Lord Milner had returned to 
Johannesburg. His “ hard-begged ” holiday had 
proved a change of occupation rather than a respite 
from work. Before he left England (August 10th), 
he had made known to the Home Government the 
actual condition of the infant administrations of 
the new colonies, and obtained a pro\n.sion for their 
immediate»wants.* The I..etters Patent constituting 
him Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony had been 
passed under the Great Seal ; and these and other 
instruments creating a system of Crown Colony 
Government, witli Executive and Legislative 
Councils in both colonies, had been sent to him 
in readiness for use “ whenever it might be thought 
expedient to bring them into operation.”^ And on 
August 6th the House of Commons had voted 
£6,500,000 as a grant in aid of the revenues of the 

' They were read and puhliAied by Lord Milner on June 21st, 1902. 
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Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Of this sum 
£ 1 , 000,000 was required fiSr the purcj^ase of fresh 
rolling-stock for the Imperial Military Railways, 
still placed under the direction of Sir Percy (then 
Colonel) Girouard, and £500,000 was assigned to 
“ relief and resettlement,” an item which included 
the purchase of land and other arrangements for the 
establishment of suitable British settlers on farms 
in both colonies. The debate on the vote affbrded 
a significant exliibition of tlie spirit of mingled 
pessimism and distrust in which the Liberal Oppo- 
sition approached every aspect of the South African 
question. The idea, of the Transvaal ever being 
able to repay this grant-in-aid out of the “ hypo- 
thetical ” development loan appeared ridiculous to 
Sir William Harcourt. “ Why,” asked the Liberal 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ was not the 
money required for the South African Constabulary 
put forward in a supplementary military vote, 
instead of being proposed in this form and, under 
the grant-in-aid, subject to future repayment by 
the Transvaal, in which nobody believed ? ” ‘ 

This temporary financial assistance was of the 
utmost importance. Just as in the Cape Colony 
Lord Milner had seen that the Boers and Afrikander 
nationalists were to be beaten at their own game of 
renewed invasion by enabling the loyalist population 
to defend the Colony, so in the new colonies he 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that the entire cost of the Con- 
stabulary has been borne by the new colonies ; or that every penny of 
this ^(rant-in-aid was paid back out of the development loan raised in 
1902-3. 
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proposed to beat the guerilla leaders at their game 
of wanton ^d mischie/ous resistance by building 
up a new prosperity faster than they could destroy 
the old. The conditions under which he worked, 
and the state in^which he found Soi^h Africa when 
he began to engage actively in the work of recon- 
struction, he has himself described. In a despatch, 
written from the “ High Commissioner’s Office, 
Johannesburg,” on November 1 5th, 1901, not only 
has I>ord Milner placed on record the actual position 
'of affairs in the new colonies at this time, but he 
lias sketched with masterly precision *the nature of 
the economic {ind administrative problems that 
awaited solution. Jlie progress towards pacifica- 
tion won by the mobile columns and the block- 
house system, the dominant influence of the 
railways as the agency of transport, the condition 
of the Concentration Camps, and the degree in 
which our responsibility for the non-combatant 
and surrendered* Boers limited our capacity to 
restore our own peojile to their homes, the economic 
exhaustion of the country, the threatened danger 
of the scarcity of native labour, and the processes 
and problems of repatriation -all these subjects 
are touched as by a master ol‘ statecraft. 

“ Without being unduly optimistic,” he writes, 
“ it is impossible not to be struck by two great 
changes for the better in [the military situation] 
since the time Avhen I first took up my residence in 
the Transvaal— -just eight mouths ago. These are 
the now almost absolute safety and uninterrupted 
working of the railways apd the complete pacifica- 
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tion of certain central districts. As regards the 
railways, I cannot illustrstte the contrast better 
than by my own experiences. In the end of last 
year and the earlier months of this I had occasion 
to make several journeys between Capetown and 
Johannesburg or Pretoria, and between Johannes- 
burg and Bloemfontein. Tliough most careful 
preparations were made and every precaution 
taken, I was frequently ‘ hung up ’ on these 
journeys because the line liad been blown up — not, 

I think, with any reference to my movements, but 
in the ordinary course of affairs. Small bodies of 
the enemy were always hovering about, and a state • 
of extreme vigilance, not to say anxiety, was ob- 
servable almost everywhere along the line. Since 
my return from England I have again traversed 
the country from East London to Bloemfontein 
and Johannesburg, and from Johannesburg to 
Durban and back, to say nothing of constant 
journeys between this place and Pretoria. On no 
single occasion has there been the slightest hitch 
or the least cause for alarm. The trains have been 
absolutely up to time, and very good time. They 
could not have been more regular in the most 
peaceful country. This personal experience, in 
itself unimportant, is typical of a general improve- 
ment. I may add, in confirmation of it, that 
during the last two months the mail train from 
Capetown to the north has only been late on one 
or two occasions, and then it was a matter of hours. 
Six months ago it was quite a common event for it 
to arrive a day, or a couple of days, late. I need 
not enlarge on the far-reaching importance of the 
improvement which these instances illustrate. * Not 
only have the derailments, often accompanied by 
deplorable loss of life, which were at one time so 
common, almost entirely ceased, but, owing to 
more regular running, and especially the resump- 
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tion of night running, the carrying capacity of the 
railways haV greatly iticreased. Indeed, it is 
the inadequacy of the lines themselves to meet 
the enormous and ever-increasing extra require- 
ments resulting from the war, and the shortness 
of rolling-stock? not any interference from the 
enemy, which causes us whatever difficulties — 
and they are still considerable — we now^ labour 
urnler in the matter of transport. When the 
large amount of additional rolling-stock ordered 
for the Imperial Military Railways last summer is 
received — and the first instalment will ari’ive very 
shortly — there will be a further great and progres- 
sive improv'ement in the conveyange of supplies 
and materials for the troops,^ the civil population of 
the towns, and the concentration camps. 

“The advance made in clearing the country is 
equally marked. Six mt^nths ago the enemy were 
everywhere, outside the principal towns. It is true 
they held nothing, but they raided wherever they 
pleased, and, though mostly in small bodies, which 
made little or no attempt at resistance when 
seriously pressed, they almost invariably returned 
to their old hauijts when the pressure was over. 
It looked as though the process might go on in- 
definitely. I had every opportunity of watching 
it, for during the first two months of my residence 
here it was in full swing in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. There were half a dozen Boer strong- 
holds, or rather trysting-places, quite close to 
Pretoria and Johannesburg, and the country round 
was quite useless to us for any purpose but that of 
marching through it, while the enemy seemed to 
find no difficulty in subsisting there. . . . 

“ To-day a large and important district of the 
Transvaal is now firmly held by us. But it must 
not be supposed that all the rest is held, or even 
roamed over, by the enemy. Wide districts of 
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both the new colonies are virtually derelict, excej)t, 
in some cases, for the native population. This is 
especially true of the northern part of the Trans- 
vaal, which has always been a nativ'e district, and 
where, excepting in Pietersburg and some other 
positions held by our troops, the natives are now 
almost the only inliabitants. Indeed, nothing is 
more cliaracteristic of the latest sta^e of the wp 
than the contraction of lioer resistance witMn 
certain wide but fairly well-defined districts, separ- 
ated from one another by considerable spaces. 
Instead of ranging indifferently over the whole of 
the two late Jlepublics, the enemy show an in- 
creasing tendcTicy to confine themselves to certain 
neighbourhoods, which have always been their 
chief, though till recently by no means their ex- 
clusive, centres of strength. . . . From time to 
time the commandos try’ to break out of these 
districts and to extend the scene of operations. 
But the failure of the latest of these raids — Botha’s 
bold attempt to invade Natal — shows the dis- 
advantages under which the Boers now labour in 
attempting to undertake distant expeditions. 

“ The contraction of the theatre of war is doubt- 
less due to the increased difficulty which the enemy 
have in obtaining horses and supplies, but, above 
all, to the great reduction in their numbers. . . . 
To wear out the resistance of the lioers still in the 
field — not more than one-ciglith, I think, of the 
total number of burghers who have, first and last, 
been engaged in the war' — may take a considerable 
time yet, and will almost certainly involve further 
losses. 1 will not attempt to forecast either the 
time or the cost. What seems evident is that the 
concentration of the Boers, and the substitution of 
several fairly well-defined small campaigns for that 

* An uuder-estimate. One-fourth, or oiie-fifth, would have be^« 
nearer the mark. See note, p. 454, 
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sort of running figlit all over the country which 
preceded thifm, is on tke whole an advantage to 
us, and tends to bring the end of the struggle 
within a more measurable distance. Our great 
object, it seems to me, should be to keep the Boers 
within the aretls of their main strength, e\"en if 
such concentration makes the commandos in- 
dividually more dangerous and involves more 
deaperate fighting, and meanwhile to push on 
with might and main the settlement of those 
parts of the country out of which tliey have 
been driven. No doubt tliis is a difficult, and 
.must be a gradual, process. The full extent of 
the difficulty will appear from the, sequel. But 
it is the point to, which the main efforts, of the 
civil authorities, at any rate, should be continually 
directed. 

“ If the latest phase o^' the military situation is 
maintained, i.e„ if we are able to prevent the Boers 
from breaking back into the cleared areas, or from 
injuring the railway lines, 1 can see no reason why 
the work of settlement should not proceed at a 
greatly quickened pace in the immediate future. 
The most urgent jwint is to bring back the exiled 
Uitlanders*to the Rand, always provided that they 
are able to find employment when they arrive there. 
But the basis of any general revival of industrial 
and commercial activity on the Hand is the resump- 
tion of mining operations. So far it has only been 
found possible to proceed \ery slowly in this 
respect. The full capacity of the Rand is about 
6,000 stamps. The first step was taken in April 
last, w hen the Commander-in-Chief agreed to allow 
the Chamber of Mines to open three mines with 50 
stamps each. Up till now permission has been 
granted for the working of 600 stamps, but only 
450 have actually been started. This is slow' work, 
but even this beginning, modest as it is, has made 
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an immense difference in the aspect of Johannesburg 
since first I came here in March last. 

“ The number of people allowed to return from 
time to time, for other than mining employments, 
is in proportion to the number of stamps restarted. 
This, no doubt, is a wise principle, for business 
generally can only expand pari ptism with the 
resumption of mining. Up to the present some- 
thing like 10,000 people have been allowed do 
come up, the vast majority of them being refugees, 
though there is a small new element of civil 
servants and civilians in the employ of the military. 
Assuming that from 8,000 to 9,000 are refugees, 
this would represent about one-sixth of the total 
number of well-accredited Uitlanders registered in 
the books of the ‘Central Registration Committee.’ 

“ The best that can be said cm the thorny subject 
of the return of the refugees, is that latterly the 
rate of return has been steadily increasing. Last 
month the military authorities allowed us to grant 
400 ordinary permits (this number is over and 
above permits given to officials or persons specially 
required for particular services to the Army or the 
Government). This month the number has been 
raised to 800. I need hardly say that th'e selection 
of 800 people out of something like fifty times that 
number is an onerous and ungrateful task. South 
Africa simply rings M'ith complaints as to favour- 
itism in the distribution of permits. As a matter 
of fact, whatever mistakes have been made, there 
has been no favouritism. I do not mean to say 
that a certain number of people — not a large num- 
ber — have not slipped through or been smuggled 
up under false pretences. But the great bulk of 
the permits have been allotted by the Central 
Registration Committee, a large, capable, and most 
rejpresentative body of the citizens of this town and 
neighbourhood. And they have been allotted on 
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well-defined principle!;, and with great impartiality. 
... I am iiatisfied thaUno body of officials, even if 
our officials were not already over-worked in other 
directions, could have done the business so well. 

“There can, I think, be little doubt that the 
present rate of return can be maintained, and I am 
not without hope that it may in a short time be 
considerably increased. But this depends entirely, 
for the reasons already given, on the question 
whether the resumption of mining operations ean 
be quickened. The obstacles to such a quickening 
are two-fold : first, want of native labour ; secondly, 
, want of trucks to bring up not only the increased 
supplies which a larger population necessitates, but 
also, and this is jeven a more serious matter, to 
bring up the ^material required for their work. 
The latter, I need hardly say, is a very heavy item, 
not only in the case of the mines, but in the case 
of all those other industi'ics, building, for instance, 
which only need a chance in order to burst into 
extreme activity in this place. For the Rand 
requires just now an increase'’ of e\’erything — 
dwelling-houses, offices, roads, sewers, lighting, 
water-supply, etc., etc. Capital would be readily 
forthcomihg for* every kind of construction, and 
many skilled workmen are waiting at the coast. 
But it is no use bringing up workmen to live in 
the dearest place in the world unless they have 
the materials to work with. The most necessary 
materials, however, are bulky, and the carrying 
capacity of the railways, gi’catly improved as it is, 
gives no promise of an early im{)ortation of quanti- 
ties of bulky material, if the other and more urgent 
demands upon our means of transport are to be 
satisfied, 

“As regards native labour for the mines, the 
greater development of which is a condition of all 
other industrial development, the difficulty is that. 
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while natives can be foundi in abundance to do 
surface work, the number <?f those wh«6 are willing 
to go underground is limited. There are only 
certain tribes among whom underground workers 
can be found in any great numbers, and these 
reside mostly in Portuguese territory. As you are 
aware, difficulties have arisen about the introduction 
of Portuguese natives, and the matter is at present 
the subject of negotiations between the Governor- 
General of Mozambique and myself. Having 
regard to the friendly attitude of the Governor- 
General, I have every hope that this difficulty may 
soon be overcome. Put even then w'e shall not be, 
able to count on any great immediate influx of 
labourers from Portuguese territory. . . . 

“ The delay in obtaining native labour would be 
more serious if it were not for the existence of that 
other and still greater obstacle to the rapid revival 
of indu.stry here which I have already dwelt on, 
namely, the difficulty of transport. And this latter 
difficulty is immensely aggravated at the present 
time by the constantly increasing requirements of 
the concentration camps. Not only has the number 
of people in these camps increased, with over- 
whelming rapidity, to an extent never contemplated 
when they were flrst started, but the extreme state 
of destitution in which many of the people arrived, 
and the deplorable amount of sickness which has 
all along existed among them, create a demand for 
a great deal more than mere primary necessities, 
such as food and shelter, if the condition of the 
camps is to be anything like what we should wish 
to see it. The amount of mortality in these camps, 
especially amongst very young children, as ydb are 
well aware, has been deplorable. I do nof, indeed, 
agree with those who think — or assert — that the 
mortality among the Boers would have been less, 
if thousands of women and children had been 
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allowed to live on i^lated farms in a dev'astated 
country, or .to roam abojit on the trail of the com- 
mandos. Indeed, I feel confident that it would 
have been far greater. The best proof of this is 
the deplorable state of starvation and sickness in 
which great r^umbers of people arrived at the 
camps, and which rendered them feasy victims to 
the attai^k of epidemic diseases. At the same time 
it is evident that the ravages of disease would have 
been less if our means of transport had allowed us 
to provide them on their first arrival, not only with 
tents, rations, and necessary medicines (all of which 
were, as a matter of fact, supplied with great 
■promptitude), but with the liundred and one 
appliances and comforts which are s’o essential for 
the recovery of the weakly and the sick, and the 
prevention of the spread of disease. I do not mean 
to say that it was only w^int of material, due to the 
insuperable difficulties of transport (especially at 
the time v'hen the camps were first started, and 
when railways were subject to continual interrup- 
tions) from wliich the camps suffered. Equally 
serious was the want of personnel ; of the necessary 
number of doctors, nurses, matrons, superinten- 
dents, etc*, whonvere simply not to be found in 
South Africa, severely taxed as it had already been 
to find men and women of sufficient training and 
experience to look after the other victims of the 
war. Still, the Avant of material has been a serious 
item ; and it is evidently a Avant Avhich, as the 
carrying capacity of the raihvays increases, we 
must do our best to supply. The I.iadies’ Com- 
mission, of whose dcA oted labours in visiting and 
inspe«ting the camps it is impossible to speak too 
highly (they have been of inestimable servdee to 
the Government), have handed in a considerable 
list of requirements, which have been, and are 
being, supplied as fast as possible. But evidently 
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these requirements enter ifito competition, and 
most serious competition, ,j(vith the supply of food 
and materials necessary for the revival even of our 
central industry', not to say of industrial and agri- 
cultural activity elsewhere in the new colonies, 
of which, under the circumstances, it is, for the 
moment, unfortunately impossible to think. 

“To decide between the competing demands 
upon the still very limited amount of Iruckf^ge 
available for civil purposes, after the paramount 
requirements of the army have been satisfied, is 
indeed a most difficult and delicate task. Whether 
we have done all for the best, it is not for me 
to say. That any amount of conscientious thought 
and labour bas been devoted, on all hands, to 
grappling with the problem, 1 can confidently 
assert. And I am equally confident that w'hatever 
has been done, and whatever may yet l>e done, the 
amount of hardship must have been and must still 
be very great. It Avould be amusing, if amusement 
were possible in the presence of so much sadness 
and suffering, to put side by side the absolutely 
contradictory criticisms, all equally vehement, to 
which our action is subjected. On the one hand is 
the outcry against the cruelty and heartlessness 
manifested in not making better provision for the 
people in the concentration camps : on the other, 
the equally loud outcry against our injustice in 
leaving the British refugees in idleness and poverty 
at the coast, in order to keep the people in the con- 
centration camps supplied with every luxury and 
comfort. I have even frequently heard the expres- 
sion that we are ‘ spoiling ’ the people in the Boer 
camps. We are, alas, not in a position to spoil 
anybody, however much we might desire to do 
so. . . . 

“The pressing questions connected with the 
return of the refugees and the maintenance of the 
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Boers at present in th^ concentration camps are, it 
is evident, oAly the first »f a series of problems of 
the most complicated character, which have to be 
solved before the country can resume its normal 

life. . . . 

“ Even if the »war were to come ,to an end to- 
morrow, it would not be possible to let the people 
in the concentration camps go back at once to their 
former homes. They would only starve there. 
The country is, for the most part, a desert, and, 
before it can be generally re-occupied, a great deal 
will have to be done in the way of re-stocking, 
provision of seed, and also probably, in the absence 
of draught animals, for the importation of steam 
ploughs. 

“ Then there ^re the arrangements to be made 
for the return of the prisoners of war. Evidently 
these will have to wait till* the whole of the British 
refugees are brought back. The latter not only 
have the strongest claim, but they will be immedi- 
ately wanted when order is restored, and will have, 
as soon as the railway can bring up the necessary 
material, abundance of work, whereas it may take 
some time before the country is fit to receive the 
prisoners. Nevertheless, though the return of the 
prisoners may still be far distant, there are certain 
measures which have to be taken even now, in 
order that we may be able to deal with the matter 
when the time comes. 

“ Altogether, the number and complexity of the 
tasks, embraced under the general term ‘ re-settle- 
ment,’ which are either already upon us or will 
come upon us as the country gradually quiets 
down, *are sufficient to daunt the most stout- 
hearted. And yet the tone of hopefulness among 
the British population who have so far returned to 
the new colonies is very marked, especially in the 
Transvaal. It is not; incompatible with many 

33 
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grievances, and with muc|t grumbling at the 
Administration. But thal^was only to /be expected, 
and is of very small importance as long as people 
are prepared to tackle the big work of reconstrvic- 
tion in front of them in a vigorous and sanguine 
spirit. Nor is this hopefulness, in. my opinion, at 
all ill-founded,' however gloomy may be the imme- 
diate outlook. 

" Terrible as have been the ravages of* war ^id 
the destruction of agricultural capital, a destruction 
which is now pretty well complete, the great fact 
remains that the Transvsial possesses an amount of 
mineral wealth, virtually unaffected by the war,^ 
which will ensure the prosperity of South Africa for 
the next fifty years ; and other resources, both 
industrial and agricuitural, which, properly de- 
veloped, should make it a rich country, humanly 
speaking, for e\^er. Ewnomically, all that is 
required is that a very small proportion of the 
superabundant but exhaustible riches of the mines 
should be devoted to developing the vast permanent 
sources of wealth which the country possesses, and 
which will maintain a European population twenty 
times as large as the present, when all the gold has 
been dug out. No doubt it is not*" economic 
measures alone which will ensure that result. A 
social change is also necessary, viz., the introduction 
of fresh blood, of a body of enterprising European 
settlers, especially on the land, to reinforce the Boer 
population, who have been far too few, and far too 
easy-going, to do even the remotest justice to the 
vast natural capabilities of the soil, on which, for 
the most part, they have done little more than 
squat. But then the introduction of the right type 
of agricultural settlers, though it will not come 
about of itself, would not seem to be a task beyond 
the powers of statesmanship to grapple with. 

“This despatch has dealt so largely with ques- 
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tions of imn^ediate urjency, that I have left myself 
no time to refer to the v^ork which is being quietly 
done in both the new colonies to build up the 
framework of the new Administration. J can 
hardly claim for myself that 1 have been able 
to give to that ^ork anything more* than the most 
general supervision, as my time is more than fully 
occupied in dealing with matters of present urgency. 
But, thanks to the great energy displayed by the 
principal officers of the Administration — by Major 
CJoold-Adams and Mr. Wilson at Bloemfontein, 
by Mr. Fiddes, Sir Richard Solomon, and Mr. Dun- 
can, at Pretoria, and by Sir Godfrey I.,agden and 
Mr. Wybergh here — a really surprising amount of 
ground has been ccwered. Despite all the difficul- 
ties and discouragements of tlfe present time, the 
machinery of the Government is getting rapidly 
into working order, and, as soon as normal con- 
ditions are restored, the new colonies will find 
themselves provided with an Administration 
capable of dealing with the needs of a great and 
progres.sive community, and with efficient and 
trustworthy courts of law. A number of funda- 
mental laws^are being worked out, and will shortly 
be submitted for your appi'oval. In the Orange 
River Colony they do not involve any great change 
of system, but, in the Transvaal, sonie most import- 
ant reforms are at once necessary, while an 
immense amount of useless rubbish, v/liich encum- 
bered the Statute Book and made it the despair of 
jurists, has already been repealed.”* 

In spite of the disturbed condition of the country, 
two independent inquiries, each of which was 
concerned with matters of cardinal importance 
to the future of South Africa, were concluded 


1 Cd. 903. 
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before the second year of l^e war had run its 
course. From the report addressed to Mr. Cham- 
berlain by the Land Settlement Commission, 
of which Mr. Arnold-Forster was chairman, and 
from that presented to Lord Milner by Sir William 
(then Mr.) Willcocks ' on Irrigation in South 
Africa, there emerged three significant conclusiqps. 
Racial fusion, or the ultimate solution of the 
nationality difficulty, was to be found in the estab- 
lishment of British settlers upon the land, living 
side by side with the Dutch farmers and identified 
with them by comnjon pursuits and interests ; 
the possibility alike of the successful introduction 
of these settlers and of^the development of the 
hitherto neglected agricultural resources of South 
Africa depended upon the enlargement and im- 
provement of the cultivable area by irrigation ; 
and the only existing source of wealth capable of 
providing the material agencies for the realisation 
of these objects was the Witwatersrand gold 
industry. British agricultural settlers for the 
political, irrigation for the physical regeneration 
of South Africa — -this was the essence of these 
two Reports. 

“ A¥e desire to express our firm conviction,” wrote 
the Land Settlement Commissioners," “ that a well- 
considered scheme of settlement in South Afiica by 
men of British origin is of the most vital im- 
portance to the future prosperity of British South 

^ Managing: Director of the Daira Saiiia Company ; of the Indian and 
Egyptian Irrigation Services. 

• Cd. 626. 
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Africa. We find aj^ong those who wish to see 
British rule’ in South Africa maintained and its 
influence for good extended, but one opinion upon 
this subject. There even seems reason to fear lest 
the vast expenditure of blood and treasure which 
has marked the* war should be absplutely wasted, 
unless some strenuous eft'ort be made to establish 
in the country, at the close of the war, a thoroughly 
Biitish population large enough to make a re- 
currence of division and disorder impossible.” 

Apart from its mineral development. Sir William 
•Willcocks points out,' South Africa has remained 
“ strangely stationary. Fifty year.? ago it was 
a pastoral country importing cereals and dairy 
produce, and even hay from foreign countries. 
It is the same to-day. * Half a century ago it 
needed a farm of 5,000 acres to keep a family in 
decent comfort ; to-day it needs the same farm 
*of 5,000 acres to keep a single family in comfort.” 
West of the great Drakeuberg range it is an 
arid, or sesai-arid* region. I’he reason is not so 
much that the rainfall is deficient, as that the 
rain comes at the wrong time, and is wasted. 
What is wanted is water-storage, with irrigation 
works to spread the water upon the land when 
it is needed by the farmer. Nothing sliort of the 
agency of the State will serve to bring about this 
physical revolution ; for bad legislation must be 
annulled, and a great inter-colonial system of 
water-husbandry, comparable to those of India 
and Egypt, must be created. Hitherto agriculture, 

' *Cd. 1,16.3, 
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in spite of the latent possil|.ilities of the country, 
has scarcely been “ attempted ” ; for, with the 
exception of the extreme south-western corner of 
the Cape Colony, the “ conquered territory ” of 
the Orange River Colony, and the high veld of 
the Transvaal, the agricultural development 
of South Africa “depends entirely on irrigation.” 

But, great as was the claim of agxi culture, the 
claim of the gold industry was at once more 
immediate and more imperative. 

t 

“ Valuable, as water may be for agricultural 
purposes,” Sir William Willcoeks wrote, “ it is a 
thousand times more valuable for gold-washing at 
the Rand mines.” 

And again : 

“The prosperity and well-being ot every interestj 
not only in the Transvaal, but in South Africa 
generally, will depend on the prosperity of the 
Rand, certainly for the next fifty year,s. Though 
my life has been spent in the execution of irrigation 
projects and the furtherance of agricultural pros- 
perity, I feel that, under the special conditions 
prevailing in South Africa, the suggestion of any 
course other than the obvious one of first putting 
the Rand mines on a sound footing as far as their 
water supply is concerned, would have constitute 
me a bigot. Ten acres of irrigable land in the 
Mooi or Klip river valleys, with .Johannesburg in 
the full tide of prosperity, will yield as good a rent 
as forty acres with .Johannesburg in decay.” 

And the prosperity of the mines is not only 
essential in the present : it iij to be the instrument 
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for the development 4f the permanent resources of 
the Transvaal: • 

“ The mineral wealth of the Transvaal is extra- 
ordinarily great, but it is exhaustible, some say 
within a space of fifty years, others within a space 
of one hundred years. It woulJ be a disaster 
indeed for the country if none of this wealth were 
devoted to the development of its agriculture. 
Agricultural development is slow, but it is perma- 
nent, and knows of no exhaustion. I f the companies 
working the gold, coal, and diamond mines were 
. by decree compelled to devote a percentage of 
their gains to the execution of irrig;ition works on 
lines laid down Ijy the (Government, they woiild 
assist in the permanent development of the country 
and would be investing in works which, though 
slow to give a remuneitotion, would, at any I’ate, 
be absolutely permanent. It would thus happen, 
that when the mineral wealth of the country had 
disappeared, its agricultural wealth would have 
‘ been put on such a solid basis that the country 
would not have to fall from the height of prosperity 
to the dejxth of poverty.” 

These were conclusions of so fundamental a 
nature that no statesman could afford to overlook 
them; and, in point of fact, la)rd Milner kept 
them steadily in sight from first to last in all that 
he did for the administrative and economic recon- 
struction of the new colonies. 

Another effort of the civil administration which 
was carried on successfully during the war was 
the teaching of the Boer children in the refugee 
camps. The narrative of the circumstances in 
w^hich the camp schools were first organised, of the 
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manner in which teachers c^me forward from all 
parts of the empire to offer their services, and of 
the complete success which attended their efforts, 
was told three years later by Mr. E. B. Sargant, 
the Education Adviser to the (Administration. 
The report in w'hieh the story appears not only 
affords a record unique in the annals of educational 
effort, but adds a pleasing and significant page to 
what is otherwise a gloomy chapter of the war.* 
Mr. Sargant was invited by Lord Milner to 
organise the work of educational reconstruction in ' 
the new colonies in the autumn of 1900. He 

I ^ 

was then travelling yi Canada, in ^he course of a 
journey through the empire undertaken for the 
purpose of investigating the methods and conditions 
of education in the several British colonies ; and 
he reached Capetown on November 6th, 1900. 
At that time the headquarters of the new Trans- * 
vaal Administration had not been established in 
Pretoria ; but in the Orange RivdV Colony certain 
schools along the railway line and elsewhere had 
been opened under the military Government. 
From observations made in December in the two 
new colonies, Mr. Sargant had begun to fear that 


* This Report was issued (June 14th, 1904) from the Education 
Adviser’s Office, Johannesburg, on Development of Education 

in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony.” It is one of th^ many 
contributions of permanent value to political and economic science 
that mark the second period of Lord Milner’s Administration in South 
Africa. E.g., in Appendix XXX. of this Report, the various solutions 
of the much-vexed question of religious instruction in State Schools, 
severally adopted by the self-governing colonies of the empire, are 
excellently presented in tabular form, 
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the work of educatiolial reorganisation would have 
to be indefinitely postponed, when a visit to the 
Boer prisoners’ camp at Seapoint, Capetown, gave 
him the idea from which the whole system of the 
camp schools w^is subsequently evolved. Here he 
found that a school for boys and young men had 
been provided by the prisoners themselves, but 
that it was destitute of books and of almost all 
the necessary appliances. Mr. Sargant’s appeal on 
behalf of this school met witli a ready response 

‘ from the Cape Government. AVhat could be 
done here, he thought, could be done elsewhere. 
The nearest refugee camp' 1*0 Capetown was at 
Norval’s Pont, on the borders of the Orange River 
Colony ; and it was her^ that Mr. Sargant deter- 
mined to make his first experiment. 

, “ Having provided myself,” Mr. Sargant says, 

“ "with several boxes of school books, I left Cape- 
town on the last day of January and took up my 
quarters in the ftamp already named. The Mili- 
tary Commandant threw himself heartily into the 
experiment, although at that time the provision of 
food and shelter for each new influx of refugees 
was a matter of great difficulty. Fortunately 
Norval’s Pont, being nearer the base of supplies 
than the other camps, had a few marquees to spare. 
In two of these I opened the first camp school, 
remaining for a fortnight as its headmaster. The 
rest of the teachers were found in the camp itself. 
It was apparent from the first that the school 
would be a success. The children flocked to it, 
and the mothers who brought them were well 
content with the arrangement that the religious 
instruction should be given in Dutch and other 
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lessons in English. Here, 6 as in several other 
camps which were visite<^ rater, I found that a 
school, taught through the medium of Dutch, had 
already been opened by some of the more serious- 
minded of the people. In this case, an offer was 
made to me by the Commandant uto suppress this 
school and to send the children to my marquees. 
This 1 refused, and in less than two months 
I had the gratification of knovdng that teachers 
and children had come voluntarily to the Govern- 
ment school, and that the tents in which they had 
been taught formed one of a row of six which 
were needed to accommodate the rapidly increasing , 
number of scholars.” * 

After this initial success Mr. Sargant made 
arrangements, first from Bloemfontein, and after- 
wards from Pretoria, for the establishment of such 
schools in all the refugee camps ; and by the end 
of May, 1901, there were 4,000 children in the 
camp schools, as against 3,500 in the town schools • 
of the two colonies. In the following month it 
beca^ne evident that the local supply qf teachers 
would be insufficient to meet the demands of the 
rapidly increasing schools ; and Lord Milner de- 
voted much of his time during his leave of 
absence to making arrangements for the intro- 
duction of a number of well-trained teachers from 
England, and subsequently from the over-sea 
colonies. Before these welcome reinforcements 
could arrive, however, the number of children in 
the camp schools, apart from the Government 
schools in the towns, had risen to 17,500, and the 

^ Report on llie Development of Education in the 'JVansvaal 
and Orang:e River (Colony/* 
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supply of South AMcan teachers was exhausted. 

“ In many cases,” sajstMr, Sargant, “ the services 
of young men and women who had passed the 
sixth, fifth, and even fourth standard were utilised 
temporarily.” ^ With the new year, 1902, drafts 
of carefully chosen and well-cjualificd teachers from 
England began to arrive. Both the Boai’d of 
Education for England and Wales and tlie Scotch 
Education Department took up the work of 
selection and appointment, and the co-operation 
of the Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand 
Governments was obtained.' Ftom tins time 
foi*ward the system of the camp schools was 
steadily extended ; andoTi JNIay 31st, 1902, the date 
of the Vereeniging sun^nder, when the attendance 
reached its highest point, more than 17.000 Boer 
children were being thus educated in the Trans- 
vaal camps, and more tlum 12,000 in those of 
the Orange River Colony." 

Apart»from •this unicpie and significant effort, 
the reports furnislicd by the various departmental 

^ These imported teiiehers worked liarmoniously with the South 
African teachers, wliethor of Britisli or Diitcii extraction ; they filled 
the frap left hy the Hollander teachers, wh(» had retunitMl to Fhirope 
after the outbreak of th(3 war, and forinc<l a valuable element in the 
permanent sUitf of the Education Departiuents of the new colonies. 
In 1903 tliere were of these over-sea teaidiers at work in the two 
colonies, as against some 300 teai'liers ajipoiiitcd in tSoiith Africa. 

* Some idea of tlie significance of these figures may be gathered 
from the fact that the highest number of cliildreii on the rolls of the 
Government schools of the Orange I'Vee State was 8,157 (in the year 
1898). That is to say, the British Administration in the Orange River 
Colony was educating one-third more Boer children in the camp 
schools alone than the Free State (Jovenimerit had educated in time of 
peace. Cd. 908. • 
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heads to Lord Milner in Deajtmber alford striking 
and sufficient evidence of thr progress of the civil 
administration in both the new colonies during the 
year 1901. In tlie Orange River Colony the 
sphere of operations of the departments existing 
at the time when Sir H. Gould-Adams was 
appointed Deputy-administrator (March, 1901), had 
been increased, and new departments were being 
organised. A statement issued by the financial 
adviser on August 29th show'ed that for the period 
March 13th, 1900 (the occupation of Bloemfontein) 
to June 30th, 1901, the “ real ” revenue and expen- 
diture of the colony wete respectively £301,800 8^. 
and £217,974 18s. ; an excess of revenue over 
expenditure of £83,825 f0.s. And during the 
half-year July 1st — December 31st the revenue 
collected was about one-third in excess of the 
actual civil expenditure.* The progress in educa- 
tion was remarkable. At the end of February, 
1902, there were 13,384 childreif on the roll of 
the Government schools, camp and town,“ or nearly 
5,000 more than the greatest number at school at 
any one time under the Republic, and the re- 
organisation of both higher and technical instruc- 
tion had been taken in hand. A system of local 
self-government had been commenced by the 
establishment of Boards of Health at Bloemfontein 

^ Cd. 1,163^ p. 145. The accounts were complicated by expenditure 
for, and refunds from, the military authorities. 

* This is in the Orange River Colony alone. For the number of 
children in the camp schools of both colonies, as apart from the town 
schools, see above, 
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and in all districts Vi the protected area, while 
in the capital itself ihfc Town Council was again 
at work. The Agricultural Department foiTned on 
July 1st, 1901, had taken over a large number of 
sheep and cattle from the military authorities, and 
a commencement of tree-planting under an ex- 
perienced forester had been made. The Land 
Board was created in October, witli two branches 
concerned respectively with Settlement and Re- 
patriation. The Settlement branch was occupied 
especially in procuring land suitable for agricultural 
purposes, and its efforts w^ere so hiecessful that 
by the end of April, 1902, *150 British settlers had 
been placed on farms. The Repatriation branch 
was engaged in collecting information as to the 
whereabouts of the absentee Boer landowners and 
their families, and the condition of their lands and 
houses ; in investigating the possibility of importing 
fresh stock, and in collecting veliicles, implements, 
seed-corn? and tfie other necessaries which would be 
required to enable the Boer population, when 
repatriated, to resume their normal pursuits. Also 
temporary courts, pending the reopening of the 
ordinary civil courts, had been established. 

In the Transvaal the work was on a larger scale 
Five departments, those of the Secretary to the 
Administration (afterwards Colonial Secretary), 
the Legal Adviser (afterwards Attorney-General), 
the Controller of the Treasury (afterwards 
Treasurer), the Mining Commissioner and of the 
Commissioner for ‘Native Affairs, were already 
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organised. The progress achieved by the heads 
of these departments in fihf; Transvaal, and by 
Sir H. Gould-Adams and Mr. Wilson in the 
Orange River Colony, formed collectively a record 
the merit of which was acknowledged by “an 
expression of the high appreciation of His Majesty’s 
Government of the services which they h^ 
rendered in circumstances of exceptional diffi- 
culty.” ' 

It is difficult to present an account of the work 
already done in the Transvaal in a form at once 
brief and represi;ntative. Tlie report of Mr. Fiddes, 
the Secretary to the i^dininistration,? recorded the 
progress made in education, public works, and dis- 
trict administration. Since July twenty -four new 
schools, of which seven were camp schools, eight 
fee-paying schools, and nine free town schools, 
had been opened, and 109 teachers were employed 
in the town schools, and 173 in the camp schools, 
opened by the Administration. J’lie public build- 
ings, including the hospitals and asylums at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, the post offices and 
the seventeen prisons administered by the depart- 
ment, were being maintained and, where necessary, 
restored. In Johannesburg, as we have seen, a 
Town Council had been established, but Pretoria 
was still administered by a Military Governor, who 
controlled a temporary Town Board and the police. 
The Administration, however, was empowered by 
proclamation No. 28 of 1901 to appoint Boards of 

* Cd. 1,108. * Dated December 12th, 1901. 
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Health in places where no municipality existed, 
and it was expectM, that Pretoria would be 
endowed, before long, with the same municipal 
privileges as Johannesburg. 

The volume, of work handled in the I^egal 
Adviser’s office formed a remarkable testimony 
to the energy and capacity of Sir Richard Solomon. 
Resident magistrates’ courts had been established 
in twelve districts ; temporary courts were being 
held in I’retoria and Johannesburg ; the offices 

• of the Registrar of Deeds and of the Orphan 
Master, and the Patent Office, weie reorganised ; 
and an ordinance ^creating a Supreme Court, con- 
sisting of a Chief Justice and five Puisne Judges, 
was drafted ready to be brought into operation 
so soon as circumstances permitted. The chaotic 
Statute Book of the late Republic had been over- 

* hauled. A large number of laws, some obsolete, 
some impliedly repealed, but still appearing on 
the Statute Bool*, and others unsuited to the new 
regime, had been repealed by proclamation ; and 
at the same time many ordinances dealing with 
matters of fundamental importance had been 
prepared for submission to the future Legislative 
Council at the first opportunity. 

The report of Mr. Duncan, the Controller of 
the Xteasury, showed that the revenue actually 
being collected, mainly from the customs, the Post 
Office, mining and trading licences, and native 
passes, would provide for the ordinary expenditure 
of the civil administration. And, in point of fact. 
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when the accounts were made up at the end of 
the first financial year .lof the new colonies 
(July 1st, 1901 — June 30th, 1902) it was found 
that the Orange River Colony had a balance in 
hand of £231,000, while in the . Transvaal the 
expenditure on civil administration^ had been 
covered by the revenue, which had assumed 
already the respectable figure of £1,393,000. 

The Departments of Mines and Native AflPairs 
had been reorganised, and the work done by 
Mr. Wybergh and Sir Godfrey Lagden respectively 
in these departments, in co-operation with Sir 
Richard Solomon, had produced the administra- 
tive reforms immediately required to regulate the 
employment of native Ikbourers in the mines. 
By proclamations amending or repealing existing 
laws and making fresh provisions where necessary 
the native had been protected against oppression 
and robbery at the hands of unscrupulous labour- 
agents, and the liquor traffic, the chief; cause of 
his insubordination and incapacity, had been 
effectively repressed. Considerations of public 
security made the maintenance of the “ pass ” 
system necessary, but modifications were intro- 
duced into the working of the system sufficient 
to protect the educated native from unnecessary 
humiliation and the native labourer from excessive 
pxmishment. In addition to this departmental 
work two commissions had been appointed by 

' Excluding expenditure on the South African Constabulary and 
relief and re-settlement, and certain othet charges. Cd. 1,163. 
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t 

Lord Milner to investigate two matters of direct 
and immediate concei^i Jo the gold industry. The 
first of these, over which Sir Richard Solomon 
presided, was engaged in reviewing the existing 
gold laws, with a view to the introduction of 
new legislation embodying such ihodifications as 
the best local experience and the financial interests 
o:^ the colony might require. The second was 
employed in formulating measures necessary to 
provide both the jnines and the community of 

• the Rand with a water-supply that would be at 
once permanent and economic. 

There remain Certain special features of the 
administrative reconstruction accomplished in 1901 
that merit attention, aS showing the degree in 
which Lord Milner kept in view the fundamental 
necessities of the situation revealed by the Land 

• Settlement and Irrigation Reports to which 
reference has been made above. As part of the 
work of the Law Department, the .Johannesburg 
Municipal Police had been organised and placed 
under the control of Mr. Showers, the late head 
of the Calcutta l*olice. 

“ This fine body,” Lord Milner wrote, “ consists 
mainly of picked men from the Army Reserve, 
including many old soldiers of the Guards, and 
others who have fought in the war. The men 
are dressed like London policemen, but carry 
rifles. This odd-looking equipment is character- 
istic of the double nature of their duties. On 
the one hand they do the work of ordinary town 
police, and exhibit in, that characteristic the same 

84 
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efficiency utiu civility as their Loudon prototypes. 
On the other hand, they hpy played an important 
part in assisting tlie military and the Rand Rifles 
in the defence of the long line, fifty miles in extent, 
of towns and mining villages which constitute the 
Rand district. Lattei’ly, since the enemy have 
been quite driven out of this part of the country, 
the military portion of their duties is diminishing 
in importance, though the danger of small ra^s 
on outlying portions of the Rand by parties coming 
from a distance is not yet wholly removed. On 
the other hand, with the return of the ci\'il popu- 
lation, their work as police proper is greatly on, 
the increase. In their struggle with the illicit 
liquor dealers, one of the most difficult of their 
duties, they have so far met witn a great measure 
of success.” 


.lust as here, in the case of the Johannesburg 
police, so in the formation of the South African 
Constaliulary and in the reorganisation of the < 
railways, I^ord Milner had determined that no 
opportunity of adding to the permanent British 
population of the two colonies should be lost. 
The South African Constabulary was formed in 
October, 1900, by General Baden-Powe]l, mainly 
on the lines of the Canadian North-West police, 
for the protection of the settled population in the 
new colonies. Since July, 1901, however, when 
it had been called out for military service, this 
force, at the time some 9,000 strong, had been 
employed as part of the army under the direction 
of the Commander-in-Chief, although its organisa- 
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tioii, finance, and internal discipline were dealt 
with by the High^ ®ommissioner. The men 
recruited for the Constabulary were of British 
birth, and every endeavour was made in the 
selection of reoruits to secure pepons who were 
adapted by pursuits and character to become 
permanent and useful colonists. It is interesting 
to note that a body of 500 burgher police, 
consisting of former burghers of the Orange 
Free State, and placed under tlie colonel eom- 
* manding the Orange Colony division, had l>een 
associated with the Constabulary during the time 
that they were .thus serving* wjth the troops. Nor 
is it necessary to point out that the militaiy 
experience, the knowledge of the c'ountry, and 
actjuaintance with the life of the veld whicli the 
(Constabulary gained at this period, largely con- 
*tributed to the efficiency which they displayed 
afterwards in the discharge of their regular duties. 

But of All the 1*econstructive Avork accomplished 
in this year of c*ontinuous and harassing warfare, 
the reorganisation of the railways was perhaps 
the most essential and the most successful in its 
immediate results. Although the railways of the 
tAvo new colonies remained entirely under the 
control of the military authorities, their future 
importance to the ciAul administration was so great 
that, as Lord Milner wrote, ^ “ questions affecting 
their organisation and deA'elopment naturally 
claimed his constant attention.” And this all 
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the more, since Sir Percy Gironard, the Director 
of Military Railways, had ^jeen chosen by the 
Home Government to undertake the manage- 
ment of the joint railway system of the two 
colonies so soon as it was handed over to the 
civil authorities.* The work accomplished included 
the repair of the damage inflicted by the enemy, 
the increase and improvement of the rolling- 
stock, the reorganisation of the staff of European 
employees, and the construction of new lines 
required for the industrial development of the 
country. Apart from 102 engines and 984 trucks, 
the Boers had destroyed many pumping-stations 
and station buildings, 385 spans of bridges and 
culverts, and 25 miles of line. These injuries to 
the “ plant ” of the railways were repaired “ in 
an absolutely permanent manner,” and orders 
had been placed in August for 60 engines and 
1,200 trucks over and above those required to 
replace the rolling-stock destroyed by the enemy.' 
As the staff employed in the time of the Republics 
had been “actively engaged on the side of the 
enemy, and were animated by an exceedingly 
anti-British spirit,” “ they had to be almost entirely 
replaced. 

^ Tlie new rollin^^-stock was paid for out of the grant-in-aid voted in 
August, 1901. "Die first of the new lines constructed was that from 
Bloemfontein to Basutoland, opening up the rich agricultural land 
known as the conquered territory'* on the Basuto border in the 
Orange River Colony, where many of the new British settlers had 
been established. ^ 

^ The completeness with which the Netherlands Railway Company 
had identified itself with the Government of the South African Republic 
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“ But,” Lord Milner continues, “ the many diffi- 
culties incidental toi tjie organisation of a large 
new staff, unaccustomed to work with one another, 
are being successfully overcome, and business is 
carried on with a smoothness which gives no 
indication of tiie internal revolution so recently 
effected. The new railway staff* comprises some 
4,000 men of British race, including 1,500 Re- 
s«rvists or Irregulars who liad fought in the war, 
and who, with other new-comers, form a permanent 
addition to the British population of South Africa.” 

Thanks to the block-house system, supplemented 
where necessary by armoured trains; the mail trains 
from the ports *to .loliafinesburg were running 
almost as rapidly and as safely as in time of 
peace. But the deinaAds of the military traffic 
wei’e .so enormous that opportunities for ordinary 
traffic were still rigorously restricted. 

“ Military requirements in food supplies, re- 
mounts and munitions of war,” Lord Milner wrote, 
“ represerfted 2i/,000 tons weekly from the ports ; 
while the movements of men and horses to and 
fro over the [then] huge theatre of Avar were as 
constant as they were sudden.” 

None the less the civil traffic was increasing. 
While in August only (»84 refugees had returned, 
in November the number had risen to 2, (>23 ; and 
while in August the tonnage of civil supplies for- 


IB well expressed in the reply of Mr. Van Kretchmar, the General 
Manager of the N.Z.A.S.M., to a question put to him by the Transvaal 
Concessions Commissioners : We considered that the interests of 
the Republic were our interests*’ (Q. 612 ). Many of these railway 
employed were^ of course/ imported Hollanders, 
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warded to Bloemfontein and tne Iransvaal was 
4,612, in November it 8,522. This result, 
moreover, had been obtained with the old roUing- 
stock, and a much more rapid progress was 
anticipated in the future, since the additional 
rolling-stock had already begun to arrive. And 
in anticipation of this increased rate of progress, 
the Commander-in-Chief had 

“ now seen his way to allow the mines to start 400 
fresh stamps per month, as against an average of. 
under 100 in previous months, and had also con- 
sented to the grant of 1,600 permits a month 
(representing about 4,000 persons) for return to 
the Transvaal.” 

I 

In addition to the repair and reorganisation of 
the lines running to the coast, the Transvaal 
collieries liad been reopened and the coal traffic • 
had been resumed. Not only had progress been 
made in stocking the mines with ,coa], timber, and 
machinery, preparatory to the full resum])tion of 
working activity, but the large unemployed native 
population found in Johannesburg at the time of 
Lord IMilner’s arrival had been utilised for the 
construction of a new and much-needed coal line, 
which ran for thirteen miles along the Rand. 

“ This short line,” Lord INlilner wrote, “ would 
have no less than thirty to forty miles of sidings 
leading from it to every important mine, and 
securing direct delivery of about 1,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum, as well as of a large tonnage of 
general stores.” 
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And then follows a statement of the part to be 
played by railway c|pr*truction in the policy of 
material development, which was pursued with 
such determination by Lord Milner after tlie 
restoration of peace. 

“ It seems almost superfluous to argue the case 
f®r further railway development in South Africa, 
and especially in the new colonies. The richest 
agricultural districts of both colonies are far 
removed from markets. The through lines to the 
coast from the great centres of industry will be 
choked with traffic. Both to stiinulate agriculture 
and to facilitate the operations of commerce, ad- 
ditional lines ^and relief 'lines will be urgently 
required. Moreover, if the construction ol' the 
most necessary of thes;p is u?idcrtakcn as fast as 
the districts through which they pass are pacified' 
employment will be provided for large numbers of 
persons who would otherwise be idle and dependent 
on Government for relief, as well as for many 
newcomers, who will be a \'aluablc addition to the 
population of the country. If there is one enter- 
prise whfch is certain to be thorougldy popular 
with the old population, it is this. The on'* thiiig 
which the Boers will thoroughly appreciate will be 
railways bringing their richest land into touch with 
the best markets. And the British population will 
be equally in favour of such a course.” ' 

Thus, six months before \"ereeniging, and less 
than three months after Lord Milner’s return from 
England, the “big unfinished job” was well in 
hand. 
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THE SUKllENDEll OF VEREEKIGING 

With the beginning of the year 1902, the question 
of the ultimate submission of the Boers had become 
a matter of montiis, or even weeks. The guerilla 
leaders had been beaten at their own game. In 
spite of the extension of the area of the war, the 
terrorising of the peaceably inclined burghers, 
the co-operation of the Afrikander nationalists, 
and the encouragement derived from Boer sym- 
pathisers in England, the most important districts 
of the Transvaal and half of the Orange River 
Colony were being restored to the pursuits of 
peace. The great industry of South Africa was 
re-established, and agriculture was not only re- 
sumed but even developing upon more enlightened 
principles within the protected areas of the two 
colonies; while in the Orange River Colony 150 
new British settlers had been planted upon farms 
before the terms of the Vereenigirig surrender 
were signed. The story of this steady progress 
is told by the mere items in the monthly records 
furnished by Lord Milner to the Home Govern- 
ment. The gold industry of the Rand recom- 

pienced in May, 1901, when,* with permission to 
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set 150 stamps at work, 7,439 oz. of gold were 
won. Up to Noven^or, when, as we have seen, 
the military situation for the first time permitted 
any considerable body of refugees to return, pro- 
gress was slow; but in this month the output 
amounted to 32,000 oz. in round numbers. In 
December the number of stamps working had 
risen to 953, and the output to 52,897 oz. Hence- 
forward the advance was rapid and sustained. 
In the remaining five months of tbc war (January 
to May, 1902), the number of stamps at work 
rose to 2,095, the monthly output to 1 38,000 oz., 
of the value ()f £000,000.' apd 30,000 additional 
British refugees had been brought back to their 
liomes on the Rand, in View of tlie increasing cer- 
tainty of employment afforded by tlie expanding 
gold industry. 'Flius, before the surrender of the 
Boer forces in the field, half of the British popu- 
lation had been restored to tlie J'ransvaal, and tlie 
gold indiMry hftd been so far re-established that 
its production had reached one-third of the highest 
annual rate attained before the war broke out. 
Nor must it be forgotten that during these last 
months the conditions of the refugee camps were 
being steadily improved, until, as already noted, 
the death-rate was ultimately redueed below the 
normal. 

The Home Government had been unprepared 
for the military struggle preci])itated by the 
ultimatum; Lord Milner was determined that, 
so far as his efforts, could a^■ail, it should not be 
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unprepar^i for the economic conflict for which 
peace would be the sigr.a|. In a despatch of 
January 25th, 1902, he urged once more upon 
Mr. Chamberlain the importance of settling British 
colonists upon the land, and pressed for a “ decision 
on the main issues ” raised by this question. 

“ This subject has for long occupied my atten- 
tion,” he wrote, “ and, in a tentative way, a good 
deal has been done. But we have reached a point 
where little more progress can be made without a 
decision on the main issues. The question is, * 
whether Britisli colonisation is to be undertaken on 
a large and effective scale, under Government con- 
trol and Muth Goverrunent assistance, or to be left 
to take care of itself, with whatever little help and 
sympathy an Administratfon, devoid of any general 
plan, and with no special funds devoted to the 
particular purpose, can give it. ... , The principal 
consideration is the necessity of avoiding a sharp 
contrast and antagonism in the character and senti- 
ments of the population between the country 
districts and the towns. If Ave do nothing, we 
shall be confronted, sooner or later, with an industrial 
urban population, rapidly increasing, and almost 
wholly British in sentiment, and, on the other hand, 
a rural population, wholly Dutch, agriculturally 
unprogressive. It is not possible to contemplate 
such a state of affairs without grave misgivings. 
We shall have to reinstate the bulk of our prisoners 
upon their farms, and provide them with the means 
of starting life ^ anew, but unlessjij|We at* the ‘same 
time introduce some new element we may be 
simply laying up the material for further trouble. 
The land will remain as neglected, the attitude of 
the rural population as unprogressive, and as much 
out of sympathy Avith British ideas as ever. . . . 
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LAND SETTLEMENTS 

To satisfy these demands, it is clear that no small 
and makeshift scherne ,will suffice! Land settle- 
ment must be undertaken on a large scale ; 
otherwise, however useful, it will be politically 
unimportant. 

“ The time ijj fast approaching when it will be 
absolutely necessary to raise loanfj for both new' 
colonies to meet expenses arising immediately out 
oi the war. 1 wish to place on record my profound 
conviction that unless, in raising these loans, we 
provide a substantial sum for the purchase of land 
and the settlement thereon of farmers of British 
i’ace, an opportunity will be lost which w'ill never 
recur, and tlie neglect of wdiieh will have the most 
prejudicial effect on the future peace and prosperity 
of South Africji. I do not*, indeed, ask tliat these 
first loans should include a sum as large as may 
ultimately be required, if land settlement is to 
assume the proportions which I contemplate. But, 
if our first considerable undertakings in this line 
are proving themselves successful, 1 foresee no 
difficulty in obtaining more money later on, should 
w'e require it. Wliat I do fear is a check now, 
when w'C ought to be in a position to seize every 
pfvssible o|)portuuity of getting hold of land suitable 
to our purpose, and of retaiiiing in the country 
.such men as Ave want to put (ju it. If avc lose the 
next year or tw^o we lose the game, and Avithout 
that power of acting promptly, A\’hich a ready com- 
mand of mone}^ alone can giA'e, avc shall begin to 
throw aw'ay opportunities from this moment at 
which I am writing onwards. 

“ What I want to put plainly to His Majesty’s 
Goveniment are these tw'o questions: (1) Are w'e 
to be allow'ed to go on purchasing good land, by 
voluntary agreement whercA’er possible, but com- 
pulsorily, if necessary ? And, assuming this question 
to be answered in the affirmati\^e, (2) what amount 
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shall we be able to dispose of for this purpose in the 
immediate future ? ” * , , 

( 

It had been arranged durmg Lord Milner’s last 
visit to England that the large expenditure 
inevitably arising out of the economic recon- 
struction and future development of the new 
colonies, should be provided by a loan secured 
upon their assets and revenues. The pur- 
poses for which this immediate outlay was 
especially required were the acquisition of the 
existing railways and the (lonstruction of new lines, 
land settlement, the repatriation of the Boers, and 
the compensation of .loyalists for war losses both in 
the new colonies and in the Cape and Natal. Lord 
Milner now proposed that'^the Home Government 
should decide to appropriate, out of the funds to 
be thus raised, a sum of £3,000,000 to land settle- 
ment, and that of this sum £2,000,000 should be 
spent in the Transvaal and £1,000,000 in the 
Orange Colony. The “ development ” loan, as it 
was called, was not issued until after Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s visit to South Africa in the (South African) 
summer of 1902-3 ; but Lord Milner’s proposal 
was approved in principle, and he was enabled to 
employ the limited resources at his disposal in 
the purchase of blocks t)f land suitable for the 
purposes of agriculture in both colonies. ' 

Apart from the progress thus achieved in this 
matter of supreme importance, as Lord Milner 
deemed it, to the future of South Africa, the 
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preparation of the administrative machinery, the 
materiel of transport, aryl the supplies of all kinds 
required for the repatriation of the Boers, was pushed 
forward with increasing activity. At the same time 
certain other administrative questions were brought 
by him to the consideration of the 'Home Govern- 
ment during these months (January to JNIay, 1902), 
with the result that the ink was scarcely dry upon the 
Treaty of Surrender before he was able to ask for, 
and obtain, decisions upon tliem. 

The telegrams whicli passed between T>ord JNIilner 
and the Colonial Office on tliese irtatters, during 
the weeks immediately preceding and following 
the Vereeniging surrender, are significant. Beside 
the clear thrust of Lord ^lilner’s calculated energy, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to keep pace with the 
needs of the situation sink into comparative inertia. 
On April 18th Lord Milner telegraplis the par- 
ticulars of the 10 per cent, tax which he proposes 
to levy or? the ntt produce of the mining industry. 
The rate is high — tw'ice as high as the gold tax 
under the Republic — and will yield an annual 
revenue of £500,000 or £000,000 on a basis of the 
present normal production ol‘ the mines ; but he 
believes that it will be “ accepted without serious 
opposition, if it is imposed while the industry is 
rapidly advancing.” And he expresses the hope 
that the explanation which he has furnished will be 
“ sufficient to show the principles ” of the tax, and 
that he may publicly announce the decision on this 
matter of such general economic importance at 
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once. Mr. Chamberlain, however, requires further 
information ; and we find I oi'd Milner telegraphing 
on June 2nd: “ I trust you will now agree to the 
tax on the profits of gold mines ; I am anxious to 
publish the Proclamation in next Friday’s Gazette” 
And to this Mr. Chamberlain replies on June 4th, 
“ I agree to the imposition of a 10 per cent, tax 
on the profits of gold mines.” On June 2nd, 
that is, two days after the terms of surrender 
have been signed at Pretoria, Lord Milner sends 
a “ most urgent ” telegi'am on the immediate 
financial position : 

“ The departments'' are still very*busy w'ith the 
estimates of the new colonies and Constabulary. 
They are rather late this year, but that was quite 
unavoidable. The result prt)mises to be good. ^Ve 
can pay for all normal expenditure and the 6,000 
South African Constabulary out of revenue. But, 
as you know, there is nothing provided for the 
various extraordinary items which have been hitherto 
financed out of the £500,000 grant for relief and 
resettlement. In all my estimates I have relied 
on a loan for this. As I understand, the loan is 
deferred. As the £500,000 is nearly exhausted, and 
it would be disastrous if land settlement, which latter 
is at last making good progress, were stopped, 
especially at this juncture, I would ask for immediate 
authority to spend another £500,000 on these 
purposes. This is independent of the amounts which 
will be required under the last clause of the Terms 
of Surrender, about which I will address you imme- 
diately. I earnestly hope that there may be no delay 
in acceding to this request. The work to be got 
through in the immediate future is so enormous 
that, unless we can get the fundamental questions of 
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finance settled promptly, a breakdown is inevitable. 
It would be a great relief to my mind to feel that 
services already star/jed and working well were 
provided for at least for some months ahead, before 
I plunge into the new and heavy job of restoring 
the Boer population, which will require all my 
attention in the 'immediate future.”^ 

,Mr. Chamberlain’s reply comes on June 13th : 

“ You may incur expenditui’c up to £500,000 more 
for relief and re-settlement, pending the issue of 
, the loan.” 

On .June 10th J.,ord Milner telegi’aplis an out- 
line scheme fos repatriating the Boers. “ iVs time 
presses,” he concludes, “ I am going ahead on these 
lines ; but I am anxious to know that they have 
your general approval.” The reply, dated .June 1 8th, 
is : “ The proposals are approved generally. Send 
by post a report on the details of the arrangement 
and the persons appointed.” At the same time 
Lord MilAer has been pressing for a decision on 
the question of land settlement. He has .sent a 
despatch on May 9th containing full particulars 
of the terms upon which it is proposed to offer 
land to suitable applicants ; and he now telegraphs, 
on June 20th : 

“ If you could agree generally to the terms in 
my despatch, I would immediately deal with some 
of the most pressing cases on those lines. The 
tenns may be improved upon later ; meanwhile it 
is vital to make a start.” 
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There is land available, and there are men avail- 
able— over-sea colonists, ai\d yeomen with a know- 
ledge of agriculture, who have' fought in the war, and 
have, therefore, a first claim to be considered. But 
these desirable settlers cannot afford to wait in a 
country like Sotith Africa, where the cost of living 
is abnormally high, without a definite prospect of 
employment. 

“ Unless something is done at once;,” he says, 
“there will be bitter complaint. [The Transvaal] 
Government is already being severely, though 
unjustly, criticised for the delay.” 

This is answered by Mr. Chamberlain’s telegram 
of July 7th, in which lie “ concurs generally ” in 
Lord Milner’s proposals, and leaves him “full 
discretion to deal with the details of the scheme, 
which it is not possible to criticise effectively” in 
London. 

In a telegram of June 21st we get the announce- 
ment of the formal initiation of Cro\wi Colony 
government : 

“ I have this day read and pubhshed the Letters 
Patent,” Lord Milner says, “ constituting the 
Government of the Transvaal, and my Commission ; 
and I have taken the prescribed oath.” 

And on July 3rd he suggests that an announce- 
ment should be made at once of the intention of 
the Home Government to enlarge the Legislative 
Councils of both colonies by the admission of a 
non-official element: 
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“ I felt at one time that in the case of the 
Transvaal this would be unworkable,” he adds, 

“ but my present opinidh is strongly to the effect 
that we should seize the opportunity of the present 
improved feeling between the Dutch and British in 
the new colonies to commence co-operation between 
them in the conduct of public business.” 

To this proposal Mr. Chamberlain gives his 
approval in a brief telegram of July 7th.’ 

Bare and jejune as are these telegrams, they 
tell us something of the spirit of relentless vigour 
* by which Lord Milner drove the cumbrous vv'lieels 
of Downing Street into quicker rev'olutions at 
the shifting of ^lie seen<fs Jfom war to peace. 
Within six weeks of the surrender of Vereeniging 
he was fully engaged in Vhat he afterwards called 
“ the tremendous effort, wise or unwise in various 
particulars, made after the war, not only to repair 
its ravages, but also to re-start the new colonies 
on a far higher plane of civilisation than they 
had ever previoiftily attained.”' The story of this 
“ tremendous effort,” with its economic problems 
and its political agitations, must be reserved for 
a separate volume. It only remains, therefore 
to relate the part which I.iord Milner played in 
determining the conditions under which the re- 
publican Dutch were incorporated into the system 
of British South Africa. 

Before we approach the actual circumstances 
which accompanied the surrendei’ of the Boer 
‘ Cd. 1,163. 
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forces in the field, it is necessary to recall the 
exchange of views on th;e subject of the settle- 
ment of the new colonies w'hfeh took place between 
the Imperial authorities and the Governments of 
the Cape and Natal in the early months of the 
preceding year (1901). In these communications — 
the origin of which has been mentioned previously ‘ 
— the significance attached by loyalist opinion in 
South Africa to certain questions, necessarily left 
undetermined in Mr. Chamberlain’s pronounce- 
ments of the general policy of the British Govern- • 
ment, was fully disclosed. Tlie Cape ministers, 
while recognising that full representative self- 
government should be conferred at an early date, 
unhesitatingly affirmed the necessity of main- 
taining a system of Crowji Colony government 
until “ such time as it was certain that repre- 
sentative institutions could be established, due 
regard being had to the paramount necessity of 
maintaining and strengthening Britisli supremacy 
in the colonies in question.” And as, in their 
opinion, “ this consummation would be ultimately 
assured and materially strengthened by a large 
influx of immigrants favourably disposed to British 
rule,” they expressed the hope that “ no time 
would be lost after the conclusion of the war in 
putting into effect a large scheme of land ^ttle- 
ment.” More than this, with the object-lesson 
of the actual breakdown of representative govern- 
ment in their own Colony before their eyes, they 
' Sec p. 4B9,, 
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added a recommendation that this British immi- 
gration should not be cc*ifined to the new colonies, 
but that a portion of the funds to be provided by 
the Imperial Government for this purpose should 
be allocated to ^the Cape Colony. 

In the minute furnished by the’ Natal Ministry 
the question of the settlement of the new colonies 
was discussed in greater detail, and in particular 
attention was drawn to the opportunities for the 
promotion of a federal union of British Soutli 
Africa, which the establishment of British govern- 
ment in the former Republics would afford. The 
settlement of ^le new col6n\es, in their opinion, 
should be so treated as to become a preliminary 
stage in the creation of a federal administration 
which “ should be accomplished, if possible, befoi'e 
intercolonial jealousies and animosities should have 
had time to crystallise and become formidable.” 
The Natal ministers, therefore, insisted upon the 
importance of nfeasures calculated to secure the 
predominance of the English language in the new 
colonies. In support of this recommendation they 
pointed out that the preservation of the “ Taal ” 
is purely a matter of sentiment. The Boer 
vernacular, so called, “ has neither a literature 
nor a grammar ” ; it is distinct from “ the Dutch 
language used in public offices and official docu- 
ments.” No one acquainted with the conditions 
of Boer lift will dispute the truth of this con- 
tention. The Boer child, if he is to receive an 
education sufficient to qualify him for the public 
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services, or for a professional or commercial career, 
must in any case learn a second language ; and 
since to learn the Dutch of Holland is no less 
difficult — probably more difficult — to him than to 
learn English, the desire to have Dutch taught in 
schools in preference to English becomes a matter 
of political sentiment, and not of practical con- 
venience. On the other hand, tlie strongest reasons 
exist for making English the common language of 
both races. Apart from its superiority to Dutch 
as the literary vehicle of the Anglo-Saxon world 
and the language of commerce, the predominance 
of the English language is a matter which vitally 
affects the success of British policy in South Africa. 

J 

“ The general good of the new colonies and of 
South Africa generally,” the Natal ministers wrote, 
“requires the predominance of the English language. 
The language question has done more, probably, 
than anything else to separate the races and to 
provoke racial animosity.” ^ 

They, therefore, recommend that — 

“ English should be the official and predominant 
language in the higher courts, and in the public 
service — combined with sucli concessions in favour 
of Dutch as justice, convenience, and circumstances 
may require. Dutch interpreters should be attached 
to all courts and to the principal public offices, and 
their services should be available free of charge, in 
civil as well as in criminal cases. English should 
be the medium of instruction in alli secondary 
schools, and in all standards in primary schools 
situated in English districts, and in the higher 
standards in all other primary schools. Dutch 
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should be the medium of instruction meanwhile 
in the lower forms in Jhe Dutch districts, and it 
should be taught in 'all schools where there is a 
reasonable demand for it.”‘ 

On the question of disarmament they wrote ; 

“ In order to secure complete pacification, dis- 
annament is necessaiy. Rc-armament should not 
be allowed until both the new colonics are con- 
sidered fit for self-government, and even then the 
carrying of arms and the issuing of ammunition 
should be contingent on the taking of tlie oath 
of allegiance.” 

On the subject' of the treatment of the natives 
in the new colonies, the remarks of the Natal 
ministers are weighty ahd pertinent. 

“ For a long while,” they wrote, *• the natives 
cannot be given political rights. The grant of 
such rights would have the cfiect of alienating the 
sympathy of English and Dutch alike, and would 
materially, prejudice the good government of the 
new colonies, and be pr(n'ocati\'e of racial bitter- 
nes.s. In the meantime the natives should be 
taught habits of steady industry. 

“ Officers appointed over the natives should be 
acquainted with their language and customs. 

“ The assumption in England that colonists are 
unjust and brutal to the natives has worked great 
harm, and both Dutch and English have suffered 
fromoits influence. 

“ A native policy out of sympathy with colonial 
views is lijply, owing to the past history of South 
Africa, to arouse so strong a feeling that even the 
just rights of natives would be disregarded. It is 

, Cd. 1,103. 
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essential, in the interests of the natives themselves, 
generally, that the Home Government should work 
in accord with colonial sentiments as a whole, and 
the great influence of a colonial minister in sym- 
pathy with colonists will secure far more reforms 
than will any attempt to over-rule local feeling.” ‘ 

As one of certain immediately practicable steps 
in the direction of South African unity, the Natal 
Ministry advocated “ reciprocity ” in the learned 
professions and the Civil Services of the several 
colonies. 'Fo effect this purpose they recom- 
mended that Uniform tests of professional quali- 
fications sliould be adopted tnroughout South 
Africa, and that public officers should be allowed 
to proceed from the civil service of one colony to 
that of another, their separate periods of service 
counting as continuous “for pension and other 
purposes.” Idiey also put forward a claim for the 
incorporation of certain districts of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony into Natal. The justice 
of this claim, in so far as it referred to a portion of 
Zululand wrongfully annexed by the Transvaal 
Boers, was recognised by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the district in question was transferred 
to Natal on the termination of the war. 

As High Commissioner, Lord Milner was bound 
to prevent the grant of any terms to the Boers 
inconsistent with the future maintenance of British 
supremacy in South Africa, now re-est&.blished at 
so gi-eat a cost. As the representative man of the 


• Cd, 
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British in South Africa, he was no less bound to 
see that the terms of sarrender contained no con- 
cessions to the separatist aspirations of the Boer 
people calculated to form an obstacle to the future 
administrative ipiion of the South African colonies. 
With this two-fold responsibility laid upon him, it 
is^not surprising that his view both of what might 
be conceded safely to the Boer leaders, and of how 
it might be conceded, was somewliat dili'erent from 
that of the Commandcr-in-Chicf. That the Boers 
themselves were conscious of being likely to get 
more favourable terms from Lord Ivitchener than 
from the Higjii t'ommissfon,er, is apparent from 
the anxiety which they displayed to deal exclu- 
sively with the former? In this object, however, 
they were entirely unsuccessful, since the Home 
Government indicated from tlie first their desire 
that Lord Milner should be present at the 
meetings for negotiation ; and in the end the terms 
of surrender were drafted by him with the assistance 
of Sir Richard Solonion, the legal adviser to the 
ITansvaal Administration. 

The actual circumstances in which the Vereeni- 
ging negotiations orginated were these. Early in 
the year 190*2, when, as we have seen, the ultimate 
success of the military operations directed by Imrd 
Kitdiener was assured, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment communicated their readiness to mediate 
between ll)e British Government and the Govern- 
ments of the South African Republic and the 
Orange Frae State, ‘with a view to the termination 
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of hostilities. To this offer the British Govern- 
ment replied that, while they were sincerely 
desirous of terminating the \^ar, the only persons 
whom they could recognise as competent to 
negotiate for peace were the leaders of the Boer 
forces in the field. Lord Kitchener was directed, 
hoAvever, to forward a copy of the correspondence 
between the British and Netherlands Governments 
to the Boer leaders. In acknowledging this com- 
munication Mr. Schalk Burger, as acting President 
of the South African Republic, informed Lord 
Kitchener that he was prepared to treat for peace, 
but that before doing so*he wished to see President 
Steyn. He, therefore, asked for a safe-conduct 
through the British lines &nd back to effect this 
purpose. On March 13th, 1902, the Home 

Government authorised Lord Kitchener to grant 
this request, if “ he and Lord Milner agreed in 
thinking it desirable.” As the result of the con- 
sultation between Schalk Burgef and ‘Steyn, a 
conference of the Free State and Transvaal leaders 
was held at Klerksdorp, at which it was decided; on 
April 10th, to request the British Commander-in- 
Chief to receive representatives of the Boers person- 
ally, “ time and place to be appointed by him, in 
order to lay before him direct peace proposals.” 
The approval of the Home Government hawing 
been obtained. President Steyn, Mr. Schalk Burger, 
and Generals Botha, De Wet, and De l^Rey met 
Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner on April 12th, at 
Pretoria. The proposals which the Boer representa- 
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tives then put forward were wholly inadmissible. 
Nevertheless, Lord Kit^ener telegraphed them to 
London with the refnark : 

“ I have assured [the Boer representatives] that 
His Majesty’s .Government will not accept any 
proposals which would maintain the independence 
of the Republics, as this would do, and that they 
must expect a refusal.” 

On the day following the British Government 
replied that they could not 

“entertain any proposals which wore based upon 
the former independence of the Republics, which 
had been formally annexed* ta the British Crown.” 

Upon learning this reply President Steyn and 
his colleagues took up the position that they 
were not competent to surrender the independence 
of their country, since only the “ people,” meaning 
thereby the burghers still in the held, could do 
this. Tliey ask^d, therefore, for an armistice to 
enable them to consult the burghers. This request 
was refused on the ground that no basis of agree- 
ment had, as yet, been reached. The Boer repre- 
sentatives then asked that the British Government 
should state the “ terms wdiich they were prepared 
to grant, subsequent to a relinquishment of inde- 
pendence ” ; while they on their side undertook to 
refer these terms to the people, “ without any 
expressiori^of approval or disapproval.” In answer 
to this proposal Lord Kitchener was authorised 
to refer the Boer representatives to the offer madd 
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by him to General Botha at Middelburg twelve 
months before. i 

“ W'^e have received,” telegraphed the Secretary 
for War on April 10th, “with considerable surprise 
the message from the lioer leader’s contained in 
your telegram df 14th April. 

“ 'I'he meeting was arranged at their request, and 
they must have been aware of our repeated declarfi- 
tions that Ave could not entertain any proposals 
based on the renewed independence of the two South 
African States. ^Ve were, therefore, entitled to as- 
sume that the Boer representativ^es had relinquished 
the idea of independence, and would propose terms 
of surrender for the forces still in the field. 

“ They now state that they are constitutionally 
incompetent to discuss terms which do not include 
a restoration of independence, but request us to 
inform them what conditions would be granted if, 
after submitting the matter to their followers, they 
Avere to relinquish the demand for independence. 

“ This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory 
method of proceeding, or one best adapted to secure, 
at the earliest moment, a cessation of thejiostilities 
Avhich have involved the loss of so much life and 
treasure. 

“ We are, however, as we haA^e been from the 
first, anxious to spare the effusion of further blood, 
and to hasten the restoration of peace and prosperity 
to the countries afflicted by the war ; and you and 
Lord Milner are therefore authorised to refer the 
Boer leaders to the offer made by you to General 
Botha more than twelve months ago,* and to iiiform 
them that, although the subsequent great reduction 
in the strength of the forces opposed to us, and the 
additional sacrifice thrown upon us by xhe refusal 

. ^ For these, the Middelburg ” or Botha” terms, see above, 
p. 471, and forward, p. 568, note 2, ® ^ 
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of that offer would justify us in imposing far more 
onerous terms, we are s^ill prepared, in the hope of 
a permanent peace ajid reconciliation, to accept a 
general surrender on the lines of that offer, but 
with such modifications in detail as may be agreed 
upon mutually., 

“ You are also authorised to discuss such modifi- 
cations with them, and to submit the result for our 
approval. 

“Communicate this to the High Commissioner.” ' 

Upon learning the contents of this telegram, the 
Boer representatives put forward the request that 
their “deputation” in Europe, Mr. Abraham Fischer, 
Mr. Cornelius Wftssels, and Mr. Wolmarans,* might 
be allowed to return to South Africa to take part 
in the negotiations, and«again asked for an armistice 
while the return of the deputation and the sub- 
sequent meetings of the burghers were taking place. 
Both these requests were refused on mihtary 
grounds ; but Lord Kitchener was willing to grant 
facilities to the Boer leaders to consult the burghers, 
and arrangements were made in the course of the 
next two days (April 17th-19th) for representatives 
of the Boer commandos in the field — exclusive of 
those in the Cape Colony — to be elected, and meet 
at Vereeniging, a small town on the Vaal near the 
border of the two colonies, on May 13th or 15th. 
During the month that followed, every possible 
assistance was rendered by the Commander-in- 
Chief to ^ the Boer leaders with the object of 

• C(l. 1,096. 

* This deputation ^waa despatched in March, 1900 , to win the 
sympathy of l^e nations,”* in De Wet's words. 
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enabling them to carry out these arrangements. 
Safe-conducts, under flags of truce, and passes 
for their officers and messengers, were freely 
granted ; and the localities chosen for the commando 
assemblies, the places and dates of which had been 
notified to Lord' Kitchener before the Boer repre- 
sentatives left I’retoria, were “scrupulously avoided” 
by the British troops. In spite, howev^er, of the 
restrictions imposed upon the activity of the forces 
under his command. Lord Kitchener was able to 
report, on June 1st, that “good progress” had been 
made in the wdrk of the campaign up to the actual 
cessation of hostilities.' 

The sixty Boer representatives — two for each 
commando — thus assembltd at V^'ereeniging ap- 
pointed, on May 18th, a special commission to 
treat for peace. The commissioners, who included 
Commandant-Generals IjOuLs Botha and Christian 
De Wet, Generals Hertzog, De la Rey and 
Smuts, and President Steyn, Acting President 
Schalk Burger, and other civilians,* proceeded at 
once to Pretoria, where, on May 19th, they met 
Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner in conference, 
and put forward the following three proposals as 
a basis of negotiation : 

“(1) We are prepared to surrender our ipde- 
pendence as regards foreign relations. (2) We wish 
to retain self-government under British sijpervision. 

* CaI. 986 . 

* A full list of the names is to be found in the Draft Terms of 

Surrender at p. 564. • ^ 
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i 

(3) We are prepared to surrender a part of our 
territory.” 


What then happened can be told in the words 
of Lord Kitchener’s telegram to the Secretary for 
W ar ; • 


Jjord Milner and I refused to accept these 
terms as a basis for negotiation, as they differ 
essentially from the principles laid down by His 
Majesty’s Government. vVfter a long discussion, 
notliing w'as decided, and it was determined to 
meet in the afternoon. The Commissio]i met again 
at 4 p.m., when Lord Milner proposed a form of 
document that might be sybmitted to the burghers 
for a ‘ Yes ’ or*‘ No ’ vote. There was a good deal 
of objection to this, but it A^'as agreed finally that 
Lord Milner should mefct Smuts and Hertzog with 
a view of drafting, as far as possible, an acceptable 
document on the Botha lines.’ They Avill meet 
to-morrow for that purpose. Lord Milner stipu- 
lated for the assistance of Sir Richard Solomon in 
the preparation of the draft document.”" 

• • 

The “long discus.sion” of May 19th. to Avliich 
Lord Kitchener refers, is to be found in the 
minutes of the conferences held at Pretoria 
between May 19th and 28th. It affords an 
exhibition of gross disingenuousness on the part 
of the Boer commissioners. .^Mmost in the same 
breajth they allege that their proposal is “ not 
necessarily in contradiction to”” the Middelburg 

* These weie the Middelburg terms " of a year ago. See note 2, 
p. 568. 

® Cd. 1,096. 

® Smuts. 
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tenns ; admit that there is a “ fundamental 
diflPerence” between the J;wo proposals, but ask 
that their own may be accepted, nevertheless, as 
the basis of negotiation;' and finally maintain 
that, as it is “ nearly equivalent ” ’ to the Middel- 
burg terms, they' need not “ insist so much ” upon 
it/ To all this Lord Milner has but one answer : 
“ It is impossible for us to take your proposal into 
consideration.” 

On May 21st the document drafted by Lord 
Milner and Sir R. Solomon in consultation with 
Mr. Smuts (Geheral and ex-State Attorney of the 
Transvaal) and Mr. Hcrtzog (General and late 
Judge of the Free State High Court) on the pre- 
ceding day, was read at a -plenary meeting of the 
negotiators. In the main the document was 
accepted with little demur ; but a long discussion 
arose on the question of the degree in which the 
British Government would recognise the debts 
incurred by military and civil offiters of, the late 
Republics in the course of the war. The Boers 
desired that all Government notes and all receipts 
given by their officers for goods, whether com- 
mandeered or not, should be recognised to be 
part of the liabilities of the Republican Govern- 
ments for which the new Government was to 
become responsible. Lord Milner, on the other 
hand, expressed the opinion that such a demand 
was very unreasonable. The British Goif^emment 
would take over, with the assets of the Republican 
! > Pe VVet, . ’ Pothu, 
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Governments, all liabilities existing at the time 
when the war broke out, but it could not be 
expected to pay for Jexpenses actually incurred by 
the Boer leaders in carrying on a war against 
itself, which was, in its later stages, at any rate, 
utterly indefensible. The British people, he said — 

“awould mucli prefer to pay a large sum at the 
conclusion of hostilities with the object of bettering 
the condition of the people who have been figliting 
against them, than to pay a much smaller sum to 
meet the costs incurred by the Republics during 
the war.” 

As, however, thd principle of the recognition of 
these notes and recei})ts had been conceded in the 
Middelburg terms, he « was willing, with I.,ord 
Kitchener’s concurrence, to refer the matter to the 
Home Government, altlanigh he disapproved of 
the clause in question in the Middelburg terms. 

This point was thus left to be settled by the 
Home C7X)vernment, and the clause which they 
drafted to deal with it was tliat which ultimately 
became Article X. of tlie 'I’enns of Surrender. 
That clause represented a eom])romise between 
the desire of the Boer leaders to have a definite 
sum allotted for the payment of debts contracted 
by them in the course of the war. and Lord 
Milner’s desire to ignore these debts but to make 
a free grant for the relief of the Boer people. The 
British Gpvernment followed Lord Milner in 
making such a free grant — £3,()00.()()0- -and in 
rejecting the claim. of the Boer leaders that this 
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sum should be demoted to the payment of the 
promissory notes and receipts issued by them, 
but it nevertheless allowed such notes and 
receipts to be submitted “ as evidence of war 
losses ” to the commissioners who were to be 
appointed to distribute the £3,000,000 grant. 

The mintites of these discussions reveal very 
clearly the difference in the respective attitudes 
of the High Commissioner and the Commander- 
in-Chief. I>iord Kitchener was the humane and 
successful general, anxious to bring the miseries 
of the war to. an end, and anxious, too, to close 
a campaign which, in „ spite of its difficult and 
arduous character, had afforded little or no oppor- 
tunity of reaping military , ^honours commensurate 
to the skill and endurance of the army or the 
sacrifices of the nation. Ijord Milner was the 
far-sighted statesman, responsible for the future 
well-being of British South Africa, and, above 
all, the jealous trustee of the rights and, interests 
of the empire. At this meeting, when the draft 
terms are being discussed before they are tele- 
graphed to London, Lord Milner is exceedingly 
careful to point out to the Boer commissioners 
that the actual text of the document, as expressed 
in English, when once accepted, must be regarded 
as the sole record of the terms of surrepder. 
After reading the proposed draft, he says : “ If 
we come to an agreement, it will be t^e English 
document which will be wired to England, on 
which His Majesty’s Government will decide. 
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and which will be signed.^’ To Mr. Smuts’ 
suggestion that it is not necessary to place a 
“ formal clause ” in* the draft agreement, if the 
British Government is prepared to meet the 
Boer commissioners in a particular matter, he 
replies : 

^ “ As I look at the matter, the Government is 
making certain promises in this document, and 
I consider that all promises to which a reference 
may be made later should appear in it. Every- 
thing to which the Government is asked to bind 
itself should appear in this document, and nothing 
else. I do not object to clauses being added, but 
1 wish to preveni? any possible misunderstanding.” 

And again, in the course of tlic same meeting, 
we find him .saying: “You must put in writing 
every point that strikes you, and let them be 
laid before His Majesty’s Government.” And, to 
prevent any possible misconstruction of Lord 
Kitchener’s statement, “ there is a jdedge that 
the matter [the question of tlie payment of 
receipts] will be properly considered,” lie says ; 

“ Yes, naturally, if we put anything down in 
writing. 1 am convinced that it is necessary to 
make it quite clear that this document must con- 
tain everything about which there is anything in 
the form of a pledge.” 

• 

And before telegraphing the draft agreement 

to the Home Government he draws the attention 

* 

of the commissioners in the most explicit language 
to the fact that the Middelburg proposal has been 

• * 36 
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“ completely annulled ” ; and that, therefore, if the 
draft agreement should be signed, there must be 
“ no attempt to explain tK*e document, or its 
terms, by anything in the Middelburg propolsal.” 

The greatness of the debt owed by England 
and the empire'-to Lord Milner for the inflexible 
determination with which he penetrated, unmasked, 
and finally baffled the tortuous diplomacy of the 
Boer commissioners may be estimated from the 
fact that within three months of the signing of 
the Surrender Agreement at Pretoria, three out 
of their number asked the British Government 
to reopen the discussion and biake, what Mr. 
Chamberlain rightly termed, “ an entirely new 
agreement.” As it was, »-I.,ord Milner’s faultless 
precision during the whole progress of the negotia- 
tions at Pretoria provided the Home Government 
with a complete answer to the representatives 
of the Boer “ delegates.” 

“It would not be in accordance with iny duty,” 
wrote Mr. Chamberlain,^ “ to enter upon any dis- 
cussion of proposals of this kind, some of which 
were rejected at the conferences at Pretoria ; while 
others, which were not even mentioned on tho.se 
occasions, would certainly not have been accepted 
at any time by His Majesty’s Government.” 

At the close of the afternoon meeting (May 
21st) the draft agreement was telegraphed to the 
Home Government. On the 27th Mr. Chamber- 
lain informed Lord Milner by telegram that the 

' Mr. Chamberlain to Generals Botha, Be Wet, and De la Rev, 
August 28th, 1902. Cd. 1,284, 
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Cabinet approved of the submission of this docu- 
ment with certain miijor alterations, and with the 
new clause dealing Vith the grant of £3,000,000, 
to the Assembly at Vereeniging. Meanwhile the 
nature of the, penalties to be inflicted upon the 
colonial rebels, a subject wliich hacl been discussed 
in private conversations between the Boer leaders 
and Lords Kitchener and Milner, but which was 
excluded from the “ Terms of Surrender,” had 
been settled by communications which had passed 
between Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Governments of the Cape and Natal. The 
reason for this.course was that the Home Govern- 
ment and Lord Milner, while they objected on 
principle to the treatiftent of rebels being made 
part of the agreement with the surrendering 
enemy, were nevertheless quite willing that the 
latter should be informed of the clemency which 
it was, in any case, intended to show to the rebels. 
The Terfns of 'Surrender, in the form given to 
them by the Home Government, and the state- 
ment of the treatment to be meted out to the 
rebels by their respective (Tovernmeuts, were 
communicated to the Boer commissioners on 
May 28th. At the same time they were distinctly 
told that His Majesty’s Government was not 
prepared to listen to any suggestion of further 
modifications of the Terms, but that they must be 
submitted <to the assembly for a “Yes ” or “ No ” 
vote as an unalterable whole, 'fhe Boer com- 
missioners l^ft at 7 •o’clock in the evening of the 
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same day for Vereeniging, and on the day following 
the Terms of Surrender wer^ submitted to the “Yes” 
or “ No ” vote of the burgher rtpresentatives. One 
other point had been raised and settled between 
Lord JMilner and the Home Government. Under 
the Proclamaticfti of August 7th, 1901, certain 
of the Boer leaders were liable to the penalties 
of confiscation and banishment. Lord Milner 
was of opinion, however, that in view of the 
general surrender this proclamation should be 
“ tacitly dropped.” although property already 
confiscated under its terms could not, of course, 
be restored ; and in this* view th6 Home Govern- 
ment concurred. 

The text of the docim^ent submitted to the 
burgher representatives at Vereeniging on May 
29th was as follows : 

“ Draft Agj'cemcnt as to the Terms of Surrender 
of the Boer Forces in the Field, appi'oved hy Hk 
Majesty's G^overnment. ^ 

“ His Excellency General Ivord Kitchener and 
his Excellency Lord Milner, on behalf of the British 
Government, and Messrs. M. T. Steyn, J. Brebner, 
General C. R. De Wet, (General C. Olivier, and 
Judge .1. B. M. Hertzog, acting as the Government 
of the Orange Free State, and Messrs. S. W. 
Burger, F. W. Reitz, Generals Louis Botha, .1. H. 
Delarey, I^ucas Meyer, Krogh, acting as the 
Government of the South African Republie, on 
behalf of their respective burghers desirous to 
terminate the present hostilities, agree on the 
following articles : ^ 

“ 1. The burgher forces in the field will forthwith 
lay down their arms, handing over all ^uns, rifles, 
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i ^ 

and munitions of war in their possession or under 
their control, and desis^ from any further resistance 
to the authority of JJis Majesty King Edward VIL, 
whom they recognise as their lawful Sovereign. 
The manner and details of this surrender will be 
arranged bet\veen I^ord Kitchener and Com- 
mandant-General Botha, Assistant Commandant- 
General ’Delarey, and Chief Commandant De W et. 
• “ 2. All burghers in the field outside the limits 
of the Transvaal or Orange River Colony, and all 
prisoners of war at present outside South Africa 
who are hurghers will, on duly declaring their 
acceptance of the position of subjects of His 
Majesty King Edward VII., be gradually brought 
back to their homes as soon as transport can be 
provided, and iheir means*of,subsistence ensured. 

“ 3. The burghers so surrendering or so returning 
will not be deprived (jf their personal liberty or 
their property. 

“4. No proceedings, civil or criminal, will he 
taken against any of the burghers surrendering or 
so returning for any acts in connection with the 
prosecution of the war. The benefit of this clause 
will not extend ^o certain acts, contrary to usages of 
war, which have been notified by the Commander- 
in-Chief to the Boer generals, and which shall be 
tried by court-martial immediately after the close 
of hostilities. 

“ 5. The Dutch language will be taught in public 
schools in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
where the parents of the children desire it, and 
will be allowed in courts of law wlien necessary 
for ^e better and more effectual administration 
of justice. 

“ 6. The possession of rifles will be allowed in 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony to persons 
re(juiring them for their protection, on taking out 
a licence according to law. 
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“ 7. Military administration in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony will at the earliest possible 
date be succeeded by civil government, and, as 
soon as circumstances permit, representative insti- 
tutions, leading up to self-government, \vill be 
introduced. 

“ 8. The queslsion of granting the franchise to 
tlie natives will not be decided until after Rie 
introduction of self-government. 

“ 9. No special tax will be imposed on landed 
property in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
to defray the expenses of the war. 

“10. As soon as conditions permit, a Com- 
mission, on which the local inhabitants will be 
represented, will be appointed in each district of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, under the 
presidency of a magistrate or other official, for the 
purposes of assisting the restoration of the people 
to their homes, and supplying those who, owing to 
war losses, are unable to provide themselves with 
food, shelter, and the necessary amount of seed, 
stock, implements, etc., indispensable to the re- 
sumption of their normal occupation. 

“ His Majesty’s Government wilt place at the 
disposal of these Commissions a sum of f b,0Q0,000 
for the above purposes, and will allow all notes 
issued under Law 1 of 1900 of the South African 
Republic, and all receipts given by officers in the 
field of the late Republics, or under their orders, to 
be presented to a Judicial Commission, which will 
be appointed by the Ciovernment, and if such notes 
and receipts are found by this Commission to have 
been duly issued in return for valuable considera- 
tions, they will be received by the first-nam©d 
Commissions as evidence of war losses suffered by 
the persons to whom they were originally given. 

“ In addition to the above-named free p’ant of 
£3,000,000, His Majesty’s Government will be pfe- 
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pai'ed to make advances on loan for the same 
purposes free of interest for two years, and after- 
wards repayable ov^ a period of years with 3 per 
c'ent. interest. No foreigner or rebel will be en- 
titled to the benefit of this clause.”' 

To this must be julded the folk)wing statement 
as to the punishment of tlie colonial rebels, a 
copy of which was handed to the Boer com- 
missioners on May 28th, after it (together with 
the Terms of Surrender) had been read to them 
by Lord Milner. 

“ His Majesty^s CJovernment must place it on 
record tliat tJie treatmcfit .of Cape and Natal 
colonists who have been in rebellion and who now 
surrender will, if they return to their colonies, be 
determined by the colonial (ioverninents and in 
accordance with tlie laws of the colonies, and that 
any Britisli subjects wlio have joined the enemy 
will be liable to trial under the law of tliat part 
of the British Empire to whicli they belong. 

“ His ,Majesti^'’s Government are informed by 
tlie Cape Government that the following are their 
views as to the terms which should be granted to 
British subjects of Cape C'olony w ho are now in the 
field, or who have surrendered, or have been cap- 
tured since 12th April, 1901 : 

“ With regard to the rank and file, they should 
all, upon surrender, after giving up their arms, sign 
a document before the resident magistrate of the 
distiact in which the surrender takes place acknow- 
ledging themselves guilty of high treason, and the 
punishment to be awarded to them, provided they 
% 

^ Cd. 1,006. President Steyii was too ill to si^n the Agreement, 
and De Wei signed first of the Free State representatives. He was 
declared President, in the place of Steyn, at Vereeniging on the 29th. 
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shall not have been guilty of murder or other acts 
contrary to the usages of qivilised warfare, should 
be that they shall not be entitled for life* to be 
registered as voters or to vote at any Parliamentary 
Divisional Council, or municipal election. With 
reference to justices of the peace and field-cornets 
of Cape Colony find all other persons holding an 
official position under the Government 'of Cape 
Colony or who may occupy the position of com* 
mandant of rebel or burgher forces, they shall be 
tried for high treason before the ordinary court of 
the country or such special court as may be here- 
after constituted by law, the punishment for their 
offence to be left to the discretion of the court, 
with this proviso, that in no case shall the penalty 
of death be inflicted. 

“ The Natal Government are of opinion that 
rebels should be dealt with according to the law 
of the Colony.” 

^ This was reduced to a period of five years. 

* Cd. As compared with the Middelburg terms, the terms 

accepted at Vereeiiiging were slightly less favourable to the Boers 
ill resjiect of permission to possess arms, and the use of the Dutch 
language ; but the monetary assistance promised to the repatriated 
burghers was more generous, llie free grant was raised from one 
million to three millions, and the ad\ances on loan were offered 
for the first two years free of interest, and subsequently at only three 
per cent, llie greater destruction of property consequent upon the 
prolongation of the war made this increased assistance necessary and 
reasonable. It is noticeable, however, that Lord Milner, alike in 
the Middelburg and Vereeniging negotiations, although he was 
opposed to any payment of the costs incurred by the Boer leaders 
in carrying on the war, was prepared to go even farther than the 
Home Government in the direction of a generous treatment of the 
Boers in all other matters that concerned their material prosperity. 

One variation as between the Middelburg and Vereeniging terms 
is noticeable in view of the statement, made in the House of Commons 
by the present (190G) Under-Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Winston 
Churchill), that the use of the word natives ’* in clause viii. of the 
Terms of Surrender prevented the introduction of any legislation 
aflfecting the status of Asiatics and coloured persons'’ in the new 
colonies prior to the establishment of self-government. «-This assertion 
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With the departure of the Boer commissioners 
from Pretoria the fin^ stage of the protracted 
negotiations had beeft reached, but it still required 
three days of discussion (May 29th — 31st) before 
the assembly Vereeniging could be brought to 
accept the inevitable. On the *morning of the 

bailed upon the contention that the word natives is understood 
^ by the Boers to indicate the native of any country other than those 
of the European inhabitants of South Africa/' The actual text of 
the correspondiiif^if clause in the Middelhurg terms (Lord Kitchener’s 
despatch of March 20th, 1001, in Cd. 528) is as follows : As regards 
the extension of the franchise to the Kafirs in the 'IVansvaal and 
Orange Hiver Colony, it is not the intention of Ilis Majesty's Govern- 
ment to give such franchi.se before representative government is 
granted to these colours, and if tl^en given it will be so limited as 
to secure the just pifedominance of the \\4iite races. The legal position 
of coloured persons will, however, be similar to that which they 
hold in Cape C’olony/' Apart from the fact that the Boers were 
debarred by Lord Milner’s specific statements either from going behind 
the English text of the Vereeniging Terms of Surrender, or from 
explaining [the Vereeniging Terms] by anything in the Middelburg 
proposal,” it is difficult to see how this Middelburg clause could 
have raised any presumption in the minds of tlie Boer commissioners 
that the English word ‘^native” was intended to include not only 
the Kafirs (of which word it is a loose equivalent, since the dark- 
skinned nat^e of tlTe Bantu tribes, or the Kafir, has practically 
ousted the aboriginal yellow-skinned natives of South Africa — the 
Bushmen and Hottentots), ))ut the '^coloured people,” or half-castes. 

Lord Milner himself declared in the House of Iiords (July 81st, 
1906) with reference to Mr. Churchiirs statement that the question 
had not been raised, to the best of liis belief, by the Boer commis- 
sioners ; and that in any case there was nothing in tlie Vereeniging 
Agreement to prevent the Crown Colony administration of the new 
colonies from legislating in respect of “^coloured persons.” [And 
a fortiori in respect of British Indians.] His words were; The 
English text of the treaty says ‘ natives ’ and does not say ^ coloured 
people.' 1 think that in the Dutch version the word ‘ naturellen ’ 
was used. I venture to say that nobody familiar with the common 
use of language in South Africa would hold either that ‘natives’ 
included coloured people, some of whom very much more resemble 
whites than natives, or that ‘ naturellen ’ included ‘kleurlingen,* 
which is the universally accepted Dutch word in South Africa for 
coloured peopH” • 
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29th the delegates assembled in the tent provided 
by the British military ai|thorities, and a report 
of the proceedings of the paace conferences £»t 
Pretoria, drawn up by the Boer commissioners 
on the preceding evening, was read. Mr. Schalk- 
Burger, as Acting President of the South African 
Republic, then announced that the meeting was 
called upon to decide which of three possible 
courses should be taken — ^to continue the war, to 
accept the British terms, or to surrender un- 
conditionally.^ The rest of the morning sitting, and 
part of the afternoon sitting, were occupied by the 
delegates in questioning- the coirimissioners as to 
the meaning of the various Articles in the Terms of 
Surrender. According to the understanding be- 
tween the Boer commissioners and the British 
authorities, the Surrender Agreement should have 
been submitted forthwith to the delegates for 
acceptance or rejection. ’’J'his course was actually 
proposed, but a resolution to fnat effect was 
immediately negatived on the ground that “the 
matter was too important to be treated with so 
much haste.” The explanation of the delay is 
probably to be found in the circumstance that, 
although the Boer leaders had left Pretoria con- 
vinced, as a body, of both the desirability and the 
necessity of accepting the British terms, each of 
them was anxious, individually, to avoid any action 

it 

^ The minutes of the final meetings of the commando represeniatives 
— as also those of the earlier meetings of May Idth to 17th — have been 
published by General C’hristian de Wet in The Three Wat* 
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which wpuld fix the responsibifity of the surrender 
upon hiniself. They refrained, tlierefore, as long 
a$ ppssible frpni anyjdecjsive declaration, each one 
desiring that his neighbour should be the first to 
speak the final word. And so, instead of the 
question of sulbmission being pat to the vote 
immediately after the delegates had acquainted 
^tfiemselves with the actual meaning of the Sur- 
render Agreement, two days were consumed in a 
long and protracted discussion, and the British 
terms were not acc‘.epted until the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 81 st, the latest possible moment 
within the limit* of time fixed by the British 
Commander-in- Chief. In this long debate Ivouis 
Boiha consistently advocated submission ; but 
De Wet spoke more than once in favour of con- 
, tinuing tfie war. One of the arguments used by 
the Free State Comrnander-in-Chief is instructive. 
“ Remembering that the sympathy for us, which 
is to be found ih England itself,” he said, “ may be 
regarded as being, for all practical purposes, a sort 
of indirect intervention, I maintain that this 
terrible struggle must be continued.” The i-cally 
decisive utterance seems to have come in the form 
of a long and eloquent speech delivered by 
Mr. Smuts, the substance of which lies in the fine 
sentence: “We must not sacrifice the Afiikander 
nation itself upon the altar of independence.” 
From thi§ moment the discussion increased in 
vehemence, until, in the words of the minutes, 
“after a time of heated dispute — for every man 
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was preparing himself for the bitter end — they 
came to an agreement.” ^Then a long resolution, 
drawn up by Hertzog and S^uts, and empower- 
ing the commissioners to sign the Surrender 
Agreement, was adopted by 54 to 6 votes. 

After the vote on the British terms had been 
taken, a resolution constituting a committee * to 
collect funds for the destitute Boers was passed;^ 
and the Peace Commissioners, having telegraphed 
the decision of the delegates to Lord Kitchener, 
hastened back by train to sign the Surrender 
Agreement at ' Pretoria. 

Late in the afternoon of May 3'J st;. Lord Milner, 
who had returned to Johannesburg on the 28th, 
and had been busily engaged on administrative 
matters while the discussion at Vereeniging was 
going on, was informed that Lord Kitchener 
wished to speak to him on the telephone. Then, 
along the wire, in the familiar voice of the 
Commander-in-Chief, came the welcome words : 
“ It is peace.” There was just time to pack up 
and catch the half-past six train, which brought 
the High Commissioner to Pretoria at a quarter 
past eight. Lord Milner and his staff, when at 
Pretoria, habitually stayed at the former British 
Agency, but this night he dined with Imrd 
Kitchener ; and here, at Lord Kitchener’s house, 
the Boer commissioners appeared at about 10 

^ Three of the members of this committee^ Generals Botha, De Wet, 
and De la Key, were instructed to proceed to Europe for the purposes 
of this appeal. •# ^ 
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o’clock, and just before eleven (May 31st) the 
Surrender Agreement was signed.’ 

^ The words used .jby the Boer leaders in the 
course of the debates at Vereeniging afford cul- 
minating and conclusive evidence of the hollowness 
of the two allegations upon which both the 
Boer syfnpathisers in England and the hostile 
cl'itics of the British people abroad, based their 
denunciations of the policy and conduct of the war 


* The actual surrender Ot the arras in the possession of the burgher 
and rebel commandos was carried out with admirable promptitude. 
Three weeks after the agreement had been signed* Lord Kitchener was 
able, in a final despatcli^ from ('apetown on .lime ^Jlrd, to record his 
*^high appreciation of tlie unflaggin/^ ei\ergy and unfailing tact” with 
which Generals Louis Botha, De la Rey, and Christian de Wet had 
facilitated the work of the British commissioners appointed to receive 
the surrender of the burghers^ in the Transvaal and Orange River 
(Jolony. Nor were the Boer and rebel commandos in the Cape ('olony 
less expeditious in surrendering to General French. In all 21,220 
burghers and colonial rebels, of w^hom 11,100 were in the Transvaal, 
0,45o in the Orange River (’olony, and 0,03.5 in the Cape, laid down 
their arms. Lord Kitchener’s last words (despatches of June 21st and 
23rd), addressed respectively to the (’olonial Governments and the 
i^ecretary ot^tate for ■^Var, are noticeable and characteristic utterances. 
His message to the former was : 

I find it difficult in the short space at my disposal to acknowdedge 
the deep obligation of the Army in South Africa to the Governmental 
of Australia, New' Zealand, ( anada, Cape ('(dony, and Natal. I will 
only say here that no request of mine was ever refused by any of these 
Governments, and that their con.sideration and generosity were only 
equalled by the character and quality of the troo[)S they sent to South 
Africa, or raised in that country.” 

And of the troops, which under his command had succes-sfully accom- 
plished a military task of unparalleled difficulty, he wrote : 

l%ie protracted .struggle which has for so long caused sufi'ering to 
South Africa has at length terminated, and I should fail to do justice 
to my own feelings if at this moment 1 neglected to bear testimony to 
the patience, tenacity, and heroism which has been displayed by all 
ranks of His Majesty’s forces, Imperial and Colonial, during the whole 
course of the war. Nothing but the qualities of bravery and endurance 
in our troops could have overcome the difficulties of this campaign, or 
have finally enabled the eippire to reap the fruits of all its sacrifice^'.” 
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in South Africa. The war was unnecessary; it 
was a war of aggression forced upon the Boers by 
the British Government, sfj.id the enemies pf 
England, and those Englishmen who, like Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, wrote and spdke as 
though they belonged to the enemy! Very differeht 
is the aceount of the origin of the war^ which 
Acting President Schalk-Burger gave to tlie^ 
remnant of his fellow eountrymen in this day of 
truth-telling. 

“ Undoubtedly we began this war strong in the 
faith of God,” he said; “ but ^ there were also 
one or two other things to rely upon. We had 
considerable eonfidence in our own weapons ; we 
under-estimated the enemy ; the fighting spirit 
had seized upon our people ; and the thought of 
victory had banished that of the possibility of 
defeat.” 

And Mr. J. L. Meyer, a member of the 
Government of the Republic, and' one of the few 
progressive Boers whose judgment had not been 
clouded by the fever of war passion, said : “ In the 
past I was against the war ; I wished that the five 
years’ franchise should be granted ; ” and this 
“ although the people had opposed ” the measure. 
And Mr. Advocate Smuts, State-Attorney to the 
late South African Republic, and then a general of 
the Boer forces in the field, said : “ I am one of 
those who, as members of the Govemirjent of the 
South African Republic, provoked the war with 
England.” This is evidence which we may believe, 
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since in the circumstances in %hich these men met 
the Father of Lies himself would have found no 
occasion for departirj.g :^om the truth. 

,No less conclusive is the admission, made with 
perfect frankness now that shifts and deceits and 
calumnies wer«i no longer of any use, that the 
Boers, whatever they said, had proved by their 
/tcts that they regarded tlie burglier camps as 
“havens of refuge, not “ methods of barbarism ” ; 
and that it was Lord Kitchener’s refusal to admit 
any more Boer non-combatants to the shelter of 
the British lines tliat brought the guerilla leaders 
to Pretoria to sue for, peace. On May 20th 
General de Wet, in a last’ effort to induce the 
burghers to prolong the war, said : 

“ I am asked what I mean to do with the 
women and children. That is a very difficailt 
question to answer. We must liave faith. I tliiiik 
also we might meet the emergency in this Avay — 
a part of the iqpn should be told off to lay down 
their arifis for the sake of tlic w^omen, and then 
they could take the women with them to the 
English in the toAvns.” 

But Commandant-Cieneral Louis Botha doubted 
tlie possibility of any longer carrying this plan 
into effect. 

“ When the war began,” he said, on May 30th, 
“ we had plenty of provisions, and a commando 
could remain for weeks iji one spot without the 
local food* running out. Our families, too, were 
then 'vV’ell provided for. But all this is now changed. 
One is only too tljankful nowadays to know that 
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our wives We under English protection. This 
question of our woman-folk is one of our greatest 
difficulties. What are we. to do with them ? One 
man answers that some of '’the burghers should 
surrender themselves to the English, and take ^he 
women with them. But most of the women now 
amongst us are the wives of men already prisoners. 
And how can we expect those not their own kith 
and kin to be willing to give up liberty for their 
sakes ? ” 

And at the earlier meeting (May 16th) he 
said : 

“ If this meeting decides upon war, it will have 
to make provision for our wives rnd children, who 
will then be exposed to every kind of danger. 
Throughout this war the presence of the wonien 
has caused me anxiety and much distress. At 
first I managed to get them into the townships, 
but later on this became impossible, because the 
English refused to receive them. 1 then conceived 
the idea of getting a few of our burghers to 
surrender, and sending the women in with them. 
But this plan was not practicable, because most 
of the families were those of prisoners of war, and 
the men still on commando were not so closely 
related to these families as to be willing to sacrifice 
their freedom for them.” 

Equally illuminating is the testimony which 
General Botha bore to the efficiency of Lord 
Kitchener’s system of block-houses and protected 
areas. 

“ A year ago,” he said on May 16th, “ there were 
no block-houses. We could cross and recross the 
country as we wished, and harass the enemy at 
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every turn. But now things#wear a Very different 
aspect. We can pass the block-houses by night 
indeed, but never by, day. They are likely to 
.prove the ruin of »ur commandos.” 


Ind 


again- 


“ There is & natural reason, 4 military reason, 
why [we have managed to hold out so long]. The 
/act that our commandos have been spread over so 
. large a tract of country has compelled the British, 
up to the present time, to divide their forees. But 
things have changed now ; we have had to abandon 
district after district, and must now operate on a 
far more limited territory. In other words, the 
British Army can at last concentrate its forces 
upon us.” ^ * 

•To this may be added his admission (May 30th) 
of the impossibility of again attempting to raise a 
revolt in the Cape Colony. 

“ Commander-in-Chief de Wet . . . had a large 
force, and the season of the year was auspicious for 
his attempt, an(i yet he failed. How then shall we 
succeed* in winter, and with horses so weak that 
they can only go op-een-stap ? ” ' 

Elsewhere the minutes of the burgher meetings 
afford even moi’e direct evidence of the faet that 
it was the desperate condition of the Boers, and 
not any desire to make friends with a generous 
opponent, that led them to surrender. “ To con- 
tinue the war,” says General Botha on May 30th, 
“ must result, in the end, in our extermination.” . . . 
The termk of the English Government “ may not 

‘ An onomatopoeic expression for the step of a tired horse. 

87 
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be very advantageous 'to us, but nevertheless they 
rescue us from an almost impossible position.” 
And Acting- President Sc^ialli^ Burger : “ I have^ 
no great opinion of the document which lies befoip 
us : to me it holds out no inducement to stop the 
war. If I feel compelled to treat for peace ”... 
it is because “by holding out 1 should 'dig the 
nation’s grave. . . Fell a tree, and it will sprout 
again ; uproot it and there is an end of it. What 
has the nation done to deserve extinction ? ” De 
Wet himself and the majority of the Free State 
representatives advocated the continuation of the 
war at the Vereeniging . meetings. But in the 
brief description of the final meeting which he 
gives in his book,' he writer : 

“ There were sixty of us there, and each in turn 
must answer Yes or No. It was an ultimatum — 
this proposal of England. What were we to do ? 
To continue the struggle meant extermination.” 

Even more significant than these admissions is 
the spirit in which the question of submission is 
discussed. There is no recognition of the moral 
obliquity of the Boer oligarchy, or of the generosity 
of the British terms. Physical compulsion is the 
sole argument to which their minds are open. At 
the very moment when the sixty representatives 
agreed to accept the British terms, and thereby 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the British 
Crown, they passed a resolution affirming their 
“well-founded” claim to “independence.” History 

‘ The Three Years’ Wqr. 
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may well ask, On what wlis this claim based? 
Judged by the ethical standard, ‘ the Boers had 
shown themselves u^tefty unworthy of the adminis- 
t|ative autonomy conferred upon them by Great 
Britain. Judged by the laws of war,*^ they had 
been saved from the alternatives of physical 
annihilation or abject submission by the almost 
quixotic generosity of the enemy who fed and 
housed their non-combatant population. From 

* ['Hie Transvaal Government] — or rather the President and his 
advitsers— (*i)inmitted tlie fatal mistake of trying to maintain a govern- 
ment whitdi wa.s at the same time undemocratic and inc(>inj)etent. . . . 
All exclusive government may be pardoned tf it is efficient ; an 
inefficient government if it rests upon tlie people. But a govern- 
ment which is botl^ inefficient and Exclusive incurs a weiglit of odium 
under which it mu«t ultimately sink ; and this was the kind of govern- 
m^it whiclj the Transvaal attempted to maintain. They ought, 
therefore, to have either extended their franchise or reformed their 
administration ” (Bryce, /mprmt’un** of South Africa ^ 2n(l Ed., J900). 
Mr. Bryce is not likely to have been unduly severe. 'Jlie political 
sin of the I'ransvaal against the Uitlander, therefore, was no mere 
matter (»f detail — of les.s or more—but was fundamental in its denial 
of elementary iKilitical right.*' And again: In tlie Transvaal “an 
armed minority holds the power^ eom])els the majority to pay the 
taxes, denies it representation, and misgoverns it with tlie money 
extorted ” ^.Japtain Mahan, The MeritH of the Transvaal lHs)mte, 1900 
[included in Hie Pmhiem of AA-ia]). '1 o these, perliaps, 1 may be 
permitted to add the following words .spoken by my.self in 1894- more 
than a year before the Itaid - and published in 1895 (iS'u??/// Africa: a 
Study, etf,) : — Boer has still to justify his possession of thevse 
ample jiastores, these rich aiid fertile valleys, and these stores of gold 
and of coal. If he can enlarge his mind, if he can reform existing 
abuses, if he can expand an archaic system of government and render 
it sufficiently elastic to meet the requirements of an enlarged popula- 
tion and importaii and increasing industries— well and good. Jf not, 
let tlio Boer beware ; tor lie will place himself in (conflict with the 
intelligence and the progress of South Africa. Then the Boer system 
will be condemned by a bigher authority than the Colonial Office or 
tlie opinion of England ; and from the high court of Nature~a court 
from whicli no appeal lies — the inexorable decree will go forth : ^ Cut 
it down ; why cumbereth it the ground ? * ** 

^ See admissions of the Boer Generals quoted mpra. 
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a constitutioiial point of view, the presence of 
Article IV.* in the London Convention was in 
itself sufficient to refute thd clp,im of the republic 
to be a “sovereign international state.” a 

Obviously the quality of mercy was strained 
to the point of danger by the grant of terms to 
such a people. It will always remain a question 
whether it would not have been better policyj^ 
instead of negotiating at all, to wait for that ' 
unconditional surrender of the Boers which, as 
the discussion at Vereeniging clearly shows, could 
only have been deferred for a very few months. 
But, granting that the course actually pursued 
was the right one, little fault can be found with 
the terms actually agreed ^ to. No doubt they 
were generous, but they gave the British Govern- 
ment practically a free hand to shape the settle- 

' The South African Republic will conclude no treaty or engage- 
ment with any state or nation other than the Orange Free State, 
nor with any native tribe to the eastward or west^’^ard of the Republic, 
until the same has been approved by Her Majesty tfie Queen." 
Captain Mahan writes : In refusing the Transvaal that independence 
in foreign relations which would enable other states to hold it directly 
accountable. Great Britain retained, in so far, responsibility that 
foreigners should be so treated as to give no just cause for reclamations. 

. . . Great Britain, by retaining the ultimate control of foreign rela- 
tions, and by her well-defined purpose not to permit interference in 
the Transvaal by a foreign Power, was responsible for conditions of 
wrong to foreign citizens within its borders. She had surrendered the 
right to interfere, as suzerain, with internal affairs ; but she had not 
relieved herself, as by a grant of full independence and soveiidignty 
she might have done, from responsibility for injury due to internal 
maladministration, any more than the United States was relieved of 
the responsibility to Italy [in the case of the Italian citizens lynched 
at New Orleans] by the state sovereignty of Louisiana " {Ibid,), And, 
gays the same writer, a fortiori was Great Britain justified in interfering 
on behalf of her own subjects. 
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ment of the country, and left it to them to decide 
at what time, and by what stages, to establish 
Tjelf-government in* the new colonies. The two 
respects in which the Vereeniging terms seemed 
at first sight dangerously lenient were the under- 
taking .to allow the Boers to ’possess rifles for 
4;heir protection and the recognition of the Dutch 
.language in the law courts and public schools. 
Yet both of these concessions are justified by 
considerations of practical convenience and sound 
pohcy. In respect of the first it must be re- 
membered that in certain districts of the Transvaal 
the population is composed of a very small number 
of^ Europeans, almost exclusively Boers, living in 
isolated homesteads, together with a native popu- 
lation many times as numerous and still vmder 
’ the immediate authority of its tribal chiefs. The 
refusal to allow the Boers thus circumstanced to 
provide themselves with the only weapons sufficient 
to prote'bt them against occasional Kafir outrages 
and depredations would have thrown a heavy 
responsibility upon the new administration, or 
involved it in an altogether disproportionate 
expenditure on European and native police. 
At the same time, in view of the smallness 
of the Boer population in such districts, the 
necessity for obtaining a licence (required under 
the clause in question) provided the Government 
with an efficient remedy against incipient disaffec- 
tion. For under the lieence system — a system 
generally adopted as a check upon the acquisition 
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of arms by the natives in South Africa — the 
number of rifles possessed, by the Boers in any 
particular district would be known to the Goverp^- 
ment ; while, at the same time, the power io 
refuse or withdraw the privilege possessing a 
rifle from any person believed to be disaffected to 
British rule would form an additional safeguard. 

In respect of the second concession, there could < 
be no question, of course, as to the desirability of 
hastening the general adoption of English as the 
common language of the Europeans of both races 
in South Africa. But any attempt to proscribe 
the Dutch language Avguld have resulted in creating 
an obstinate desire to preserve it on the part., of 
the Boers, coupled with a' sense of injury ; and 
would, therefore, have retarded rather than 
advanced the object in view. In these circum- 
stances the decision to rely mainly upon the 
natural inclination of the more enlightened Boers 
to secure for their children the material advantages 
which a knowledge of English would bring them, 
was the right one. And the policy which this 
clause allowed the new administration to pursue 
may be described as that of a modified “free 
trade in language” — that is to say, free trade up 
to, but not beyond, the point at which the tolera- 
tion of Dutch would not impede the convenient 
and efficient discharge of the ordinary business of 
administration. It is doubtful, however, whether 
either of these concessions were justifiable except 
on the assumption that full self-government would 
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not be granted to either* of the new colonies 
until a British or loyalist majority was assured. 

^ But, whatever t^e ultimate result of the Terms 
j)f Vereeniging, their immediate effect was to 
leave the High Commissioner with complete 
freedom of initiative, but with a no less complete 
responsibility for the complex and difficult task 
of economic and administrative reconstruction 
which now awaited him. How this task— at once 
more congenial and more especially his own — w^as 
discharged is a matter that must be left for a 
second volume. In the meantime tlie conclusion 
of the Surrender Agreement is no unfitting stage 
at which to bring the review of the first period 
of Lord Milner’s ad*ninistration to a close. 
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to Pres. Steyn, 159; his visit to Pretorisf in 1899,^159, 160; 
his complaint of the obscurity of the new franchise law, 218, 
219; his letter to Mr. Fischer urging Pres. Kruger’s acceptance 
of the joint inquiry, 232, 311 ; his appeal to Pres. Steyn not to 
declare war, 292 

“ Development Loan,” The, 540 

Devonshire, The Duke of, comment on Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
attitude in Committee of Supply, 371 (note) 

De VVet, Christian, 420, 434, 562 (note), 564, 575 ; his blow at Sannah’s 
Post, 363 j his responsibility for the sufferings of the Boers during 
the guerilla war, 427, 428 ; his laager near Lindky, 427 ; enters 
Cape Colony, 430, 577 ; chased out of it, 432 ; hU 
IV ar, 433 (nofe) ; the pursuit of, 47 1 ; his report to L. Botha 
on the rising in the Cape, 475 ; meets Lords MUner and Kitchener 
at Pretoria, 552, 556; signs the Vereeniging' Agreement, 567 
(note); advocates a continuance of the war, 571, 578; I*ord 
Kitchener’s appreciation of his tact, 573 (note) 

De Wet, Piet, protests against the treatment of tKcc agents of the 
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Peace Committee, 427 ; desires Afrikander headers to associate 

themselves with the Burgher Peace Committee, 474 
De Wet, Sir Jacobus, 82 
Diamond Hill, defeat of the Bjers at, 329 
iJitmjond Jubilee, The, celebration of on the Rand, 86, 90 
IJiamohd Mines, The, earnings of, 23 ; Mr. Merrirnaa’s associatlL)ii 
with, 149 , 

Diamonds, 'Fhe discovery of, 23 

Wsarmament, The operation of, to 4^^) ; view? t^f the Natal 
Ministry on, 549 
^Dodd. Mr., arrest of, 131 

jAjurnkop, I'lie surrender of Dr. Jameson’s troopers ai, (*H (note) 
•Dordrecht adair, The, 496 (note) 

Downing Street, The impossibility of governing S. Africa from, i, 22, 
34, 35 ; Mr. Chamberlain and, 47 
Doyle. Sir A. Conan, his If^ar in South 461^ (note) 

Duncan, Mr., 515, 527 

Du Plessis, H. A., ids protest against the treatjdent of the Boers who 
were in favour peace, 428 
Durban, 271 • • , 

D’ Urban, Sir Benjamin, the reversal of Ins frontier policy, 12 to 15 
Dtirhani, Lord, his report on Canada, 480 
Dutch, The, their first conflict with the natives of S. Africa, 3 
Dutch, Tiic Cape, rebellion of, 34 1 to 372 ; the aggruvalliJii and use 
of their disaffection, 373; disarmament of, 413 to 469; their 
» sympathy with the Boer raiders, 432, 433 ; their restlessness 
and embitterment, 443 ; their general attitude, 444 
Dutch East India Company, The, an incident in their settlement 
at the Cape, 2 ; a century and a half of their government, 5 ; 
the corner ston? of their policy, 5 ; their instructions to V'an 
Riebeck, 5, 9 

Dutch language, The, the use of, 565, 58 1 
Dutch party, 'ITe, interests of, 273 

Dutch Press, The, the nationalist propaganda of, 69, 106, 107, 
U 9 

Dutch Reformed Church, The, 120, 215, 410, 41 1, 428 
Dutch Republic, A, The establishment of, 255, 356, 3«;7 • 

Dutch South African, The, the original stock from which they are 
descended, 5 ; their essential unity, 24 ; Lord Milncr^s anxiety 
to see their best side, 90; anti-British sentiment of, 91, 104; 
tUteir moral conquest of Cape Colony, 107 
Dutch, The republican, 17, 19,28, 3O ; conditions under which they 
were incorporated into the system of British S. Africa, 545 
Dutch vote, ^The, 150 

Du Toit, Rev. S. J,, 50 (note), 54 ; his articles m De Patriot^ 56 ; 
rejected by the Bond, 58 ; reference to him in J. N. Blignaut’s 
letter, 2581 
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Duxbujy, Mr., 21*2 (note) r 
Dynamite Contract, The, 130 

Ebden, Mr. Alfred, 173 
Edgar, Tom Jacboii, 130, 1 31 (note), 132, lyj 
Educational reconstruction, The work of, 519 to 523 
Eerste Fabriken, 456 

Eighty Club, The, an address to by Mr. Morleyj^ 371 (note) 

Eliot, Mr., 306 r 

Ellis, M.P., John, 498 (note) 

Emigrant Farmers, The, 15 to 17 

England, The military uriprcparcdness of, 185 ; ignorance of the 
situation in S. Africa, 251, 253, 283, 316, 323, 331 ; hatred*^ 
of, 312 

England in Egypt, 76 

English language, The, war against, 58 

English State Church, The, Afrikander view of, 53 

“ Equal rights for all white men,” The policy of, i, 32 

Esau, brutal murder of, 427 (note) » 

Farelly, Mr., 126 (note), 214 
Farmer, Canon, 259 

“ Farmers* Protection Association, The' * 59, 60 
Farter, Lord, 498 (note) 

Faure, Pieter (now Sir), 93, 105 

Fiddes, G. V., 167, 515 ; his report on the work of the departments < 
of education, public works, and district administration, ^26 
Fischer, Abraham, 126 (note), 161, 203, 204, 210, 239 (note); acts 
as interpreter at the Bloemfontein Conference, 168 ; his advice 
to Kruger, 217 ; in constant communication with Mr. «Schrciner, 
217 (note); dissociates himself from the “mediation” policy 
of the Cape nationalists, 234 ; works at the completion of the 
military preparations of the Republics, 234 ; revises the Boer 
reply to the British despatch of Sept. 8th, 1899, ^ 4 ^ > the 

ultimatum, 291 ; attempt to influence him to terminate the 
war, 495 

Fischer-Hofmeyr Mission, The, 203 to 210, 236, 275, 555 
Fish River, The, grants of land beyond, 13 
FitzPatrick, Sir Percy, 264, 273 

Five Lectures on the Emigration of the Dutch Farmers^ 16 (note) 
Forestier- Walker, Lieut.-General, appointed to the Cape command, 
184, 247, 269 ; military measures of, 288 
Fouch6, 432 t 

Fowler, Sir Henry, 416 , 

Franchise for the Uitlanders, The five years’, 37, 156, 157, 170, 172, 
238 ; conditions attached to the proposed new franchise, 238 
Franchise Law, The, 209 et seq . ; the Volkrraad discussion on, 21 3 ; 
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demonstrations upon, 215 ; Kfiigcr recommends a further 
modification of, 217; the new law passed, 218; obscurity of 
its provisions, 218 to 220; flagrant insincerity of, 234; Mr. 
Smuts offers a simplified ^evcn years’, subsequently a five years’ 
jichisc in lieu of fhe proposed joint inquiry, 237, 238 ; con- 
ditions attached to the proposed new franchise, 238 ; the Home 
Government kept inactive by, 288 
France, The attituide of, 311 

Franco-Dutch population at the Cape, Th^, ii ; secession of part 
of, 17 

Fraser, Edmund, difficult position of, 175 

Fraser, J. G., his opposition to the policy of “ closer union,” 49 ; 

beaten for the Presidential election, 70 
Free State Dutch, 7 'he, 18 
Frederickstad, 455 

French, General, his advance on Colesberg, 348 ; libel on, 477 ; 

surrenders of rebels to, 573 (note) • 

French, Mr., 306 

Frere, (tlie late) Sir ftartle, 24, 2^, 261 ; his diagnosis of the S. African 
situation, 26^, his difference widt the Bcaconsfield Cabinet, 26 ; 
his recall, 27 ; the vindication of his statesmanship, 27 ; his 
* knowledge of S. Africa^ conditions, 28 ; drafts a scheme of 
administrative reform, 28 ; his private memo, written from the 
Cape in 1879, 29; events following his recall, 34, 255 ; letter 
from to Sir Gordon Sprigg, 263 
Frerc, Sir Battle, and Mr. John Morlcy, 261 
Fritndy The (Bloemfontein), 235 
Froncman, Commandant, 428 

t 

Gatacrc, ^ycneral, defeat at Stormberg, 321, 348 
German Emperor, The, telegram of, 71 
German General Staff, The, reply t<' us criticism, 334 
German Government, The, action of, 37, 232 ; attitude of, 311 
German Marines at Delago.a Bay, 39 (note) 

Germiston, Lord Milner’s speech at, 491 (note) 

Gill, Sir David, his words, 286 
Girouard, Sir Percy, 502, 5't2 
Gladstone, Rev. Stephen, 498 
Gladstone, W. E., S. African policy of, 26, 31 
Glcnme, British force despatched to, 291 

Glcndg, Lord (see also Grant), Cloete’s opinion of his despatch re- 
versing Sir B. D’ Urban’s frontier policy, 14 
Gold Industry, Che, Commissions on, 529; resumption of, 536 
Goodetiouglf, General, his schemes for the defence of the British 
colonies, 180 

Goold- Adams, Major Sir H., 470, 488, 515/524, 52^ 

CovfnWUWt Kpvije, ws^chfd bjr jpieg, *75 
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Governor’s warrants, 478 * 

Graaf Reinet, first congress of the Afrikander Bond at, 59 ; Lord 
Milner’s speech at, 84, 91, 92, 98,^99, 107, 115, 367 ; opening of 
the railway at, 108 ; the people’s congrps at, 379, 381 
Grahamstown, 61 # 

Graham, T. Lyncdoch, 116 (note) 

Grant, Charles (aft. Lord Glenelg), his reversal of Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban’s frontier policy, 12 seq, '* 

Greene, Sir Wm. Conyngham, 82, 127, 13 1 (note), 198, 210, 
(note), 237, 238, 241, 242, 252, 290, 29s, 299, 310 
Gregorowski, Chief Justice, 103, 259 
Grey, Sir Edward, 416 

Grey, Sir George, neglect of his advice by the Home Government, 
18; his exposure of the Sand River and Bloemfontein Con- 
ventions, 19; his despatch to Sir E. R. Lytton, 19 ; is charged 
with “ direct disobedience,” 20, 22 ; recalled and reinstated, 
20 ; attitude of the Home Government towards, 21 
Griqualand West, the discovery of diamonds in, 23 ; an invitation 
to the Boers to invade, 2^K> ‘ 

Groeblcr, Mr., 204, 205 

Guerilla warfare, commencement of/ 398 ; Pres. Steyn’s responsibility 
for, 414, 415; methods and conditions of, 417; responsibility 
for sufferings of the Boers during, 426, 427 ; increased losses to 
the country due to, 437 ; methods by which it was brought 
to a close, 450, 575 

Haldane, Mr., 416 

Handehblad, The Amsterdam, an article in, 50 

Harcourt, Sir William, 75, 76, 502 ; his appreciation of Lord Milner, 
77, 78 ; his misstatement on the Suzerainty question, *^'262 ; his 
manifestation of hostility to the loyalist population of South 
Africa, 464 (note) ; his financial miscalculaliom, 502 
Hargrove, E. T., 375 to 380, 415, 496 (note) 

Harrison, Frederic, 498 (note) 

“ Harry ” the Hottentot chief, 3 
Hcany, Captain, 40, 42, 43 
Heidelberg, 456 

Hely-Hutchinson, Sir Walter, 470 ; prorogues the Cape Parliament, 
478, 479 (note) 

Herholdt, A. J., 150, 204; joins the Schreiner Cabinet, 124 142; 
his mission, 205 (note), 207 ; his views as to the treatment of the 
rebels, 390, 393 

Met O^sun, Aff*j ^ 

Het Volk, 55 (note) 

Hertzog, General, 564, 572 ; appointed a peace commissioner, 
556, 558 ; crosses the Orange River, 430 
High Commissioner for S. Africa, The, decreasing |)0wer Of, 36 ; 
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severance of the office from the governorship# of the Cape, 419, 

470 

“ High G>urt Crisis,” The, 102, 103 

History of the Wat in South^Africa, The Official, vol. i. 309 (note) 

History of the War in South Africa, The Times', 217 (note), 300 (note), 
309 (note), 340 (note), y^i (note) 

Hobhouse, Lord, 498 (note) 

Hobhouse, Miss, 462 (note) • 

“ HofmeyV Compromise, The,” 277 

Hofmeyr, J. H., 55 ; the influence of, 60; adoption of his programme 
by the Bond, 64; his alliance vsrith Rhodes, 6 ^ ; dictates Lord 
Rosracad’s policy, 70 ; his attitude towards the offer of a con- 
tribution to the cost of the British Navy, 95 ; the real leader 
of the Bond party, 97, 116, 117; his action to prevent the 
publication of Lord Milner^s despatch on the petition of the 
Uitlandcrs, 140 ; asks Lord Milner to meet Kruger in conference’, 
140, 153; his methods for paralysing British administration, 140, 
141 ; his raotiws, 147 ; apj^roaches Lord Milner as to meeting 
Pres, Kriigef at Bloemfontein, j 54, 156; his anxiety to prevent 
decisive action of the Imperial Government, 15S ; his absence from 
the Bloemfontein Conference, 167; the pressure of Ids “ media- 
tion,” 196 ; in close communication with Abraham Fischer, 203 ; 
confers with Messrs. Fischer and Smuts at RloemfonTein, 20; ; 
goes to Pretoria, 207 ; the failure of his mission, 209 ; his relations 
with the republican nationalists, 216, 217 ; urges the acceptance 
of the proposed joint inquiry, 232, 311 ; his view of Mr. Schrclner^s 
position as Premier of the Cape, 235 ; his opinion of the result 
of war, 275 ; Jjis telegram of Sept. I4ih to Pres. Sicyii, 275 ; his 
disjlicasure at the Schreiner Cabinet, 346, 361 ; at a meeting 
of the Cape Distriks-bestuur, 349 
Hottentots, I'he, 2 to 5, 9, 10 

House of Commons, The, debate in on the S. African settlement, 393 
Hunter, General, Sir A., Prinsloo surrenders to, 329 


“ Imperial factor, The,” 40 ; the elimination of, 34, 85 
Imperial Light Horse, The, 179, 447 

Imperial military authorities, The, charges brought against, 459 
Imp^crial military railways, The, 502, 505 
Imperial spirit, The, 21, 24 

Imperial troops, The, calumnies on, 398, 499 ; insufficiency of, 
452, 453 jtthe task of, 435, 452, 487 
Impossiblci position, An, 128 

Impressions of South Africa, By J. Bryce, extract from, 579 (note) 
Indemnity and Special 'Fribunals Act, The, y )6 
“ Independdhcc,” the Boer claim to, 578 
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India, The feudatory princes ol, 31 1 
Indian Army, The, troops from for S. Africa, 243, 310 
Indian military authorities, The, promptitude displayed by, 289 
Industrial Commission, The, anticipation of good results from, 10^ 
impartiality of, 89 ; treatment of its Re^port, 99 to lOi ^ 
Industrial corporations, growth of, 36 ^ 

Inncs, Sir James, 118 (note), 125, 271, 561, 362; becomes Attorney- 
General, 390 ; notice issued by him as to trcwn, 480, 481 
Intelligence Department, The, the work of, 1 77, 180, I90, 217 (note), 
233^ 234 (notes), 257, 277 (note), 292 (note), 319 (note); 425 
Inter-State Conference, An, proposal of, 153 
Irish Nationalist party, 7 'hc, 465 
Irrigation, report of Sir W. Willcocks on, 516, 529 
Isandlhwana, the military disaster of, 17, 26 ' 

Jameson, Dr., 38 et seq. ; his disregard of the Reformers’ message and 
of Rhodes’s telegram, 43 

Jameson Raid, The, 33, 37, 41 ; its effect on the Rhodcs-Hofmeyr 
alliance, 68 ; object of, 38 to 44 j Parliamo.^tary Committee of 
Inquiry into, 82 ; political forces set in motiori by, 93 ; results 
of, 69, 71 

Janssen, David, the murder of, 2, 3 ^ 

Johannesburg, 439; Lord Milner’s farewell speech at, 1 29, 145 ; the 
second Reform movement at, 132 ; enthusiastic meeting at, 198, 
199, 215 ; march of Lord Roberts on, 214; exodus from, 246; 
situation in, 2i|8 ; occupation of, 329 ; Lord Roberts’s decision 
to advance on, 352 ; arrangements for the civil administration 
of, 397 ; effective occupation of the district round, 453 ; British 
population allowed to return to, 459 ; Lord^jMil net’s reception 
at, 472 ; establishment of a Town Council for, 489 ; abolition of 
the office of Military Governor, 489 ; the public buildings at, 
526 ; organisation of municipal police in, 529 
Johannesburg insurrection. The, 41 
Johannesburg mines, The, project of wrecking, 214 
Johannesburg Reformers, The, 88 (note) 

Johannesburg Star^ The, 145 (note), 245 ; extract from, 491 (note) 
Johannesburgers, The, splendid fighting of, 447 
John Bull Co., Max O’Rell’s, 43 (note) 

Joint Inquiry, The, proposed, 229, 231 ; refused by the Volksraad, 237 

Joubert, General, loi, 235, 320, 344 

Jubilee despatch, Lord Milner’s, 90 to 92, 99, 104, 107 

Kafir, invasion of 1834-5, The, 15 
Kafirs, British policy towards, 12 // seq, 

Kafir wars, The, 17 
Karree Siding, 363 

^ver. The, th< Ksfii’i line of, 13 
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Kckcwich, Colonel, calls for arms, 304^ 

Kitchener, Lord, 303 ; appointed Chief of the Staff to Lord Roberts, 
321 ; his losses before Paardcberg, 332 ; instructed to proceed to 
De Aar, 354; reduces t€ order the north-midland districts of 
^ii^Cape, 362; deAmatory libel on, 3^1; agrees with Lord 
Milner’s views as to the proposed proclainaiion to the burghers, 
420, 421 ; his address the Burgher Peace Committee, 422 ; 
failure of his peace negotiations with L. Botha, ^34; his ac- 
cession to the command, 4^2 ; the Trof>ps at his disposal, 453 ; 
origin of his S)’^tem of blockhouse defence, 45 > ; his expectations of 
the blockhouse lines, 456 ; reports the creation of mobile columns, 
456 ; his reply to the official Boer complaint against llie system 
of Burgher Camps, 463 (note) ; discusses with J.ord Milner the 
natiflre of the reply to Botha's overtures for peace, 471 ; in- 
structions to his ofheers as to pn>ccdurc in military courts, 481 ; 
permits the mines to re-open, 480; differs from J^ord Milner’s 
views of the terms of the suircmlcr. 551, ^60; directed to put 
forward a copy of the correspondence between the British and 
Nctherland Govtrnments to^tlie Boer leaders, 552 ; assures the 
Boer leaders •that no terms wiil be gianted maintaining the 
independence of the Republics, ^53 ; i? autlionscd tn refer the 
leaders to the offer made to (leneral lh>iha at Middelburg, 554 ; 
refuses the terms of the Bner peace c nnrnissiuncrs, 5^7; an- 
nounces “ peace ” Lord Milner, 572 ; r<‘cords his appreciation 
of the energy and tact displayed after the dgn.ing of the peace 
treaty by Generals J.ouis Botha, De la Roy, and C, l)c Wet, 573 ; 
his last words addressed to the Cohmial Ciovernments and the 
Secretary of State for \\*ar, 573 (note) ; the ctlicicncy of his 
blockhouse systc^, 57() 

Kimberlejl^ 259, 271, 28^) (note), ; the diamond industry at, 23 ; 
plans for the defence td, 178, 278, 279 ; Lancashiie Regiment 
sent to, 288 ; is cut off, 304, 305 ; relief of, 328 ; effective oc- 
cupation of the district of, 4^^ 

Kimberley, The Earl of, 27 

Kimberley Volunteers, 'Fhc, 280, 2H2 (note) 

Kipling, Rudyard, on the attitude of the Ihmd 430, 43 f 
Klcrksdorp, 458 ; conference at, 552 
Kock, Judge, warlike speech of at Paardekraal, 1 97 
Komati Poort, the occupation of, 322, 329 

Kotze, Chief justice, the dismissal of, 102, 103 ; indignation caused 

by, 1 16 

Krause, Dr., 214 

Krctschmar, J. \6an, 377, 533 (note) 

Krogh, Genctal, 564 
Kroonstad entered, 329 

Kruger, Paul, 841086 ; his letter to Mr. (now la^rd) Courtney on Sir 
BvUc recall, *27 \ his allusion to Germany at th^ German 
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Club at Pretoria, 38 ; sup|>lies arms to adherents of the nationalis** 
cause, 71 ; invited to visit England, 72 ; calls for the appointment 
of the Industrial Commission, 89, 99 ; uncompromising attitude 
of, 89 ; denounces Schalk Burgeri’ioo ; elected President of the 
South African Republic for the fouhh time, 101 ; j}i*T::t 3 ses 
Chief Justice Kotre, 102, 103 ; his determination to increase tf^.c 
disabilities of the Uitlanders, 103 ; ^signs a treaty of alliance with 
the Orange Free State, 104 ; his attitude in 1R98, II4 ; subsidises 
the Bond, 118 ; claims independence for the South African P.c- 
public, 126 (note) ; consents to meet Lord Milner at Bloemfon* 
tcin, 153 ; his retrogressive policy, 160 ; meets Lord Milner, 168 p 
his appearance at the Conference, 171 ; his motive in attendin^^ 
it, 172 ; the possibility of his declaring war, 183 ; expresses his 
intention of introducing his franchise scheme to the Volksraad, 
193 ; the scheme laid before the Volksraad, 194, 197 ; his in- 
capacity to yield, 194 ; complexity of his franchise proposals, 
196; his bid for the “moral suppoit of the Cape Ministry, 
209 ; grants a limited franchise, 209 ; his object in doing so, 210, 
211 ; wishes to retain the “ mor;il support ^**Df the Cape Ministry, 
217 ; recommends to the Volksraad a further hiodification of the 
Franchise Bill, 217 ; inadequacy of his franchise law, 218 ; hastens 
arrangements for war, 231 ; his secret agents 233 (note) ; urjjcd 
by Afrikander Members of Cape Parliamea! to accept the offered 
joint inquiry, 233 ; opposition to it, 234 ; strength of his military 
position, 244 ; his note refusing to consider the British offer of 
September 8th handed to Sir Wm. Greene, 2!; 2 ; liis boast, 259;^ 
the illusory concessions embodied in his franchise law, 268 ; spies 
in his pay, 273 ; his coarse duplicity, 277 ; winning all along the 
line, 2H8 ; flees the Transvaal, 329 ; his “ peaqe overtures,” 355 ; his 
letter to Mr. Courtney, 372 ; his telegram to Pres, Strf/n shortly 
before the Bond Congress at Somerset East was postponed, 375, 
377 ; attempt to influence him to terminate the war, 495 
Kriigcr, Tjaart, 212 (note), 213 
Krtigersdorp, arrival of Dr. Jameson at, 44 
Kruitzingcr, crosses the Orange River, 430, 432 

Labouchere, Henry, 232, 235, 237, 256, 498 
Ladies’ Commission, The, 51 1 

Ladysmith, British force entrained at, 291 ; Sir G. Wiiitc shut up in, 
320, 344 ; spies in the camp of the relieving force, 337 
Lagden, Sir Godfrey, 515, 528 
Laing’s Nek, evacuated by the Boers, 329 
Lancashire Regiment, The, sent to garrison Kimberky, 288 
Land settlement, proposed loan for, 540, 543, 544 
l.and Settlement Commission, The, 516, 529 
Langiaate Estate, The, 149 
Sir Owen, 263 
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Lawson, Sir Wilfred, 498 (note) 

Leader, The Transvaal, 213 (note), 245 
Legal Adviser’s office, 7 'he, work of, 527 
L^slative Councils of the nc# colonics, The, enlargement of, 544 
L’cSufaM., 288 t 

l^ponard, J, W., 61, 93 
Lewis, Mn., 144 • 

Leyds, Dr., 50 (noJLe), 232, 375 ; communication opened with Euro- 
• pean Powers dirough, 103, 104 ; despat«hed to Europe as Envoy 
Extraordinary of the South African Republic, 12:; 

I Liberal Opposition leaders, The, attitude and public utterances of, 
^ 143, 167, 192, 203, 252, 257, 259, 261, 264 to 266, 314, 367, 368, 371 

(note), 399, 414, 424, 430, 431, 460, 496, 502 ; their desire to 
csc/pc from responsibility, 254 ; renewal of their alliance with the 
Afrikander nationalists, 369, 496 ; representations of the delegates 
of the Worcester Conj^rcss to, 49f> 

I^ibcral Party, I'lie, mandate to, 25 ; friends Boers in the ranks 

of, 382, 417, 573. Sre also Brvee, Burns, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Courtney, Labtuiichcrc, Llojai-Cjcorgc, Morley, etc. 

Ltfr of Gordon, The, 497 (note) • 

Lifetime in South Africa, A, 16 (note) 

Ilfmpopo River, The, 36 
Lindley, Dc Wet’s laager atf427 
Lloyd-George, Mr., 31^, 496, 498 
Loch, Lord, 36, 37 ; rcriremcni of, 74 
^ Lombard, Mr., 213 

London Convention (1884), 'Fhe, 31, 87 (note), 262 ; a violation of. 81 ; 
Article IV. in, {;8o 

Lord Milner and Soj^tb Aftua, U>f> (note) 

LoreburU, Lord, ids attitude during the wai, 4(^6 

Lorenzo Marques, Transvaal ammiiuilion d<\spatcheil from, 237 

Loyalists, The compensation of, 384 

Lucas, General, 564 

Lytton, Sir E. B., 20, 21 (notc^ 

McCallum, Sir Henry E., 470 

Mafeking, 259 ; the r6k* played by, 1 79 (note) ; capture of an armoured 
train outside, 304 ; relief of, 329 
Mafeking Voluntecn, The, 282 (note) 

Mag|lie6berg, The, 455 

Magenfontcin, 321 ; a result of the defeat at, 8 

Mijuba Hill, the British defeat at, 43, 186, 255 ; evacuated by the 

BoetSi 3291 

Malan, Commandant, 432 
Malan, Mr., 349, 410, 477 
Manchester, meeting »i, 251, 257 
Mftrittburgj^7l, 321 j*public meeting at, 249, 250 
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Martial law, declj^iation of in «idditional districts, 411, 478, 482 ; its 
administration, 484, 485 
Martial Law Board, The, 484, 485 
Massingham, Mr., 154 (note) t.. 

Merits of the Transvaal Dispute ^ The^ Captati Mahan’s, 579 
Merriman, J. X. 61, 69, 93, 97 ; report of his Grahamstown speech jjfti 
the Cape T lines ^ 62 ; his letter of March lith, 1898, to President 
Steyn, 114 ; joins the Schreiner Cabinet, 12^ 142 ; his motives 
in associating himself, with the objects of the Bond, 143, 144, 148 ; 
his association with the Diamond Mines at Kimberley, 149 ; his 
partisanship, 149 ; his desire to induce President Kriigcr to grants 
a colourable measure of reform,” 1 51, 152 ; sounds Lord Milner^ 
as to the possibility of an inter-state Conference, 152 j his 
appeal to Mr. Fischer, i6i ; his breach with Mr. Schreiner, 361 ; 
his offer to range himself on the side of the Republics, 376 to 378 ; 
repudiation of Pres. KriigcFs statement as to his intimacy with 
Mr. Hargrove, 380 ; his views as to the treatment of the rebels, 
391 ; his denunciation of the policy of the hlome Government, 
391, 474 ; purpose of his visit to England, 1^95 ; banquet in his 
honour, 496 ; his frankness ,;is to his mission, 4^7 ; his attack on 
Lord Milner, 497 ; attends tlic meeting at the Queen’s Hall, 498 
Methuen, Lord, his engagements, 305 ; forces at his disposal, 32 1 ^ 
Meyer, J. L., his views on the war, 574 
Middelburg, 458 

Midddburg Terms, The, 471, 554 . 557 (note), 558,559, 561, 562, 568 
(note) 

Military criticisms on the war, 330 et scq. 

“ Military Notes,” estimate in of Boer forces, i8l (note) 

Military preparations, delay in making, 242, 243,^246, 250, 279, 288, 
290, 3^ to 311, 316 t- 

Military railways, I'he, 502, 532 

Milner, Viscount, pre-eminence of his administration in South Africa, 
32 ; the state of affairs he was called on to deal with, 33 ; the 
political situation on his arrival in South Africa, 69 ; the choice of 
him as High Commissioner, 75 ; his official career, 75 ; his 
assistance to Sir William Harcourt, 75, 76 ; banquet to him, 77 ; 
extract from his speech at the banquet, 78 ; affection of those 
associated with him, 78, 79 ; his resolution, 79, 219 ; bitterness of 
Afrikanders and Boers against, 80 ; his profound knowledge of the 
needs of South Africa, 80 ; efforts of the Liberal party to revoke 
the final arrangements of his administration, 8l ; his arrival in 
South Africa, 81 ; the policy of, 82 ; travels through Cape 
Colony, etc., 83 ; his speech at Graaf Reinet, 84,1891, 92, 98, 99, 
107, 115 ; his official duties, 84; his position in regard to the 
Transvaal Government, 84, 85 ; his anxiety to arrange matters 
by a friendly discussion with President Kriigcr, 85, 86, 88 ; con- 
fidepc? ^howri liiiq by the British population, 8^ (note) j hit 
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policy with regard to the Convei^ons, 87 ; hi% anxiety to see the 
best side of the Dutch in the Cape, 90 to 92 ; travels round Cape 
Colony, 104 ; conciliatory utterances of, 105; his reply to the 
address from the Graaf ^cinet branch of the Afrikander Bond, 
4^ to 113 ; the position taken up by him towards the Cape Dutch, 
ii^; his impartiality, 122 ; visits England, 127 ; his grasp of the, 
situation, 127 ; urges thj British Government to put an end to an 
impossible portion, 128; his farewell speech at Johannesburg, 
128, 145 ; endorses the petition of th^ IJitlandcrs, 131 ; his in- 
tenti(3n to make public in England his despatch on the position of 
theUitlanders, 1 39 ; asked tomeet Pres. Kriigcr in conference, 140 ; 
warns Mr. Schreiner of the gravity of the situation, 140 ; post- 
ponement of tile publication of his despatch, 140 ; difficulty of 
his position, 142 ; sounded by Air. Schreiner and Air. Merriman 
as to the possibility of an inter-state Conference, 152 ; his 
despatch of May 4th, 1899, telegraphed, 153 ; approached by 
Mr. Hofmeyr as to meeting Pres. Kruger at Bloemfontein, 154 ; 
issue of his despatch of May 4th, 1899, ^56, 169, 194; consults 
Mr. Chambcrl%jn as to the “ line ” he should take at the Con- 
ference, 1561 157; his vicAv o^ Pres. Kruger’s acceptance of a 
conference, 159; meets Pres. Krliger at Bloemfontein, 167; his 
staff, 167 ; his reception at Bloemfontein, 168 (note) ; his em- 
barrassing position, 16^ 192 ; the compromise offered by him, 
170 ; his inflexibility,” 170 ; his motive in attending the Con- 
ference, 1 71 ; address presented to him on his return from it to 
Capetown, 172, 173 ; essence of his reply to the address, 173 ; 
origin of his disagreement with General Butler, 175, 176; his 
desire for preparations for war, 178, 183, 186, 269, 309, 331 ; his 
only point of agreement with General Butler, 185 ; his reiterated 
wajy^ings, 189; inadequate reinforcements sent in resptinse to his 
appeal, 191, 192 ; acquiesce.^ in the negotiations after Bloemfon- 
tein, 195 ; his relations with the Schreiner Cabinet, 198 to 201 ; 
support given him by Air. Chamberlain, 200, 201 ; his interviews 
with Mr. Schreiner, 200, 201 ; assists the Fischer-Hofmeyr 
Mission, 207, 208 ; urges delay in passing the Franchise Bill 
through the Volksraad, 210 ; demonstrations of confidence in his 
natesmanship, 215 ; his influence with the Afrikander leaders, 216 ; 
hU opinion of the new franchise law, 219, 220 ; points out to Air. 
Chamberlain defects in the law, 221 ; prevents surrender of Hiune 
Government, 222 et scq. ; his resolute advocacy of the Uit- 
tanders* cause, 224 ; bitter attack on him in Punch, 225 ; his 
despatch protesting against the readiness of the Government to 
accept tbg new franchise law, 22^ to 229 ; further deflection of 
his pojfcy, 231 ; conveys to the Pretoria Executive the offer of 
a joint inquiry, 231 ; withdraws the limit placed by Sir VV’m. 
Greene upon the time of the reply from the Boer Government to 
the British Government’s despatch of September 8th, 1899, 241 ; 
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the compront-Ise proposec\,^by him at Bloemfontein, 244 ; bis 
anxiety, 247 ; asb for another military adviser, 247 ; his despatch 
explaining his position at the Bloemfontein Conference, 247 ; 
appeals for prompt action, 248 Mr. (now I,ord) Courtney’s 
attack on Lord Milner, 252, 257, 258 ; t^varns the Engli8hj;i#s"^e 
of the advocacy of a Dutch Republic in South Africa, 25J4 inal^s 
known to the Government the statj^ of affairs. 267 ; his coh)nial 
ministers, 270 ; support given him by the British population in 
South Africa, 270 atmosphere of intrigue by which he \vas 
surrounded, 271 ; abuse of him by the South African News, tjif 
380, 381 ; passage of war material to the Orange Free State|j 
brought to his notice accidentally, 273 ; his personal charm, 277 ; 
his cfl'orls to persuade Mr, Schreiner of the neces.sity of providing*' 
for the defence of Kimberley, 278, 270 ; his advice to the Cape 
and Home Governments, 282, 283 ; his limited powers, 283 ; a 
passage in his speech in the House of Lords on February 26th, 1906, 
283 ; defensive measures devised by him, 288 ; his use of the lime 
elapsing between 'the recall of General Butler and the ultimatum, 
289; instructed to repudiate the claim 0/, the South African 
Republic to be a M>vereign jntefnational state, *.290 ; hia anxiety 
to attain a peaceful settlement, 293 ; receives the ultimatum, 295 ; 
warns the British auth -riiics in Natal, Rhodesia, and Basutolanti, 
298 ; the call upon his constructive ^aale-manship, 303 ; consults 
Mr. Schreiner upon the feasibility of carrying out Sir Redvers 
Buller’s suggestion to form local defences out of Dutch farmers, 
320 ; his relationship with the military authorities, 341 ; alliance i 
against him, 343, 344 ; scant help afforded him by Mr. Schreiner, 

345 ; his despatch telling the story of the rebellion in the Cape, 

346 ; addresses a memorandum to Lord Roberts on the rebellion 
in Cape Colony, 351, 352 ; his view as to thcSefencc of jhe Cape, 
353 ; visits the north-midland districts of the Cape, 362 ; arrives 
at Bloemfontein, 363 ; receives an appreciative address at Cape- 
town, 363 ; his reply to the address, 364 ; his record of the 
origin of the “ conciliation ” movement, 373 ; his representation 
to Mr. Schreiner as to the proposed Bond congress at Somerset 
East, 374 ; his despatch covering the newspaper report of the 
People’s Congress at Graaf Reinet, 381 ; his view of racial relations 
in Cape Colony, 383 ; receives a despatch from Mr. Chamberlain 
on the questions of the compensation of loyalists and the punish- 
ment of rebels, 384 ; inquires as to the Home Government*® views 
upon the disfranchisement of the rebels, 389 ; bitter inveitives 
against him of members of the Schreiner Cabinet, 391 ; wins over 
Mr. Schreiner to the side of the Empire-State, 39^ ; indicates to 
Mr. Chamberlain the nature of the Treason Bill, 31^94 ; pays a 
brief visit to the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, 396 ; makes 
arrangements for the civil administration of Pretoria and Johan- 
nesburg, 397 ; his journey to Bloemfonteip, 397 ; inaugurates the 
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South African Constabulary, 397 j^receives the commissions under 
which he is appointed to administer the new colonies, 398, 419, 
470, 501 ; receives a deputation from the Worcester Congress, 
404; his repl^, 406; hi^ final departure from the Cape to the 
fcTmnsvaal, 419; hi^objection to issuing a proclamation to the 
ng^ing burghers at the close of 1900, 420 ; approves of Lord 
Kitchener’s proposals, 421 ; his account to Mr. Chamberlain of 
tlie situation on Februfry 6th, 1901, 436 ; leaves Capetown to 
assume adminfttraiion of the new colonies, 470 ; incidents of his 
journey, 471 ; discusses with Lord Kitchener the nature of the 
reply to Botha’s overtures for peace, 471 ; the position taken up 
by him, 472 ; at Pretoria, 472 ; the sphere of liis administrative 
activity, 473 ; his second visit to England, 473, 487, 490 ; en- 
dorses tile appeal for the suspension of the Cape constitution, 
479 ; issues a iioiice as to acts of treason, 480, 481 ; obtains the 
views of the Cape and Natal Governments 011 the question of the 
settlement of the new colonies, 489 ; his reception on his second 
return to England, 4(>o ; his audience wiil)*the King, 4(y) , marks 
of royal favour sliowii to him, 490, 491 ; lus speeeli at a luncheon 
given in his Jionour, 492; agitation for hjs recall, 499; returns 
t(» Johannesburg, 501 ; Jiis despatch describing utTairs in Novem- 
ber, 1901, 503 ; invites Mr. E. B, Sargani to organise the work 
id educational reconstniction, 520 ; appoints commissions on 
the gold industry, 529 ; liisattennon to the reorganisation of the 
railways, 532 ; urges the settlement of British colonists on the 
land, 538 ; proposes a loan foi land settlement, 540 ; his tireless 
energy, 541, 545 ; his proposed tax on the mining industry, 541 ; 
his telegram on the immediate financial position, 542 ; his 
repatriation scheme, 343 ; presses for a decision on the land 
settlement queftion, 543 ; differs from Lord Kitchener’s views 
upon the terms of the surrender, 551, 5O0 ; drafts the terms of 
the surrender, 551, 558; refuses the terms of the Boer I’eace 
Commissioners, 557 ; his care as to the I'.ngli&h text of the 
Verecniging surrender, 560, 561 ; England’s debt to him, 562* 
summoned to Pretoria for the signing of the treaty of peace, 572 
Mines Department, 'i’hc, reorgani^aTion of, 528 
Mines, 'Ehe, the project of wrecking, 214 ; permitted to rc-open, 489, 
507; native labour for, 509; their prosperity, 51S 
Mining plant, injury to by Boer raiders, 438 
Mining industry, ia)rd Milner’s proposed 10 per cent, tax on, 541 
Missionaries, The, work of, 18 
Mitchell, Sir I .ewis, 485 
Mobile column^ The creation of, 456 
Modder River, Station, 322, 328 
MonypennyJ Mr., attempt to arrest, 243 
Mooi River, ILc, 455 
Morgeudaci, 428 
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Moriej?;, John, mi^statexneilt bv, 261 ; his attitude and public utter- 
ances on the war, 252, 259, 263, 314, 360, 370, 371 (note), 415 
Muller, E. B. Iwan, letter in the possession of, 166 ; his Litrd Milner 
and South Africa^ 166 (note) 

Muller, G., 428 

Municipal police, Organisation of, 529 
Naauwpoort, 455 

Namaqualand, The election for, 121 

Napier, Sir George, his evidence before the House of Commons on 
Lord Glenelg’s reversal of Sir B. D*Urban’s frontier policy, 14 ^ 
Natal, 51 ; a menace to, 26; public meetings in, 13T, 215 ; petition 
from to the Queen, 216 ; the invasion of, 235 ; the British tored^ 
in, 243, 246, 269 ; Boer aspiration to annex, 258, 259 ; ,fnobilisa- 
tion of the local forces in, 280 (note) ; Transvaal commando sent 
to the border, 290 ; the British authorities in, warned by Lord 
Milner, 298 ; treatment of the rebels in, 563, 567, 568 
Natal Ministry, The, 'Views of on the Settlement of the new colonies, 
547 to 550 ; views of on disarmament and the treatment of the 
natives, 549 ; advocates “ recipiocity ” in tKc j^arned professions 
and civil services of the several colonies, 550 ; puts forward a 
claim for the incorporation of certain districts of the Trans’^jiai 
and Orange River Colony into Nittal, 550 ; its view as to the 
treatment of the rebels, 568 
Nationalist movement, in South Africa, The, 48 et seq. 

National Union, The, 41 

Native Affairs, The Department of, in the Transvaal, 528 
Natives, The, the question of arming, 281 ; the question of the 
franchise for, 566 ; the treatment of, 549 
Navy Contribution Bill, The, 96 ; second reading of, 1 25 (potc) 
Netherlands Government, The, 232 ; offer mediation, 551 
Netherlands Railway, The, 376 to 381, 532 (note) 

New South Wales, offers a military contingent, 251 
NichoUs incident, The, 212, 213 
Nicholson, Colonel, 179 

Nineteenth Century^ The, 261 (note); article by Sir Battle Frere in, 
29 (note) 

Non-interference, the principle of, 10, 12 
Norman, The S,S., 247 
NorvaPs Pont, 521 

Olivier, Commandant, 287 (note), 564 

0 ns Land, its pasan of triumph over the surrender of Japeson’s troopers, 
68 (note) ; its teproof of Sir Pieter Faure, 105 ; its anti-British 
policy, io6 ; its indictment of the Sprigg Ministry, 1 17; its 
presentation of the objects of the Afrikander party, 1 19 ; its artide 
on the Mission oi Messrs, Hofmeyr and Herholdt, 20$ to 207; 
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, meeting of the Cape Distnks-bcstuur at the offices of, 348, 349; 
its New Year exhortation, 349 ; m comment ot the postponement 
of the Bond Congress at Somerset East,. 374 ; its approval of the 
slanders on British troops, 403 ; its comment on Ijord Milner’s 
reply to the Worcester (^gress, 409 ; libels General French, 477 
Free State, THe, mineral wealth of, 54 ; relations of the 
Imperial Government to, 87 (note) ; its treaty of alfiance with 
the Transvaal, 104, 12^ ; irritation in against British interven-r 
tion, 215; ^ammunition sent to, 216, 247, 273, 286; alleged 
movement of British troops to the bs^rder of, 236 ; the danger 
of a premature grant of responsible government to, 284 ; decides 
to declare war, 291 ; Lord Roberts enters, 328 ; annexation of, 
329 ; invades south of Orange River , 344 ; the Landdrosts 
of, 347 ; the “ Acting Chief-Commandant ” of, 432 ; area en- 
cl(%cd by blockhouse lines, 458 ; the number of scholars on the 
school rolls, 523 (note) 

Orange River, The, 453 

Orange River Colony, Lord lyiilner arranges for the civil administra^ 
lion of, 397 ; reappearance of the Boer commandos in the S.E. 
of, 441 ; numbers of Boers in the field in, 454 ; progress of civil 
administrarton in, 489, <^4;, issue of letters patent for the 
, Crown Colony Government of, 490, 501, 544; grant in aid of 
the revenue of, 501 ; number of scholars on the school rolls, 523, 
524 ; revenue of, 528^ farm settlers in, 536 ; the settlement of, 
546 ; military administration in, 566 ; taxation of landed pro- 
perty in, 566 

firanjie Unie^ The, 55 (note) 

Ongtn of the Anglo-Boer War Revealedy The^ 49, 54 (note), 234 to 236 
(notes) 

Paardcsipcrg, conduct of the attack on, 332 ; surrender of Cronjc at, 

328. 354 

Paardekraal, great assemblage of Boers at, 197 ; speeches delivered at, 
213 

Pakeman, Mr,, arrest of, 245 
“ Pass ” system, The, 528 
Paul, H,, 368 

Peace, Preparing for, 470 to 535 
Peace commissioners. The Boer, 556 

Peace Committee, The, 412, 422, 423 ; treatment of agents of, 427 
to 429 ; its efforts, 427, 429 
Permits, The establishment of, 482 
Poplar Grove, 354 

Port Elizabefii, Ammunition landed at, 216, 236 
Portland,*The (3rd) Duke of, his despatch referring to the treatment 
of the Boers, 9 

Pretoria, The British flag hoisted over the Raadzaal of, 167 (note), 

* . 89 
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329 ; war preparations at, 234, 235, 244 ; ammumuon sent xo, 
236; railway"" communicatbn with Delagoa Bay reopened, 329; 
Lord Robertses decision to advance on, 352 ; his occupation of, 
369 ; Lord Milner makes arrangements for the civil administra- 
tion, 397 ; Burgher Peace Con mittee formed at, 412, 422 ; 
effective occupation of the district rouiTl, 453 ; Lord Milmi at, 
472 ; the public buildings at, 526 ; meeting between the Bo{5r 
leaders and Lords Milner and Kitohener at, 552, 556 
Pretoria Convention, The, 31, 87 (note) 

Pretoria Executive, The, attitude of, 82, 88, 89 ; Mr. Chamberlain’s 
communication to on the dynamite contract, 130; its attempt 
to buy off the capitalists, 1 31, 152 ; its committal to a policy of^ 
defiance, 158 ; its negotiations with the Home Government after 
the Bloemfontein Conference, 196, 199 ; its lack of good faith, 
231 ; repudiates the arrangement made by Mr. Smuts *nvith Sir 
Wm. Greene, 238, 239, 242 ; charges Sir Wm. Greene with bad 
faith, 242 ; its declaration of September 15th, 1899, to Mr. Hof- 
meyr, 276; brings negotiations, to a conclusion, 289; its replies 
to the British despatches of July 27th and May joth, 294 
Pretorius, Mr., 406, 421 h 

Pretyman, General, 470 „ ' 

Price, Mr., 306 ^ 

Pricska, 354 

Prinsloo, Commandant, surrender of, 329 
Pro-Boers, The manufacture of, 434, 443 
Proclamation to the fighting burghers, The proposed, 420 
“ Programme of Principles,” I'he Afrikander Bond, 59 
Progressive Cabinet, A, formation of, 280 (note), 390 
Progressive Party, The, 97, 98, 116, 118; the funds of, 118; their 
strength in the Cape Parliament, 121, I2J, 393 ; led by Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, 125 ; their support of Lord Milner, \ re- 
solution presented to the Home Government by, 295 
Punchy 225 

Queen’s Hall, Pro-Boer meeting in, 498 
Queensland, offers a military contingent, 251 

Raad, 7 'he, meeting of, 195 
Racial fusion. The problem of, 516 
Railway lines, The cutting of, 459 
Railways, The, the reorganisation of, 530, 535 
Rand, The, 36, 518 ; agitation on for reform, 131 ; recommencement 
of the industrial life of, 489, 507, 536 
Rebels, The, treatment of, 384 to 391, 563, 567, 568 ; their disfranchise- 
ment, 388, 389 ; surrenders of, 573 (note) 

“Reciprocity” between the civil sei vices of the several colonies, 

. 550 _ 
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Redistribution Bill, The, introduction of, Ji6 ; second reading of, 117, 
118 ; its effect on the British population, 125 ^ 

Reform Committee, The, 39 ; their message to Dr. Jameson, 40 ; 

alteration of their plans, 41, 42 
Refugees, The return of, 489,^07, 508, 512, 533 
Regisfsition of electors, fPhe, postponed, 476 
Thf S.S., 236 

Reinforcements, The, charaoier of, 330 

Reitz, F. W., 50,*I44, 159, 294, 564; his policy of closer union,” 

* 49; lakes Dr. Leyds’s place as State Secretary, 126; asserts the 

Sovereignty of the Transvaal, 127 (note) ; his reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s communication on the dynamite contract, 130 ; 
instructed to decline Mr. Chamberlain’s request for delay 
in passing the Franchise Bill, 21 1 ; his despatch refusing the 
proierred joint inquiry, 237 ; communicates to the British 
Cjovernment Mr. Smut's new proposals for a five years’ franchise, 
238 ; his despatch repudiating the Smuts-Greene arrangement, 
239; his appeal to “.Free Staters and Jlrothcr Afrikanders,” 
297 ; Mr. Amcry’s meeting with him, 300 ; his book, A Century 
<‘f Wrongs 35 ^"^^ ^ letter fd his published by the Concessions 
^ Commissionf 377 (note) * » 

Rtpatriation scheme, Lord Milner’s, 543 

Republican nationalists, Thj^ 259, 275, 2H2 ; tlieir hatred (>f England, 
429 

Republican United States of South Africa, dlie, 25S, 2^9 
Republics, The, military preparations of, i66, 1^7, 17S, 234; ex- 
pulsion of Britisli subjects from, 246; manifestoes issued by 
upon the outbreak of war, 2^7 ; their treatment of British 
residents on the declaration vi war, 292 ; fall of, 329 ; the British 
case against, 3^7 10 359 
Reserve#^ Insufficient suppl)’ of, 323, 331 
Retrocession, The, 255 

Rhodes, Cecil, 34, 35, 83; his stheme of comnuTcial federation, 
38, 39 ; his comment on Dr. Jameson’s Raid, 40 ; actual cause 
of the failure of his plan, 43 ; his methods, 46 ; his alliance 
with the Afrikander Bond, 4^^ ; his alliance with J. 11 . flofmeyr, 

65 ; an incident in his political career, 66 ; his speech of March 12th, 
1898, 67 ; recognised by the Bond as its enemy, 68 ; his re- 
signation, 93, 96 ; his return to political life, 97 ; the actual 
chief of the Progressives, 117; opposed at Barkly W^cst, 118 
^nnte) ; returned for both Barkly West and Namaqualand, 
121 ; his tactics after the election following upon Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s dissolution of Parliamcut, 122, 123 ; his interview with 
liOrd Miller, 124 (note) ; his anger at the impotence of England, 
306 ; endorses the appeal for the suspension cd the Cape constitu- 
tion, 479 

Rhodesia, 8^ 192 ; demonstration in of confidence in Lord Milner’s 
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statesmansKip, 215 ; petition from to the Queen, 2l6; organise*- 
tion of the defences of, 269 warned by Lord Milner, 298 
Ripon, The Marquess of, 37, 498 (note) 

Roberts, Lord, 329 (note) ; a result of his occupation of Bloemfontein, 
156; appointed to the South Afrran command, 321 ; strength 
of his force, 322, 332 (note) ; his despatches, 326 to 328, 350, 34I , 
352 ; his tactics at Paardeberg, 332, 333 ; his alleged instruction^ 
from the Government, 333 ; a rejiy to criticism of German 
General Staff upon his strategy, 334 ; his canpipaign, 343 ; his 
decision to advance on Johannesburg and Pretoria, • 352 ; hks 
qualities as a captain of war, 353 ; why he did not carry out Lord 
Milner’s suggestion as to the defence of the Cape, 353 ; his occupa* 
tion of Pretoria, 369 ; his enforced halt at Bloemfontein, 384 ; his 
approaching return to England, 398 ; his recognition of the 
difficulty of the task of disarmament, 413 ; reliriquishes 
command of the forces in South Africa, 419 ; agrees with Lord. 
Milner’s views on the proposed proclamation to the burghers, 
420 ’ his proclamation, 424; Ids victories, 435; sends some 
of the civilian population to L, Botha, 452 
Robertson, Edmund, M.P., 417, 498 (note) ; his«speech at Dundee 
on Oct, i6th, 1901, 467, 468. ' * 

Robinson, J. B,, 149 ^ 

Robinson, Sir John, his view of the reversal of Sir Benjamin D’Urban^ 
frontier policy, 16 

Roos Senekal, capture of documents at, 425, 426, 431 ; circular issued 
at, 463 (note) 

Rosebery Lord, Ins appreciation of Lord Milner, 77, 278 ; his support^ 
of the Government, 264, 416 
Rosmead, 455 

Rosmead, Lord, 36, 39 ; his action, 45 ; his responfi^ to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s counsels, 46 ; his policy, 70 ; his attitude at Pretc-^a, 72 ; 
intimates his wish to retire, 74 ; his resistance to the attempt of 
the Transvaal Boers t# seize Bechuanaland, 74 ; retires, 75 ; 
his promise to obtain reasonable reforms from President Kruger, 
88 (note) 

Rosslyn Castle y The S.S.y 305 
Russia, attitude of, 31 1 

St. Aldwyn, Lord, his charge against members of the Liberal Op- 
position and the Irish Nationalists, 465 
Salisbury, The (late) Marquess of, 75 ; sympathetic speech of on the 
Transvaal question, 228, 229 ; his answer to the charge of 
“ military unpreparedness,” 265 ; receives peace overtures,” 
355 ; his reply, 357 ; his indignant comment on ihc attitude of 
the Liberal leaders, 416 ; his charge against Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, 466 ; receives Lord Milner, 490 
Salisbury Cabinet, I’he, reluctance of to push matters to an 
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extremity, 176, 188 ; its disregard of Lord Wolseley’s advice, 
177, 188, 189, 190 ; its decisiorwas to reinfo' icmcnts, 190, 191 ; 
the course it decided to adopt, 196; its weakness, 223, 224. ; deter- 
mines to ma^e a definite announcement of its South Afncaii 
policy, 228 ; position ta^en up by it, 230 ; its last effort to 
come to a friendly understanding, 240 ; its despatch of Sept. 8tli, 
i? 99 , 241, 242 ; decides to raise the strength of the Natal and 
Cape forces, 242, 243, 246, 250, 279, 288 ; its reluctance to make 
war, 251; patriotism of, 266 ; Afrikander leaders’ view of, 
274 ; . decides to mobilise an army corps, 290; its military 
actio*n, 309, 310, 331 ; its alleged instructions to Lord Roberts, 
333 » 334; i^!^ decision as to the Conventions, 360 
Sand River Convention, The, 17 ; Sir (L‘t)rge Grey’s exposure of, 

19 

Sannaliis Post, 363 

Sargant, E. B., his story of ilir educational efforts during the war, 
520 to 523 
Sauer, Hans, 97 

Sauer, J. VV., joins the Schreiner Cabinet, XJ4, 142 ; his sympatiiy 
with the 149 ; his mission to Dordrecht, 287 (note), 

379 (note)f his breach wfth Mr. Schreiner, 361 ; his offer to 
range himself on the side of thclKepublics, 376, 377 ; his intimacy 
with Mr. Hargrove, 379 ; his repudiation of Pres. Kruger’s 
statement as to his iiftnncction with Mr. Hargrove, 380 ; iu?. 
declaration wlien opposing the second reading of the 'iVeason 
Bill, 396), 474 ; purpt.)se of his visit to England, 495 ; banquet 
in hk honour, 49^) ; his frankness as to his missiem, 497 ; attends 
the meeting at the Queeu’.'^ Hall, 49S 
Sclieepers, 432 

Schreiner Cabinet^The, 96, 124, 141, 150; the Bond Members of, 
14^ ; its desire to prevent British inierv<?ntion, 150 ; its planks,” 
158; the d'e Water correspondence, 1O2 to 166; its opinion of 
Pres. Kruger’s franchise proposals, 198 ; uses Its influence to a^sisi 
the Pretoria l^xeciitive in icfusing the franchise reform put 
forward by Lord Milner, 199 ; its refusal to call out the local 
forces, 280 to 283, 345 ; refuses aid to Mafeklng and Kimberley, 
345 ; its demise, 346, 390 ; individual views of the members 
on the treatment of the rebels, 3Q0 
Schreiner-Bond coalition, 'Ehe, 98 
Schreiner, Olive, 144 

Schreiner, Philip, adopted as the parliamentary leader by the Bond, 
V; moves a vote of “ no confidence ” in the Sprigg Ministry, 

1 18; his electoral utterances, 118; forms a ministry, 124; 
warned hy Lord Milner of the gravity of the situation, 140 ; 
his Ijlind partisanship for the Transvaal, 142, 147 ; his 

relationship to Lord Milner, I43 ; his history, 144 ; his 
regard for the British Empire, 145 ; Itis reply to a question 
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of Mr. Chamberlain’s, 146 ; his instinctive sympathy witk 
the Afrikandef* nationalists^ 146 ; sounds Lord Milner as to 
the possibility of an inter-state Conference, 152; receives 
warning telegrams from England, 153, 154 ; writes a confidential 
letter to President Stcyn, 154 ; thet'nfiuence which he used with 
the Transvaal Government, 155 ; his viDw of Krtlgcr’s ^cept- 
ance of a conference, 158; his solicitude to attend the Blocm<r 
fontcin Conference, 167 ; his partisanship on the question of 
the franchise, 198, 199 ; informed of the Hom« Goverpments’ 
intention to “ completK? ” the Cape Garrison, 204 ; his, view of 
the grant of a limited franchise to the Uitlandcrs, 210 ; urges the 
acceptance of the proposed joint inquiry, 232, 235 ; his position, 
235 ; his declaration as to the attitude he would assume in the 
event of war, 248 ; his knowledge of the Port Elizabeth ammuni- 
tion for the Free State, 273 ; his benediction of Pres, l^iigcr’s 
Bloemfontein scheme and of the Volksraad’s proposals, 276 ; 
his complex political creed, 278 ; his resistance to Lord Milner’s 
plans of local military preparation, 278 ; recedes from his stand- 
point of neutrality, 280, 344, 345, 373 ; is prevailed on to call 
out the Kimberley volunteers, 280 ; his concession, 281 ; 
fails to provide Kimberle)^ wfth arms, 30^; consents to^ 
the proclamation of martial law, 345 ; scant help afforde^ 
by him to Lord Milner, 345; his breach with Dr. Te Water 
and Messrs. Merriman and Sauer, 3^), 474 ; uses his influence 
for the postponement of the Bond Congress at Somerset East, 
374 ; is brought into conflict with the Bond members of liis 
Cabinet, 384; his views upon the nature of the punishment, 
to be inflicted on rebels, 385, 390 ; his sense of loyalty to the 
person of the Sovereign, 392 ; his support of the Treason Bill, 
474 

Schreiner, Theophilus, 144 
Schutte, Mr., 212 (note) 

Science of Rebellion^ They 431 (note) 

Seale-Flayne, M.P., Mr., 498 (note) 

Select Committee on British South Africa, The proceedings of, 
extract from, 14b 

Settlement after the War^ The^ 2I4 (n#te) 

Settlement of the new colonies, The, the question of, 489, 564 
et seq. 

Seventeen, The Chamber of, 3, 4, 5 

Shaw, M.P., Thomas, 498 (note) ; his speech at Galashiels^ on 
October 14th, 1901, 467, 468 
Sherman, General, 451 (note) 

Showers, Mr., 529 
Silberbauer, Mr., 167 
Simon’s Bay, 57 

Slaghter’s Nek, the rebellion ” of, ii 
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SUtcs, The emancipation of in Cape Colony, 15 
SwUdeel, 397 
Smartt, Dr., 116 (note) 

Smuts, J. C., 152, 159, 204, 212 (note), 572 ; appointed State Attorney, 
126; attends the Bkynfontein Conference, 168; report in 
Tinus of a ofnversation with, 214; is entrusted with the 
projected destruction of the mines, 214 ; furnishes an explanatory 
fnemorandum of the gew franchise law, 218 ; offers Sir William 
Greene a siq^plified seven years’ franchise in lieu of a joint inquiry, 
237, ,238 ; his attempt to disown tj^e arrest of Mr. Pakeman, 
245*; his words at Vereeniging on May 30th, 1902, 276 ; failure 
of the negotiations initiated by Sir William Greene through 
him, 309, 310; appointed a peace commissioner, 556, 55^ » 
suggestion as to a “ formal clause ” in the draft Vereeniging 
agffcement, 561 ; Ids responsibility for the origin of the war, 574 
Solomon, Saul, 147 

Solomon, Sir R., 1 18 (note) ; accepts office under the Sclirciner Ministry 
as Attorney-General, 124, 142 ; his motives in associating him- 
self with the objects of the Bond, 144, 1*47, 148 ; ids distrust of 
Rhodes, 148 breach with Dr. Te Water and Messrs. Merriman 
and Sauer, #361, 474; visits^he yorth-midlarid districts of the Cape 
with Lord Milner, 362 ; his views as to the treatment of the 
rebels, 390, 393, 395 ; his support of the Treason Bill, 474 ; ap- 
pointed Legal Advis^ to the New Transvaal administration, 
474 (note); help afforded by him to Lord Milner, 515; his 
energy and capacity, 527 ; presides over a commission on the 
gold»industry, 529 ; assists liord Milner in the draft of the terms 
of the Vereeniging surrender, 551, 558 
Somerset East, Annual Congress at, 374 

South Africa, failjjre of Britisli administration in, i ; population 
o^European descent in, 5 ; British treatment of the natives 
and Dutch in, 8 ft seq , ; the first effort to introduce a large 
British population, 15 ; public interest in, 23 ; ultimate con- 
trol of British policy in, 24 ; tlie decision of cardinal questions 
dealing with its administration, 34; the Dutch population of, 
43, 46, 49, 98, 105 ; Dutch view of the nationalist movement in, 
49 ; before and after the Jameson Raid, 68 ; as Lord Milner found 
it, 69; attempts to secure the reunion of under the British flag, 
69 ; the British cause in, 71 ; reinforcement of the British garrison 
in, 94 ; aspirations of tlie Dutch in, 103 ; despondency of the 
• British population, 107 ; result of the failure of the Bloemfontein 
^Conference on the British population, 172 ; moral weakness of 
England’s position in, 186; approval of Lord Milner’s policy by 
the British population, 216; dismay of the British population 
as the Jmperial Governments’ reported acceptance of the franchise 
law, 222 ; performance of the British Army in, 323 ; numbers 
of the British Army in on April ist, 1900, 323 ; numbers of the 
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British population in who served, 324 ; the task of subduing 
the entire Dutch popuktiihi of, 435 ; loyalists in, 447, 448 ; 
the manifestation of hostility against the loyalist population of, 
464 (note) 

South Afrita : A Study, etc.^ 579 (note)u 

South African Constabulary, inauguration of, 397, 530 ; expense j 
of, 502 ; composition of, 531 ^ 

Sotilji African Garrison, The, 178, 190, ^09, 310 
South African League, The, 96, 133, 212 (note), 3'/4 
South African Nationality, The, the creation of, 58 
South Ajnean Nm>s, 225, 380; its abuse of Lord Milner, 272, | 
391, 477 ; its charge against British soldiers, 402 
South African Republics, The attempt to bring them into a federal^ 
system under the British Crown, 69 ; their relations with the 
British Government, 8l ; their military preparations, it)6, 167, 
178, 181 

South African Settlement, 'Hu:, debate on in the House of Commons, 

393 ^ _ 

South African Unity, The goal of, 65, ()6, 69 
South African War, The Great, events which culnrinatcd in, 25, 188 
South Central Africa, 36 » ^ 

Sprigg, Sir Gordon, 70, 280 (note) ; his Ministry, 93, 94, 96, 97, 

217 (note); his regard for British interests, 94; his relations 
with Cecil Rhodes, 94 ; the attempt to prevent him from at- 
tending the Q)lonial Conference of 1897, 94, 95 ; resolves to bring 
forward a Redistribution Bill, 116; appeals to the electorate, 

1 18; defeat of his Ministry, 124; leads the Frogressivai^ 
in opposition, 125; becomes Premier, 390; is at one with 
Lord Milner and the Home Government, 473, 485 ; his view 
as to the prorogation of Parliament, 482 ; hi loyal co-operations 
with the Imperial axithonties, 485 ; replies to Si, Henry 
Campbell-Bannejman, 500 
Springs, 456 
Standerton, 458 

Stafy The (Johannesburg), 145 (note), 245, 491 (note) 

Statham, Mr., 377 (note) 

Stead, W. T., 75, 357 (note) 

Steenekamp, Mrs. Anna K., 16 (note) 

Steyn, Marthinus, 70, 564 ; his agency in the matter of the Bloem- 
fontein Conference, 140 ; Mr. Merriman’s letter to him with 
reference to “ a colourable measure of reform ” in the Transvaal, 
152 ; accepts the role of peace-maker, 153 ; asks the Cape Premier 
to ascertain Lord Milner’s willingness to meet Pres. Kruger, 
154, 155 ; formal acceptance of his invitation to the Bloemfontein 
Conference, 156; his replies to Dr. Te Water’s letters, 162; 
his willingness to take part in the Conference, 168 ; his evening 
reception on the opcnir<? day of the Conference, T71 ; inquires 
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.IS to movcfncnts of British troops, 236 ; his pledge that Cape 
Colony should not be invadcd^79 ; his coi||mandos, 289 ; the 1 
ultimatum submitted for his approval, 291 ; Ill’s misgivings, 

291 ; receives an appeal for peace from Sir Henry de Villiers, 

292 ; declares war, 29^ his “ peace overtures/’ 355 ; 'his re- 
sponsibility for the guerilla war, 414, 415, 427 ; circulates 
utterances of the leaders of the In'beral Opposition, 468 ; consults 
♦rith Schalk Burger as to peace, 552 ; meets Lords Miln,cr and 
Kitchener Pretoria, 552; his negotiations, 553; appointed 

. a jJc^ce commissioner, 556, 564 ; his ^liability to sign the agree- 
mertt, 567 (note) 

Stop-thc'War Committee, 'J'hc, 36S 

Siormbcrg, 321, 348, 455 ; a result of the delc.it at, 8 

Story of an Jfrican Farm^ The, 14.^ 

Strydegn, the Boer, 427 (note) 

Studenten Blady'\'ht\ of the d'hcological Seminary ot Burghetsdorp, T2« 
Sud Ajricaan, The, 351 (note) 

Sunnyside, 472 

Swaziland border, 'I'he, the v]uesiion t»f, 89 (ntnr) 

Sw'aziland CunvTp^ion, 'i'he, 87 (note) 

Sydney, riiblii'^meetiug at, 

•Symons, Cirneral, 319 

f 

I'aal,” 'J'he, preservatiou.X)f, 347 

'Feinbuhind bolder, 'I'he, advance of tlic Bocin t.\ 281 , Mi . St hrei tier’s 
ai'iion with refertmee to, 281, 2S2 
'rcmhits^ The, 281 

‘Terms of Surrender,” The, cuninuinic.iicd to the Boer Com- 
missioners, 363 ; the draft agreement of, 364 
'Terrorism and deceit, A system of, 423, 426 

Tc \Vjter, Dr., 93, 94, 142, 130, 154, 233 ; icsignation of, 93, 116; 
joins the Schreinrr Cabinet, 124; his faithfulness to i he Bond, 
162, 1O3 ; advocates amne^tv for ilic rebels, 392 
Tc W ater Correspondence, 'I'he, 136, h> 2 to 166 
Theron, 'T. P., 64; oppose'^ t!tc Redistribution Bill, 117, declines to 
meet the peace ilelegaics, ,473 
'Thomas, C. IT, 49 

Three Tears B ar, The, 433 (note), 370 (note) ; extract from, 578 
Times, The, 261 (note) ; rc^x'krt ot a conversation with Mr. Smuts, 
2 is\ ; reproduces Mr. Chamberlain’s convtisation with its cor- 
respondent, 221, 227 ; letter of Sir Wm. liarcourt to, 262 ; 

• report of a sricech by Mr, Morlev, 371 (note) : protest in of “ an 
old Berliner,” 468 
Transkei, like, 486 

TransvaaT The, Sir Bartle Frere’s visit to m 1879, 28 ; restoration of 
the Boer Republic in, 30, 31, 34 ; the English of, 42, 43 ; mineral 
wealth of, 54 ; the Afrikander Bond in, 55 ; conflict of its com- 
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, mcrqal interests with thoBe ol the Cape, 64 ; attempts to secure 
Bcchuanaland/ 64 ; positiojr .of thf British population in, 71 ; 
race oligarchy in, 84 ; mote hopeful situation in, 99 ; the position 
in Feb., 18^, 103 ; the question of reform ir, 105, 106, 107 ; 
unprogressivcncas of, iiz; ptogres; of armament in, 125, 158, 
255 ; its communications with the paramount power, 126 ; 
reliance of cm the Orange Free State, 128 ; the position 
British residents in, 130, 173 \ presentation of the petition of 
the British resirieim, 13 1 ; our stand fgainstoDutch tyranny 
in, 1 86; alleged conjpiracy against, 212; Mr. Morley’s state 
meat as to the annexation of, 261 ; comm a*ndos ordered to take 
up their position on the Natal border,'*290 ; flight of the British 
population from, 292; entered by the Natal Field I'orcc, 329; 
annexation of, 329 ; reappearance of the Boer commandi s in 
the S.W. ofj 441 ; numbers of Boers in the held in, 454 ; area 
enclosed by blockhouse lines, 458 ; progress of civil administra- 
tion in, 489, 525 ; issue of letters patent for the Crown Colony 
Government of, 41)0, 501, 544 ; grant in aid of the revenues of, 
501 ; area held, 565, 506 ; mineral wealth of unaffected by the 
w'ar, 514 ; extent of its mineral wealth, 519 ; number of children 
educated in the camps in, 523 ; the rerv'cnuc of, 528 ; the settle- 
ment of, 546; militaiy admininration in, 566; taxation 
landed property in, 56^) 

Transvaal from Within, The, 131 (note), 264, 274 (iu;te) 

Transvaal question, The, debated in both Houses of Parliament, 228 
Treason Bill, The, 394 to 398 ; the support given to it by Mr. Schreiner 
and Sir R. Solomon, 474 ; the debates on, 477 ; thi icnicnr 
penalties of, 480 ^ 

Tugela, The, General Buller’s attempt to forcf the passage, 306 

Uitlander Council, The, 21 1, 215; its view of the new fr?nchi*c 
law, 218; its disappointment with the announcement that the 
law is acceptable to the Imperial Government, 222 (note) 
Uitlander?, 'hhe, a five years’ franchise advocated for, 37; the en- 
franchisement of, 38 ; their admitted grievances,” 72 ; con- 
firmation of their complaints, 89; Krugeri« determination to 
increase their disabilities, 103 ; their petition, 131 ; postpone- 
ment of ‘the publication of Lord Milner’s despatch dealing 
with their grievances, 140 ; formal acceptance of, 155, 157; 

' General Butler’s view of their grievances, T75 ; ihcir claim for 
enfranchisement, 185; granted a limited frauchisc, 20^; their 
view of the measure, 21 1 ; petitions to the Queen for justice to, 
216; their detailed criticism of the new franchise law, 220 ; 
the British Government’s view of the concessions mirile to them, 
229, 230; outrageous treatment of, 244, 245* espionage on, . 

^ 273 ; their return, 489, 507, 508, 512 ^ 

Ultimatum, 7 ’hc, 246, 253 to 299 ; the day on which it expired, 279 
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(note) ; submitted to Pres, Stej^n for Ids approval, 291 ; recast 
by Mr. Fischer, 291 ; delay presenting, ; delivered tq, 
Sir VVm. Greene, 295 ; reaches Lord Milner, 2^5 ; ri^cKcs the 
Colonial Offieje, 298 ; reply of Her Majesty’s Government^ 
298 ; its effect bn Lord^lilnor, 342 ; its effect on the Britwh 
people, 344 ^ ^ -r 

IJaionist leaders, The, and Lord MIlncFs administration, 8.1 
iTniorf Jack, The, hissed, 

United States America, ^hc, attitude of towards Great Britain 
• durmg the war, 264, 312, 313, 314 ^ 

Uj^ington* Ministry, The, 60 

iUpingto]), Sir 'Thomas, 93 ; resignation of, 116 (note) 


n'aal River, The, 456 
Valley <if Light, The, 340 (note). 

V andam, Captain, 245 

V'an Riebcck, Commander, 'The diarv of, 2, 3 ; the Dutch K. India 
^ Co's instructions to as to the treatment of natives in S. Africa, 

5»9 

\'ereeniging, 535, ; Mr. SmuU's words at on May 30th, i(p 2 , zyC ; 

the iurrendtr of, 303, 359, 4^3, ^<^4 (note), 536 to 583 ; two and a 
half years after, 449; signing of the Terms of Surrender, 542 ; 
difference between Lord Milner's and I.ord Kitchener's view as 
to the Terms of Sui^bndcr, 531 ; circumstances under which 
the negotiations originated, 551 r/ seq . ; the three proposals pul 
forward by the Bv^cr leaders, 556 ; Article X. of the Terms of 
Surr«tder, 559 ; Mr, Smuts's suggestion as to a ‘‘ formal clause/* 
561 ; the draft agreement telegraphed to England, 562 ; its 
wording, 564 ; the signature of, 567, 573 ; its terms compared 
with the Mi(^elburg terms, 56H (note) ; acceptation of the 
Br^ish terms, 571, 572 ; generosity of the terms, 580 ; leniency 
of the terms, 581 ; immediate effect of the terms, 5 S3 
Victoria, offers a military contingent, 2si 

Victoria, Queen, presentation of the second petition to, 131, 194; 
petitions to for justice to the Uitlanders, 216; proposed letter 
10 from Krligcr, 376; death of, 481 (note) 

Vigilance Committee, The, 500 
Viljocn, General, a telegram to, 426 
Volksblad, The, 351 (note) 

Volksraad, The, discusses the question of accepting the joint inquiry, 

• 237 ; refuses it, 237 

\'oslc!h, Mr,, 477 

Vossische Zeitimg, The, 399 (iiutc), 469 (note) 

Vryburg division, the return of representatives for, 121 
Vryburg, g(jes over to the Boers, 2B0 


Walrond, M, S. 0 ., 167 
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Walter, M. R €., 213 (note)' 

War Cptnmi88ipp,’^/rhe, 318, 3l9^^?otc), 324 (note) ; General Sir \Vm, 
Butler’s evidence brfore. 175 (note), iBi to 183 
War, Declaration of, 297 ; the first (iaysof, 304 ; the conduct of, 316 ; 
area of the country over which it waged, 326, 339 ; difficulties 
of carrying on/ 32,$ ; ^nera] conclusionsaarising from tlie events, 
and military criticisms on, 330 ei siq. ; the unnecessary prolonga-' 
tion of, 360 ; ccondn^c consoquenqps of, 439 ; moral effect of 
its reerndescence, 440 ; method of waging it, 4^50 to 453 
War in South Jfriid, Thf Oficidl History of^ vnl. i, p. 360 (not*^) 
et stq, 

, Ifar ifi South .^/rica, Thr, Sir Conan Doyle’s, 4O9 (note) 

War Office, The, efficiency of, 339 
Watson, Dr. Spence, 498 (note) 

Webb, Mr* , arrest of, 131 f . 

WeSscls!, Andries, 428 
WesscU, C. J., 260, 555 
White* 232 

White* ;Slr Ceiorge, shut up in Ladysmith, 520, 344 

Willcocics, Sir William, his report on irrigation, 540 to 51K 

Williams, Colonel Hanbury, 167^ • o 

Willoughby, Sir John, 44 

Wilson, H. R C., 515, 526 

Wilson, M.P., II. J., 498 (note) ' 

Witwatersrand Gold Mines, The, 25, 31,* 36 
Witwatersrand^rrhe, Krtlger raises the V'icrkleur on, 31 
Wodchouse, 346* 379 » 

Wodchousc, Sit Philip, 275 ♦ 

Wolmarans, A. p., 168, 555 

Wolseley, Lord, his advice to the Salisbury Cabinet, 177, 188, 190, 
399,324, 331; his task, 317, 518 

Wonlls-Sampson, Col. Sir Aubrey, 88 ; forint the Imperial Light 
Howe* 179 

Ajdvifrtiser^ /Ar, 477 ; its ithargc against. British soldiers, 400 
Worcester Conference^ The, 395, 403, 477 ; the resolution'^ of, 405, 
495 j * result of, 41 2 ; represehtations of its, delegates trj 1 he 
liberal party, 496 
Wyberjh, Mr,, 515, 328 
Wylimt, the Siglt-Comforter,^ 

Zeeruit, |58 

Zuid Jfric 4 pi^ ^he, articles in, 

Zulns/llie* miUtaty power of, 25/^2^^ 
yZuliuJand, a portion of ^ansfeyred 10 Natal, 550 
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